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GEORGE WASHINGTON 



CHAPTEB I 

WOBKIKG FOB UNION 

Haying resigned Us commission, Washington 
stood not upon the order of his going, but went at 
once to Virginia, and reached Mount Vernon the 
next day, in season to enjoy the Christmas-tide at 
home. It was with a deep sigh of relief that he 
sat himself down again by his own fireside, for all 
ihrongh the war the one longing that never left his 
mind was for the banks of the Potomac. He loved 
home after the fashion of his race, but with more 
than common intensity, and the country life was 
dear to him in all its phases. He liked its quiet 
occupations and wholesome sports, and, like most 
strong and simple natures, he loved above all an 
open-air existence. He felt that he had earned 
his rest, with all the temperate pleasures and em- 
ployments which came with it, and he fondly be- 
lieved that he was about to renew the habits which 
he had abandoned for eight weary years. Four 

days after his return he wrote to Grovemor Qin- 
voL. n. 



4 GEORGE WASHINGTON 

spondenoe came from all parts of his own coimtry, 
and of Europe as well. The French officers who 
had been his companions in arms wrote him with af- 
fectionate interest, and he was urged by them, one 
and all, and even by the king and queen, to visit 
France. These were letters which he was only too 
happy to answer, and he would fain have crossed 
the water in response to their kindly invitation; 
but he professed himself too old, which was a mere 
excuse, and objected his ignorance of the language, 
which to a man of his temperament was a real ob- 
stacle. Besides these letters of friendship, there 
were the schemers everywhere who sought his 
counsel and assistance. The notorious Lady Hun- 
tington, for example, pursued him with her project 
of Christianizing the Indians by means of a mis- 
sionary colony in our western region, and her per- 
sistent ladyship cost him a good deal of time and 
thought, and some long and careful letters. Then 
there was the inventor Bumsey, with his steam- 
boat, to which he gave careful attention, as he did 
to everything that seemed to have merit. Another 
class of correspondents were his officers, who 
wanted his aid with Congress and in a thousand 
other ways, and to these old comrades he never 
turned a deaf ear. In this connection also came 
the affairs of the Society of the Cincinnati. He 
took an active part in the formation of the society, 
became its head, steered it through its early diffi- 
culties, and finally saved it from the wreck with 
which it was threatened by unreasoning popular 
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WORKING FOR UNION 6 

prejudice. All these things were successfully man- 
aged, but at much expense of time and thought. 

Then again, apart from this mass of labor thrust 
upon him by outsiders, there were his own con- 
cerns. His personal affairs required looking after, 
and he regulated accounts, an elaborate business 
always with him, put his farms in order, corre- 
sponded with his merchants in England, and in- 
troduced agricultural improvements, which always 
interested him deeply. He had large investments 
in land, of which from boyhood he had been a bold 
and sagacious purchaser. These investments had 
been neglected and needed his personal inspection ; 
so in September, 1784, he mounted his horse, and 
with a companion and a servant rode away to the 
western country to look after his property. He 
camped out, as in the early days, and heartily 
enjoyed it, although reports that the Indians were 
moving in a restless and menacing manner short- 
ened his trip, and prevented his penetrating be- 
yond his settled lands to the wild tracts which he 
owned to the westward. Still he managed to ride 
some six hundred and eighty miles and get a good 
taste of that wild life which he never ceased to 
love, besides gathering a stock of information on 
many points of deeper and wider interest than his 
own property. 

In the midst of all these employments, too, he 
attended closely to his domestic duties. At fre- 
quent intervals he journeyed to Fredericksburg to 
visit his mother, who stiU lived, and to whom he 
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was always a dutiful and affeotionate son. He 
watched over Mn. Waahington's giandehildren, 
and two or three nephews of his own, whose eda- 
oation he had undertaken, with all the solicitode 
of a father, and at the expense again of muofa 
thought and many wise letters of instmotum and 
advice. 

Even from this hrief list it is possible to gain 
some idea of the occupations which filled Wash- 
ington's time, and the only wonder is that he dealt 
with them so easily and effectively. Yet the great- 
est and most important work, tiiat which most 
deeply absorbed his mind, and whidi affected the 
whole countiy, still remains to be described. With 
all his longing for repose and privacy, Washington 
could not separate himself from the great problems 
which he had solved, or from tiie solution of the 
still greater problems which he had done more than 
any man to bring into existence. In realitf , de- 
spite his reiterated wish for the quiet of home, he 
never ceased to labor at the new questions wlueh 
confronted the country, and tite old issues whieh 
were the legacy of the Bevolution. 

In the latter class was the peace establishment, 
on which he advised Congress, much in vain; for 
their idea of a peace establishment was to get rid 
of the army as rapidly as possible, and retain only 
a corporal's guard in the service of the confedera- 
tion. Another question was tiiat concerning the 
western posts. As has been already pointed out, 
Washington's keen eye had at once detected that 
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this was tlie perikms point in the treaty, and he 
made a prompt but nnavailing effort to seonre these 
posts in the first flnsh of good feeling when peaoe 
had jnst been made. After he had retired he 
obserred with regret the feebleness of Congress in 
this matter, and he eontinned to write about it. 
He wrote especially to Knox, who was in charge of 
the war department, and advised him to establish 
posts on onr side, since we could not obtain the 
withdrawal of the British. This deep anxiety as 
to the western posts was due not merely to his pro- 
fcmnd distrust of the intention of England, but to 
his extreme solicitude as to the unsettled regions 
of the West. He repeatedly referred to the United 
States, ev^i b^ore the close of the war, as an in- 
fxat empire, and he saw before any one else the 
destined growth of the country. 

No man of that time, with the exception of 
Hamiltmi, ever grasped and realized as he did the 
anperial future which stretched before the United 
States. It was a difficult thing for men who had 
been bom colonists to rise to a sense of national 
opportunities, but Washington passed at a single 
step from being a Virginian to being an American, 
and in so doing he stood alone. He was really and 
thoroughly national from the be^nning of the war, 
at a time when, except for a few oratorical phrases, 
no one had ever thought of such a thing as a prac- 
tical and living question. In the same way he 
had passed rapidfy to an accurate conception of 
tibe probable growtii and greatness of tiie country. 
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and again lie stood alone. Hamflton, bom outside 
the colonies, nnluimpered by local prejudices and 
attachments, and living in Washington's family, 
as soon as he tamed his mind to the subject, be- 
came, like his chief, entirely national and imperial 
in his views; but the other American statesmen of 
that day, with the exception of Franklin, only 
followed gradually and sometimes reluctantly in 
adopting their opinions. Some of them never 
adopted them at all, but remained imbedded in 
local ideas, and very few got beyond the region of 
words and actually grasped the facts with the ab- 
solutely clear perception which Washington had 
from the outset. Thus it was that when the war 
dosed, one of the two ruling ideas in Washing- 
ton's mind was to assure the future which he saw 
opening before the country. He perceived at a 
glance that the key and the guarantee of that 
future were in the wild regions of the West. 
Hence his constant anxiety as to the western posts, 
as to our Indian policy, and as to the maintenance 
of a sufficient armed force upon our borders to 
check the aggressions of Englishmen or of sav- 
ages, and to secure free scope for settlement. In 
advancing these ideas on a national scale, however, 
he was rendered helpless by the utter weakness of 
Congress, which even his influence was powerless 
to overcome. He therefore began, immediately 
after his retreat to private life, to formulate and 
bring into existence such practical measures as 
were possible for the development of the West, 
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belieTixig that if Congress oould not act, the people 
would, if any opportonitf were given to their 
natural enterprise. 

The scheme which he proposed was to open the 
western country by means of inland navigation. 
The thought had long been in his mind. It had 
come to him before the Revolution, and can be 
traced back to the early days when he was making 
surveys, buying wild lands, and meditating very 
deeply, but very practically, on the possible com- 
mercial development of the colonies. Now the idea 
assumed much larger proportions and a much 
graver aspect. He perceived in it the first step 
toward the empire which he foresaw, and when he 
had laid down his sword and awoke in the peaceful 
morning at Mount Vernon, '^with a strange sense 
of freedom from official cares," he directed his 
attention at once to this plan, in which he really 
could do something, despite an inert Congress and 
a dissolving confederation. His first letter on the 
subject was written in March, 1784, and addressed 
to Jefferson, who was then in Congress, and who 
sympathized with Washington's views without 
seeing how isa they reached. He told Jefferson 
how he despaired of government aid, and how he 
therefore intended to revive the scheme of a com- 
pany, which he had started in 1775, and which had 
been abandoned on account of the war. He showed 
the varying interests which it was necessary to 
conciliate, asked Jefferson to see the governor of 
Maryland, so that that State might be brought into 
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the undertaking, and referred to the danger cC 
being anticipated and beaten by New York, a 
chord of local pride wbich he continued to toodi 
most adroitly aa the bnsinesB proceeded. Very 
characteristically, too, he took pains to call atten* 
tion to the fact that by his ownership of land he 
had a personal interest in the enterprise. He 
looked far beyond his own lands, but he was glad 
to haye his property developed, and with his usual 
freedom from anything liks pretense, he drew at- 
tention to the fact of his personal interests. 

On his return from his tour in the autumn, he 
proceeded to bring the matter to public attenti<m 
and to the consideration of the legislature. With 
this end in view he addressed a long letter to Gov- 
ernor Harrison, in which he laid -out his whole 
scheme. Detroit was to be the objective point, and 
he indicated the different routes by which inland 
navigation could thence be obtained, thus opening 
the Indian trade, and affording an outlet at the 
same time for the settlers who were sure to pour 
in when once the fear of British aggression waa 
removed. He dwelt strongly upon the danger of 
Virginia losing these advantages by the action of 
other States, and yet at the same time he suggested 
the methods by which Maryland and Pennsylvania 
could be brought into the plan. Then he advanced 
a series of arguments which were purely national 
in their scope. He insisted on the necessity of 
binding to the old colonies by strong ties the West- 
em States^ which ikiight easily be decoyed away 
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if Spsin or England had the sense to do it. This 
point he argaed with great force, for it was now 
no longer a Virginian argoment, bnt an argument 
for all the States. 

The practical result was that the legislature took 
ilie question np, more in deference to the writer's 
wishes and in gratitude for his servioes, than from 
any oomprshension of what the scheme meant. 
The companies were dnly organized, and the pro- 
moter was given a hundred and fifty shares, on the 
gtaand that the legislature wished to take every 
o]^rtanity of testifying their sense of ^^the nn- 
exampled merits of Greorge Washington towards 
hk country." Washington was much touched and 
not a little troubled by this action. He had been 
willing, as he said, to give up his cherished pri- 
vacy and repose in order to forward the enterprise. 
He had gone to Maryland even, and worked to 
engage that State in die scheme, but he could not 
bear the idea of taking money for what he regarded 
as part of a great public policy. '^I would wish," 
he said, ^'that every individual who may hear that 
it was a favorite plan of mine may know also that 
I had no other motive for promoting it than the 
advantage of which I conceived it would be pro* 
ductive to the Union, and to this State in particu- 
lar, by cementing the eastern and western territory 
together, at the same time that it will give vigor 
and increase to our commerce, and be a conven- 
ience to our citizens." 

**Haw would this matter be viewed, then, by the 
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eye of the world, and what would be the opinion of 
it, when it comes to be related that George Wash- 
ington has reoeived twenty thousand dollars and 
five thousand pounds sterling of the public money 
as an interest therein?" He thought it would 
make him look like a ^* pensioner or dependent" to 
accept this gratuity, and he recoiled from the idea. 
There is something entirely frank and human in 
the way in which he says ^^ George Washington," 
instead of using the first pronoun singular. He 
always saw facts as they were; he understood the 
fact called ^^ George Washington " as perfectly as 
any other, and although he wanted retirement and 
privacy, he had no mock modesty in estimating his 
own place in the world. At the same time, while 
he wished to be rid of the kindly gift, he shrank 
from putting on what he called the appearance of 
^^ ostentatious disinterestedness " by refusing it. 
Finally he took the stock and endowed two charity 
schools with the dividends. The scheme turned 
out successfully, and the work stiU endures, like 
the early surveys and various other things of a very 
different kind to which Washington put his hand. 
In the greater forces which were presently set in 
motion for the preservation of the future empire, 
the inland navigation, started in Virginia, dropped 
out of sight, and became merely one of the riUs 
which fed the mighty river. But it was the only 
really practical movement possible at the precise 
moment when it was beg^, and it was character- 
istic of its author, who always found, even in the 
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most diflooaraging oonditionB, something that could 
"be done. It might be only a very little something, 
but still that was better than nothing to the strong 
man ever dealing with facts as they actoally were 
on this confused earth, and not turning aside be- 
cause things were not as they oi:^ht to be. Thns 
many a battle and campaign had been saved, and 
so inland navigation played its part now. It 
helped, among other things, to bring Maryland 
and Virginia together, and their combination was 
the first step toward the Constitution of the United 
States. There is nothing fanciful in all this. No 
one would pretend that the Constitution of the 
United States was descended from Washington's 
James Biver and Potomac Biver companies. But 
he worked at them with that end in view, and so 
did what was nearest to his hand and most practi- 
cal toward union, empire, and the development of 
national sentiment. 

Ah, says some critic in critic's fashion, yon are 
carried away by your subject; yon see in a simple 
business enterprise, intended merely to open west- 
em lands, the far-reaching ideas of a statesman. 
POThaps our critic is right, for as one goes on liv- 
ing witii this Virginian soldier, studying his let- 
ters and his thoughts, one comes to believe many 
things of him, and to detect much meaning in his 
sayings and doings. Let us, however, show our 
evidence at least. Here is what he wrote to his 
friend Humphreys a year after his scheme was 
afoot: ^*My attention is more immediately engaged 
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in a project which I think big with great political 
as well as commercial consequences to the States, 
especially the middle ones; '' and then he went on 
to argue the necessity of fastening the Western 
States to the Atlantic seaboard and thus thwarting 
Spain and England. This looks like more than a 
money-making scheme; in fact, it justifies all that 
has been said, especially if read in connection with 
certain other letters of this period. Grreat political 
results, as well as lumber and peltry, were what 
Washington intended to float along his rivers and 
canals. 

In this same letter to Humphreys he touched 
also on another point in connection with the devel- 
opment of the West, which was of vast importance 
to the future of the country, and was even then 
agitating men's minds. He said: *^I may be sin- 
gular in my ideas, but they are these: that, to 
open a door to, and make easy the way for those 
settlers to the westward (who ought to advance 
regularly and compactly), before we make any stir 
about the navigation of the Mississippi, and before 
our settlements are far advanced towards that river, 
would be our true line of policy." Again he wrote : 
^However .singular the opinion maybe, I cannot 
divest myself of it, that the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi, at this time [1785], ought to be no object 
with us. On the contrary, until we have a little 
time allowed to open and make easy the ways 
between the Atlantic States and the western terri- 
tory, the obstructions had better remain." He 
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was right in describing himself as ^^ singular " in 
Ms views on this matter, which just then was excit- 
ing much attention. 

At that time indeed much feeling existed, and 
tiiere were many sharp divisions about the Missis- 
sippi question. One party, for the sake of a com- 
mercial treaty with Spain, and to get a trouble- 
some business out of the way, was ready to give up 
our chums to a free navigation of the great river; 
and this was probably the prevalent sentiment in 
CSongress, for to most of the members the Missis- 
sippi seemed a very remote affair indeed. On the 
other side was a smaller and more violent party, 
which was for obtaining the free navigation imme- 
diately and at aU hazards, and was furious at the 
proposition to make such a sacrifice as its oppo- 
nents proposed. Finally, there was Spain herself 
intriguing to get possession of the West, holding 
out bee navigation as a bait to the settlers of Ken- 
tucky, and keeping paid agents in that region to 
foster her schemes. Washington saw too far and 
too clearly to think for one moment of giving up 
the navigation of the Mississippi, but he also per- 
ceived what no one else seems to have thought of, 
that free navigation at that moment would give 
the western settlements *^the habit of trade " with 
New Orleans before they had formed it with the 
Atkntio seaboard, and would thus detach them 
from the United States. He wished, therefore, to 
have the Mississippi question left open, and all 
our claims reserved, so that trade by the river 
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should be obstructed until we had time to open our 
inland navigation and bind the western people to 
us by ties too strong to be broken. The fear that 
the river would be lost hj waiting did not disturb 
him in the least, provided our claims were kept 
alive. He wrote to Lee in June, 1786: ^^ When- 
ever the new States 'become so populous, and so 
extended to the westward, as really to need it, 
there will be no power which can deprive them of 
the use of the Mississippi." Again, a year later, 
while the convention was sitting in Philadelphia, 
he said: ^^My sentiments with respect to the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi have been long fixed, and 
are not dissimilar to those which are expressed in 
your letter. I have ever been of opinion that the 
true policy of the Atlantic States, instead of con- 
tending prematurely for the free navigation of that 
river (which eventually, and perhaps as soon as 
it will be our true interest to obtain it, must hap- 
pen), would be to open and improve the natural 
communications with the western country." The 
event justified his sagacity in all respects, for the 
bickerings went on until the United States were 
able to compel Spain to give what was wanted to 
the western communities, which by that time had 
been firmly boimd to those of the Atlantic coast. 

Much as Washington thought about holding fast 
the western country, there was yet one idea that 
overruled it as well as all others. There was one 
plan which he knew would be a quick solution of 
the dangers and difficulties for which inland navi- 
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gation and trade oonnections were at best but pal- 
liatives. He had learned by bitter experience, as 
no other man had learned, the vital need and value 
of union. He felt it as soon as he took command 
of the army, and it rode like black care behind 
him from Cambridge to Yorktown. He had hoped 
something from the confederation, but he soon saw 
that it was as worthless as the utter lack of system 
which it replaced, and amounted merely te substi- 
tuting one kind of impotence and confusion for 
another. Others might be deceived by phrases as 
to nationality and a general government, but he 
had dwelt among hard facts, and he knew that 
these things did not exist. He knew that what 
passed for them, stood in their place and wore 
their semblance, were merely temporary creations 
bom of the common danger, and doomed, when 
the pressure of war was gone, to fall to pieces in 
imbecility and inertness. To the lack of a proper 
union, which meant to his mind national and ener- 
getic government, he attributed the failures of the 
campaigns, the long-drawn miseries, and in a word 
the needless prolongation of the Bevolution. He 
saw, too, that what had been so nearly ruinous in 
war would be absolutely so in peace, and before 
the treaty was actually signed he had begun to call 
attention to the great question on the right settle- 
ment of which the future of the cotmtiy depended. 
To Hamilton he wrote on March 4, 1788 : ''It is 
clearly my opinion, unless Congress have powers 
competent to all general purposes, that the dis- 

VOL. II. 
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tresses we have enoountered, the expense we have 
incurred, and the blood we liaye spilt, will avail 
us nothing," Again he wrote to Hamilton, a few 
weeks later: ^^My wish to see the union of these 
States established upon liberal and permanent 
principles, and inclination to contribute my mite 
in pointing out the defects of the present constitu- 
tion, are equally great. All my private letters 
have teemed with these sentiments, and whenever 
this topic has been the subject of conversation, I 
have endeavored to diffuse and enforce them," 
His circular letter to the governors of the States 
at the close of the war, which was as eloquent as 
it was forcible, was devoted to urging the neces- 
sity of a better central government. ^' With this 
conviction," he said, ^*of the importance of the 
present crisis, silence in me would be a crime. I 
will therefore speak to your Excellency the lan- 
guage of freedom and of sincerity without disguise. 
. . . There are four things which I humbly con- 
ceive are essential to the well-being, I may even 
venture to say, to the existence, of the United 
States, as an independent power: — 

^^ First. An indissoluble union of the States 
under one federal head. 

^^ Second. A regard to public justice. 

** Third. The adoption of a proper peace estab- 
lishment; and, 

^'Fourth. The prevalence of that pacific and 
friendly disposition among the people of the United 
States, whidh will induce them to forget their local 
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pvejndioeB and policies ; to make those mntaal 
oonoenioiis which are requisite to the general pros- 
perity; and iQ some instances to sacrifice their in- 
dividual advantages to the interest of the commu- 
nity." The same appeal went forth again in his 
last address to the army, when he said: '^Although 
the general has so frequently given it as his opin- 
ion, in the most public and explicit manner, that 
unless the principles of the federal government 
were properly supported, and the powers of the 
Union increased, the honor, dignity, and justice of 
the nation would be lost forever; yet he cannot 
help repeating on this occasion so interesting a 
sentiment, and leaving it as his last injunction to 
every soldier, who may view the subject in the 
same serious point of light, to add his best endeav- 
ors to those of his worthy fellow-citizens towards 
effecting those great and valuable purposes on 
which our very existence as a nation so materially 
depends." 

These two papers were the first strong public 
appeals for union. The letter to the governors 
argued the question elaborately, and was intended 
for the general public. The address to the army 
was simply a watchword and last general order; 
for the army needed no arguments to prove the 
crying need of better government. Before this, 
Hamilton had written Us famous letters to Duane 
and Morris, and Madison was just beg^inning to 
turn his thoughts toward the problem of federal 
government; but with these exceptions Washing- 
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ton stood alone. In sending out these two papers 
he began the real work that led to the Constitu- 
tion. What he said was read and heeded through- 
out the oountty, for at the close of the war his 
personal influence was enormous, and with the 
army his uttterances were those of an oracle. By 
his appeal he made each officer and soldier a mis- 
sionary in the cause of the Union, and by his 
arguments to the governors he gave ground and 
motive for a party devoted to procuring better 
government. Thus he started the great movement 
which, struggling through many obstacles, culmi- 
nated in the Constitution and the union of the 
States. No other man could have done it, for no 
one but Washington had a tithe of the influence 
necessary to arrest public attention; and, save 
Hamilton, no other man then had even begun to 
understand the situation which Washington grasped 
so easily and firmly in all its completeness. 

He sent out these appeals as his last words to 
his countrymen at the dose of their conflict; but he 
had no intention of stopping there. He had writ- 
ten and spoken, as he said, to every one on every 
occasion upon this topic, and he continued to do 
so until the work was done. He had no sooner 
laid aside the military harness than he began at 
once to push on the cause of union. In the bottom 
of his heart he must have known that his work was 
but half done, and with the same pen with which 
he reiterated his intention- to live in repose and 
privacy, and spend his declining years beneath his 
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own vine and fig-tree, he wrote urgent appeals and 
wove strong arguments addressed to leaders in 
6Tery State. He had not been at home five days 
before he wrote to the younger Trumbull, congrat- 
ulating him on his father's vigorous message in 
behalf of better federal government, which had not 
been very well received by the Connecticut l^;isla- 
ture. He spoke of *^the jealousies and contracted 
temper " of the States, but avowed his belief that 
public sentiment was improving. ' ^^ Everything," 
he concluded, *^ my dear Trumbull, will come 
right at last, as we have often prophesied. My 
only fear is that we shall lose a little reputation 
first." A fortnight later he wrote to the gov- 
ernor of Virginia: ^^That the prospect before us 
is, as you justly observe, fair, none can deny; but 
what use we shall make of it is exceedingly prob- 
lematical; not but that I believe all things will 
come right at last, but like a young heir come a 
little prematurely to a large inheritance, we shall 
wanton and run riot until we have brought our 
reputation to the brink of ruin, and then like him 
shall have to labor with the current of opinion, 
when compelled, perhaps, to do what prudence and 
common policy pointed out as plain as any prob* 
lem in Euclid in the first instance." The sound- 
ness of the view is only equaled by the accuracy 
of the prediction. He might five years later have 
repeated this sentence, word for word, only alter* 
ing the tenses, and he would have rehearsed ex- 
actly the course of events. 
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While he wrote thus he keenly watched Con* 
grefls, and marhed its snie and not very gradual 
decline. He did what he could to bring about 
useful measuiee, and saw them one after the other 
oome to naught. He urged the impost scheme, and 
felt that its failure was fatal to the finannial wel- 
fare of the country, on which so much depended. 
He always was striving to do the best with exist- 
ing conditions, but the hopelessness of eyery effort 
soon satisfied him that it was a waste of time and 
energy. So he turned again in the midst of his 
canal schemes to renew his exhortations to leading 
men in the various States on the need of union as 
the only true solution of existing troubles. 

To James McHenry, of Maryland, he wrote in 
August, 1786: ^*I confess to you candidly that I 
can foresee no evil greater than disunion; than 
those unreasonable jealousies which are continually 
poisoning our minds and filling them with imagi- 
nary evils for the prevention of real ones." To 
William Grrayson of Virginia, then a member of 
Congress, he wrote at the same time : ^^I have ever 
been a friend to adequate congressional powers; 
consequently I wish to see the ninth article of the 
confederation amended and extended. Without 
these powers we cannot support a national charac- 
ter, and must appear contemptible in the eyes of 
Europe. But to you, my dear Sir, I ¥rill candidly 
confess that in my opinion it is of little avail to 
give them to Congress." He was already clearly 
of opinion that the existing system was hope- 
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1608, and the following spring he wrote still more 
ahaipfy as to the state of public aflEairs to Henry 
Lee, in Congress* ^ My sentiments," he said, 
^'with respect to the federal government are well 
known. Publicly and privately have they been 
communicated without reserve; but my opinion is 
that there is more wickedness than ignorance in 
the conduct of the States, or, in other words, in 
the conduct of those who have too much influence 
in the gov e rnment of them; and until the curtain 
is withdrawn, and the private views and selfish 
principles upon which these men act are exposed 
to public notice, I have littb hope of amendment 
without another c<mvulsion." 

He did not confine himself, however, to letters, 
important as the work done in this way was, but 
used all his influence toward practical measures 
outside of Congress, of whose action he quite 
despaired. The plan for a commercial agreement 
between Maryland and Virginia was concerted at 
Mount Vernon, and led to a call to all the States 
to meet at Annapolis for the same object. This, 
of course, received Washington's hearty approval 
and encouragement, but he evidently regarded it, 
although important, as merely a preliminary step 
to something wider and better. He wrote to 
Lafayette describing the proposed gathering at 
Annapolis, and added: ^*A general convention is 
talked of by many for the pnr])ose of revising and 
correcting the defects of the federal government; 
but whilst this is the wish of some, it is the dread 
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of others, from an opinion that matters are not yet 
sufficiently ripe for sach an event." This ex- 
pressed his own feeling, for although he was en- 
tirely convinced that only a radical reform would 
do, he questioned whether the time had yet arrived, 
and whether things had become bad enough, to 
make such a reform either possible or lasting. He 
was chiefly disturbed because he felt that there 
was "more wickedness than ignorance mixed in 
our councils," and he grew more and more anxious 
as public afiEairs declined without apparently pro- 
ducing a reaction. The growing contempt shown 
by foreign nations and the arrogant conduct of 
Great Britain especially alarmed him, while the 
rapid sinking of the national reputation stung him 
to the quick. "I do not conceive," he wrote to 
Jay, in August, 1786, "we can exist long as a 
nation without having lodged somewhere a power 
which will pervade the whole Union in as energetic 
a manner as the authority of the state governments 
extends over the several States." Thus with un- 
erring judgment he put his finger on the vital point 
in the whole question, which was the need of a 
national government that should deal with the 
individual citizens of the whole countiy and not 
with the States. "To be fearful," he continued, 
"of investing Congress, constituted as that body 
is, with ample authorities for national purposes, 
appears to me the very climax of popular absurdity 
and madness. . . • Bequisitions are actually little 
better than a jest and a byword throughout the 
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land* If you tell the legislatures they haye tio- 
lated the treaty of peace, and uiTaded the preroga- 
tives of the confederacy, they will langh in yonr 
face. • • • It is much to be feared, as you ob« 
aerye, that the better kind of people, being dis- 
gosted with the oiroumstanoes, will have their 
minds prepared for any revolution whatever. . • • 
I am told that even respectable characters speak of 
a monarchical government without horror. From 
thinking proceeds speaking; thence to acting is 
often but a single step. But how irrevocable and 
tremendous I What a triumph for our enemies to 
verify their predictionsl ... It is not my busi- 
ness to embark again upon a sea of troubles. Nor 
could it be expected that my sentiments and opin- 
ions would have much weight on the minds of my 
countrymen. They have been neglected, though 
given as a last legacy in the most solenm manner. 
I had then perhaps some claims to public attention. 
I consider myself as having none at present." 

It is interesting to observe the ease and certainty 
with which, in dealing with the central question, 
he grasped all phases of the subject and judged of 
the effect of the existing weakness with regard to 
every relation of the country and to the poUtics of 
each State. He pointed out again and again the 
manner in which we were exposed to foreign hos- 
tility, and analyzed the designs of England, rightly 
detecting a settled policy on her part to injure and 
divide where she had failed to conquer. Others 
were blind to the meaning of the English attitude 
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as to the western posts, oommeroe, and intemational 
relations. Washington brought it to the attention 
of our leading men, educating them on this as on 
other points, and showing, too, the stupidity af 
Great Britain in her attempt to belittle the trade 
of a country which, as he wrote Lafayette in pro- 
phetic vein, would one day '^have weight in the 
scale of empires/' 

He followed with the same care the course of 
CTcnts in the seyeral States. In them all he re* 
sisted the craze for issuing irredeemable paper 
money, writing to his Tarious correspondents, and 
urging energetic opposition to this specious and 
pernicious form of public dishonesty. It was to 
Massachusetts, however, that his attention was 
most strongly attracted by the social disorders 
which culminated in the Shays rebellion. There 
the miserable condition of public affairs was bear- 
ing bitter fruit, and Washington watched the pro- 
gress of the troubles with profound anxiety. He 
wrote to Lee: ^^You talk, my good sir, of employ- 
ing influence to appease the present tumults in 
Massachusetts. I know not where iJiiat influence 
is to be found, or, if attainable, that it would be 
a proper remedy for the disorders. It^ueace is 
not g<yoemment. Let us haye a government by 
which our lives, liberties, and properties will be 
secured, or let us know the worst at once.'' 
Through ^^all this mist of intoxication and folly," 
however, Washington saw that the Shays insur- 
rection would probably be the means of frighten- 
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ing the indifferent, and of driving those who seemed 
impervions to eyeiy appeal to reason into an active 
support of some better form of government. He 
T%htly thought that riot and bloodshed would 
prove oonvincing arguments. 

In order to understand the utter demoralissation 
of society, politics, and public opinion at that 
time, the offspring of a wasting civil war and of 
colonial habits of thought, it is interesting to con* 
trast the attitude of Washington with that of an- 
other distinguished American in regard to the 
Shays rebellion. While Washington was looking 
solemnly at this manifestation of weakness and 
disorder, and was urging strong measures with 
passionate vehemence, Jefferson was writing from 
Paris in the flippant vein of the fashionable French 
theorists, and uttering such ineffable nonsense as 
the famous sentence about *^once in twenty years 
watering the tree of liberty with the blood of 
tyrants." There could be no better illustration 
of what Washington was than this contrast be- 
tween the man of words and the man of action, 
between the astute leader of a party, the shrewd 
manager of men, and the silent leader of armies, 
the master builder of states and governments. 

I have followed Washington through the corre- 
spondence of this time with some minuteness, be- 
cause it is the only way by which his work in over- 
coming the obstacles in tiie path to good govern- 
ment can be seen. He held no public office; he 
had no means of reaching the popular ear. He 
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waB neither a professional orator nor a writ^ of 
pamphlets, and the press of that day, if he had 
controlled it, had no power to mould or direct 
public thought. Yet, despite these obstacles, he 
set himself to develop public opinion in &Tor of a 
better goyemment, and he worked at this dif&cult 
and impalpable task without ceasing, from the day 
that he resigned from the army until he was called 
to the presidoicy of the United States. He did it 
by means of private letters, a feeble instrument 
to-day, but much more effective then. Jefferson 
never made speeches nor published essays, but he 
built up a great parfy, and carried himself into 
power as its leader by means of letters. In the 
same fashion Washington started the scheme for 
internal waterways, in order to bind the East and 
the West together, set on foot the pdicy of oom« 
mercial agreements between the States, and argued 
on the ^^ imperial theme '' with leading men every- 
where. A study of these letters reveals a strong, 
logical, and deliberate working towards the desired 
end. Tliere was no scattering fire. Whether he 
was writing of canals, or the Mississippi, or the 
Western posts, or paper money, or the impost, 
or the local disorders, he always was arguing and 
urging union and an energetic central government. 
These letters went to the leaders of thought and 
opinion, and were quoted and passed from hand to 
hand. They brought immediately to the cause all 
the soldiers and officers of the army, and they 
aroused and convinced the strongest and ablest 
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men in eveij State. Waahington's personal in- 
flnenee was yery great, something we of this gen- 
eration, with a vast territory and seventy millions 
of people, cannot readily understand. To many 
persons his word was law; to all that was best in 
the communily, everything he said had immense 
weight. This influenoe he used with care and 
without waste. Every blow he struck went home. 
It is impossible to estimate just how much he 
effected, but it is safe to say that it is to Wash- 
ington, aided first by Hamilton and then by Madi- 
son, that we owe the development of public opin- 
ion and the formation of the party which devised 
and carried the Constitution. Events of course 
worked with them, but they used events, and did 
not suffer the golden opportunities, which without 
them would have been lost, to sUp by. 

When Washington wrote of the Shays rebellion 
to Liee, the movement toward a better union, which 
he had begun, was on the brink of success. That 
ill-starred insurrection became, as he foresaw, a 
powerful spur to the policy started at Mount Ver- 
non, and adopted by Virginia and Maryland. 
From this had come the Annapolis convention, and 
thence the call for another convention at Philadel- 
phia. As soon as the word went abroad that a 
general convention was to be held, the demand for 
Washington as a delegate was heard on all sides. 
At first he shrank from it. Despite the work 
which he had been doing, and which he must have 
known would bring him once more into public ser- 
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vice, he still olung to the vision of home life which 
he had brought with him from the army. NoTem- 
ber 18, 1786, he wrote to Madison, that from a 
sense of obligation he should go to the convention, 
were it not that he had declined on account of his 
retirement, age, and rheumatism to be at a meeting 
of the Cincinnati at the same time and place. But 
no one heeded him, and Virginia elected him 
unanimously to head her delegation at Philadel- 
phia. He wrote to Governor Bandolph, acknow- 
ledging the honor, but reiterating what he had 
said to Madison, and urging the choice of some 
one else in his place. Still Virginia held the ques- 
tion open, and on February 8 he wrote to Ejhox 
that his private intention was not to attend. The 
pressure continued, and, as usual when the strug- 
gle drew near, the love of battle and the sense of 
duly began to reassert themselves. March 8 he 
again wrote to E^nox that he had not meant to 
come, but that the question had occurred to him, 
*^ Whether my non-attendance in the convention 
will not be considered as dereliction of republican- 
ism; nay, more, whether other motives may not, 
however injuriously, be ascribed for my not exert- 
ing myself on this occasion in support of it;" and 
therefore he wished to be informed as to the public 
expectation on the matter. On March 28 he wrote 
again to Bandolph that ill-health might prevent his 
going, and therefore it would be well to appoint 
some one in his place. April 2 he said that if 
representation of the States was to be partial, or 
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powers oramped, he did not want to be a sharer 
in the business. "If the delegates assemble," he 
wrote, "with such powers as will enable the con* 
mention to probe the defects of the oonstitntion to 
the bottom and point out radical cures, it would be 
an honorable employment; otherwise not." This 
idea of ine£Biciency and failure in the conyention 
had long been present to his mind, and he had 
already said that, if their powers were insufficient, 
the convention should go boldly over and beyond 
them and make a gOTcmment with the means of 
ooercion, and able to enforce obedience, without 
which it would be, in his opinion, quite worthless. 
Thus he pondered on the difficulties, and held back 
his acceptance of the post; but when the hour of 
action drew near, the rheumatism and the misgiv- 
ings alike disappeared before the inevitable, and 
Washington arrived in Philadelphia, punctual as 
usual, on May 13, the day before the opening of 
the convention. 

The other members were by no means equally 
prompt, and a week elapsed before a bare quorum 
was obtained and the convention enabled to organ- 
ize. In this interval of waiting there appears to 
have been some informal discussion among the 
members present, between those who favored an 
entirely new Constitution and those who timidly 
desired only half-way measures. On one of these 
occasions Washington is reported by Gouvemeur 
Morris, in a eidogy delivered twelve years later, 
to have said: "It is too probable that no plan we 
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propose will be adopted. Perhaps another dread- 
ful conflict is to be sustained. If, to please the 
people, we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how 
can we afterwards defend our work? Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and honest can re- 
pair. The event is in the hand of God." The 
Is^guage is no doubt that of Morris, speaking 
from memory and in a highly rhetorical vein, but 
we may readily believe that the quotation accu- 
rately embodied Washington's opinion, and that 
he took this high ground at the outset, and strove 
from the beginning to inculcate upon his fellow- 
members the absolute need of bold and decisive 
action. The words savor of the orator who quoted 
them, but the noble and courageous sentiment 
which they express is thoroughly characteristic of 
the man to whom they were attributed.^ 

^ It is neoenary to say a few words in regard to this qnotation 
of Washington's words made by Morris, because both BIr. Ban- 
oroft (Hittory of the ConMtitutwn, ii 8) and Mr. John Fiske (7^ 
Critical Period of American Hietory, p. 282) quote them as if 
they were absolutely and Terbally anthentie. It Is perf eetly cer- 
tain that from May 25 to September 17 Washington spoke 
but once ; that is, he spoke but once in the conyention after it 
became saeh by organization. This point is determined by Madi- 
son's statement (Notes, iiL 1600), that when Washington took the 
floor in behalf of Gorham's amendment, it was the only oc- 
oasioD on which the president entered at aU into the disonsaions of 
the conyention." (The italics are mine.) I haye examined the 
manuscript at the State Department, and these words are written 
in Madison's own hand in the body of the text and indosed in 
brackets. Biadison was the most accurate of men. His notes 
are only abstracts of what was said, but he was nerer abeent from 
the oonTention, and there can be no question that if 
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Wben a qnomm was finally obtained, Washing- 
ton was unanimously chosen to preside over the 
oonyention; and there he sat during the sessions 



IumI ottered ihe words attributed to him by Morris, a speech so 
impoitaiit woold haTe been giyen as fully as possible, and Madison 
woidd not haTe said distiiiotly that the Gorham amendment was 
the only oeeaskm when the president entered into the disonssioiis 
of tiie oonTBiitioii* 

It is, therefore, certain that Washinifton said nothing in the 
eomrentioD except on the occasion of the Gbrham amendment, and 
Mr. fianeroft tightly aasigns the Morris qnotation to Bome time 
dming the week which elapsed between the date fixed for the as- 
sembling of the couTention and that on which a qnomm of States 
was obtained. The words given by Moms, if uttered at all, 
most have been spoken inf onnally in the way of conyersation 
before there was any oooTention, strictly speaking, and of coutm 
befose Washington was chosen president. Mr. Fiske, who derotes 
a page to these sentences from the eulogy, describes Washington 
as rising from Ids president's chair and addressing the conTention 
widi great solemnity. There ii no authority whaterer to show 
that he rose from the chair to address the other delegates, and, if 
he used the words quoted by Morris, he was certainly not presi- 
dent of the contention when he did so. The latter blunder, how* 
erer, is Morris's own, and in making it he contradicts himself. 
These are his words : " He is their presideiit. It ia a question 
pKerioDS to their first meeting what course shaU be pursued." In 
odier words, he was their president before they had met and 
chosen a president. This is a &ir illustration of the loose and 
rhetorical charaoter of the passage in which Washington's admo- 
nition ii quoted. The entire paragraph, with its mixture of 
tenses aiisiiig from the use of the lustorioal present which Mor- 
ris's I'lntiri'*^^ fancies led him to employ, is, in fact, purely rhetor^ 
ieal, and has only the authority due to performances of that 
diaraeter. It seems to me imposrible, therefore, to fairly sup- 
pose that the words quoted by Morris were anything more than 
Ins own presentation of a sentiment which he, no doubt, heard 
Waahington urge frequently and forcibly. Even in this limited 
aeceptation his account is both interesting and Taluable, as indi- 

YOL.n. 
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of four months, silent, patient, ezoept on a single 
occasion,^ taking no part in debate, but guiding 
the business, and using all his powers witii steady 
persistence to compass the great end. The de- 
bates of that remarkable body have been preserved 
in outline in the full and careful notes of Madison. 
Its history has been elaborately written, and the 
arguments and opinions of its members have been 
minutely examined and unsparingly criticised. We 
are still ignorant, and shall always remain igno- 
rant, of just how much was due to Washington 
for the final completion of the work. His gen- 
eral views and his line of action are clearly to 
be seen in his letters and in the words attributed 
to him by Morris. That he labored day and night 
for success we know, and that his influence with 
his fellow-members was vast we also know, but the 

oatiiig Waahington's opinion and the tone be took irxth bhlellow- 
memben; Irat this, I think, is the ntmoet -weight that em be 
attached to it. I haye diseoaaed the pdnt thua minutely beeanae 
two anthoritiea ao distxngniahed aa Mr. Banoroft and Mr. Fiake 
have laid so mnoh atreaa on the words giren by Mqrria, and hsTS 
seemed to me to aooord to Ihem a greater weight and a higher 
anthenticity than the facts warrant. Morria's eology on Waah- 
ingfton was deliTered in New York, and may be f onnd most read- 
ily in a little Tolnme entitled WtMngtoidana (p. 110), pnbHalied 
at Lancaster in 1802. 

^ Just at the dose of the oonrention, when the Oonslitation in 
its last tliaft waa in the final stage and on the ere of adoption, Mr. 
Gorham of Maasaohnaetts moTed to amend by reducing the Unut 
of population in a eon g r o a ri onal district from forty to thirty thou- 
sand. Waahington took the floor and argued briefly and modeedy 
in favor of the ohange. Wb mere request was sufficient, and the 
amendment was unanimously adopted. 
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rest we can only oonjectore. There oame a time 
wben eveiything was at a standstill, and when 
it looked as if no agreement could be reached 
by the men representing so many oonflioting inter* 
ests. Hamilton had made his great speech, and, 
the vote of his State cast against him by 
two oolleagoes on every question, had gone 
home in a frame of mind which we may easily be- 
liere was neither very contented nor very sanguine. 
£yen Franklin, most hopeful and buoyant of men, 
was nearly ready to despair. Washington himself 
wrote to Hamilton, on July 10: ^^When I refer 
you to the stato of the counsels which prevailed at 
the period you left this city, and add that they are 
now, if possible, in a worse train than ever, you 
will find but little ground on which the hope of a 
good establishment can be formed. In a word, 
I almost despair of seeing a favorable issue to the 
proceedings of our convention, and do therefore 
re]>ent having had any agency in the business." 
Matters were certainly in a bad stato when Wash- 
ing^ton could write in this strain, and when his 
passion for success was so cooled that he repented 
of agency in the business. There was much vir- 
tue, however, in that little word ^^ almost." He 
did not quite despair yet, and, after his fashion, 
he held on with grim tenacity. We know what 
the compromises finally were, and how they were 
brought about, but we can never do exact justice 
to the iron will which held men together when all 
compromises seemed impossible, and which even 
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in tihe darkest hour would not wholly despair. AH 
that can be said is, that without the influence and 
the labors of Washington the oonvention of 1787, 
in all probability, would have failed of success. 

At all eyents it did not taSl. and after much 
tribulation the work was done. On September 17, 
1787, a day ever to be memorable, Washington 
affixed his bold and handsome signature to the 
Constitution of the United States. Tradition has 
it that as he stood by the table, pen in hand, he 
said: "Should the States reject this excellent 
Constitution, the probability is that opportunity 
will never be offered to cancel another in peace; 
the next will be drawn in blood. ^' Whether the 
tradition is well or ill founded, the sentence has 
the ring of truth. A great work had been aooom* 
plished. If it were cast aside, Washington knew 
that the sword and not the pen would make the 
next Constitution, and he regarded that awful 
alternative with dread. He signed first, and was 
followed by all the members present, with three 
notable exceptions. Then the delegates dined to- 
gether at the city tavern, and took a cordial leave 
of each other. "After which," the president of 
the convention wrote in his diary, "I returned to 
my lodgings, did some business with, and received 
the papers from, the secretary of the convention, 
and retired to meditate upon the momentous work 
which had been executed." It is a simple sen- 
tence, but how much it means! The world would 
be glad to-day to know what the thoughts were 
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which filled Washington's mind as he sat alone in 
the qniet of that summer afternoon, with the new 
Constitution lying hefore him. But he was then 
as ever silent. He did not go alone to his room 
to exhibit himself on paper for the admiration of 
posterity. He went there to meditate for his own 
guidance on what had been done for the benefit 
of bis countiy. The city bells had rung a joyful 
chime when he arrived four months before. Ought 
they to ring again with a new gladness, or should 
ihey toll for the death of bright hopes, now the 
task was done? Washington was intensely human. 
In that hour of silent thought his heart must have 
swelled with a consciousness that he had led his 
people through a successful Revolution, and now 
again from the darkness of political confusion and 
dissolution to the threshold of a new existence. 
But at the same time he never deceived himself. 
The new Constitution was but an experiment 
and an opportunity. Would the States accept it? 
And if they accepted it, would they abide by it? 
Was this instrument of government, wrought out 
so painfully, destined to go to pieces after a few 
years of trial, or was it to prove strong enough to 
become the charter of a nation and hold the States 
toge&er indissolubly against all the shocks of poli- 
tics and revolution? Washington, with his fore- 
sight and strong national instinct, plainly saw these 
momentous questions, somewhat dim then, although 
dear to all the world to-day. We can guess how 
solenmly he thought about them as he meditated 
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alone in his room on that September afternoon. 
Whatever his reflections, his conclusions were sim- 
ple. He made up his mind that the only chance 
for the country lay in the adoption of the new 
scheme, but he was sober enough in his opinions 
as to the Constitution itself. He said of it to La- 
fayette the day after the signing: ^'It is the result 
of four months' deliberation. It is now a child of 
fortune, to be fostered by some and buffeted by 
others. What will be the general opinion or the 
reception of it is not for me to decide; nor shall 
I say anything for or against it. If it be good, I 
suppose it will work its way; if bad, it will recoil 
on the framers." We catch sight here of the old 
theory that his public life was at an end, and now, 
when this exceptional duty had been performed, 
that he would retire once more to remote privacy. 
This fancy, as well as the extremely philosophical 
mood about the fate of the Constitution, apparent 
in this letter, soon disappeared. Within a week 
he wrote to Henry, in whom he probably already 
suspected the most formidable opponent of the new 
plan in Virginia: *^I wish the Constitution, which 
is offered, had been more perfect; but I sincerely 
beUeve it is the best that could be obtained at this 
time, and as a constitutional door is opened for 
amendments hereafter, the adoption of it under 
the present circumstances of the Union is, in my 
opinion, desirable." Copies of this letter were 
sent to Harrison and Nelson, and the correspond- 
ence thus started soon increased rapidly. He 
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-wrote to Hamilton and Madison to ootinsel with 
tJiem as to the prospeots of the Constitation, and 
to KnoK to supply him with arguments and urge 
Iiim to energetic work* By January of the new 
year the tone of indifference and donbt manifested 
in the letter to Lafayette had quite gone, and we 
find him writing to Goyemor Bandolph, in repty 
to that gentleman's objections: ^^ There are some 
things in the new form, I wiU readily acknowledge, 
which never did, and I am persuaded never will, 
obtain my cordial approbation, but I did then con- 
oeive and do now most firmly believe that in the 
aggr^aie it is the best Constitution that can be 
obtained at this epoch, and that this or a dissolu- 
tion of the Union awaits our choice, and is the only 
alternative before us. Thus believing, I had not, 
nor have I now, any hesitation in deciding on 
vrhioh to lean." 

Thus the few letters to a few friends extended 
to many letters to many friends, and traveled 
into every State. They all urged the necessity of 
adopting the Constitution as the best that could be 
obtained. What Washington's precise objections 
to the Constitution were is not clear. In a general 
way it was not energetic enough to come up to his 
idcnd, but he never particularized in his criticisms. 
He may have admitted the existence of defects in 
order simply to disarm opposition, and doubtless 
lie, like most of the framers, was by no means 
completely satisfied with his work. But he brushed 
all faults aside, and drove steadily forward to the 
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great end in view. He was as far remoyed as pos- 
sible from that liigUy virtuous and very ineffective 
class of persons who will not support anything that 
is not perfect, and who generally contrive to do 
more harm than all the avowed enemies of sound 
government. Washington did not stop to worry 
over and argue about details, but sought steadily 
to bring to pass the main object at which he aimed. 
As he had labored for the convention, so he now 
labored for the Constitution, and his letters to 
his friends not only had great weight in forming a 
Federal party and directing its movements, but ex- 
tracts from them were quoted and published, thus 
exerting a direct and powerful influence on public 
opinion. 

He made himself deeply felt in this way every- 
where, but of course more in his own State than 
anywhere else. His confidence at first in r^ard 
to Virginia changed gradually to an intense and 
weD-grounded anxiety, and he not only used every 
means, as the conflict extended, to strengthen his 
friends and gain votes, but he received and cir- 
culated personally copies of ^*The Federalist," in 
order to educate public opinion. The contest in 
the Virginia convention was for a long time doubt- 
ful, but finally the end was reached, and the deci- 
sion was favorable. Without Washington's influ- 
ence, it is safe to say that the Constitution would 
have been lost in Virginia, and without Virginia 
the great experiment would probably have failed. 
In tiie same spirit he worked on after the new 
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aclieme had seonied enongli States to insure a trial. 
T?he CoDstitatioii had been ratified ; it must now be 
made to work, and Washington wrote earnestly to 
tbe leaders in the various States, urging them to 
see to it that ^* Federalists, '^ stanch friends of the 
Constitution, were elected to Congress. There 
was no yagueness about his notions on this point. 
A party had carried the Constitution and secured 
its ratification, and to that party he wished the 
administration and establishment of the new sys- 
tem to be intrusted. He did not take the view 
that, because the fight was over, it was henceforth 
to be considered that there had been no fight, and 
that all men were politically alike. He was quite 
ready to do all in his power to conciliate the op- 
ponents of union and the Constitution, but he did 
not believe that the momentous task of converting 
the paper system into a living organism should be 
confided to any hands other than those of its tried 
and trusty friends* 

But while he was looking so carefully after the 
choice of the right men to fill the legislature of the 
new government, the people of the country turned 
to him with the universal demand that he should 
stand at the head of it, and fill the great office of 
first President of the Bepublic. In response to 
the first suggestion that came, he recognized the 
fact that he was likely to be again called upon for 
another great public service, and added simply that 
at his age it involved a sacrifice which admitted of 
no compensation. He maintained this tone when- 
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ever he alluded to the subject, in response to the 
numerous letters urging him to accept. But al- 
though he declined to announce any decision, he 
had made up his mind to the inevitable. He had 
put his hand to the plough, and he would not turn 
back. His only anxiety was that the people should 
know that he shrank from the office, and would 
only leave his farm to take it from a sense of over- 
mastering duty. Besides his reluctance to engage 
in a fresh struggle, and his fear that his motives 
might be misunderstood, he had the same diffi- 
dence in his own abilities which weighed upon him 
when he took command of the armies. His passion 
for success, which determined him to accept the 
presidency, if it was deemed indispensable that he 
should do so, made him dread failure with an al- 
most morbid keenness, although his courage was 
too high and his will too strong ever to draw back. 
Besponsibility weighed upon his spirits, but it 
could not daunt him. He wrote to Trumbull in 
December, 1788, that he saw ^'nothing but clouds 
and darkness before him," but when the hour came 
he was ready. The elections were favorable to the 
Federalists. The electoral colleges gave Wash- 
ington their unanimous vote, and on April 16, 
having been duly notified by Congress of his eleo- 
tion, he left Mount Vernon for New York, to as- 
siune the conduct of the government, and stand at 
the head of the new Union in its first battle for 
life. 

From the early day when he went out to seek 
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Sliirley and win redress against the assumptions 
of British officers, Washington's journeys to the 
^orth had been memorable in their purposes. He 
liad tiayeled northward to sit in the first conti- 
nental congress, to take command of the army, 
and to preside over the constitutional convention. 
Now he went, in the fullness of his fame, to enter 
upon a task less dangerous, perhaps, than leading 
armies, but more beset with difficulties, and more 
perilous to his reputation and peace of mind, 
tlian any he had yet undertaken. He felt all this 
keenly, and noted in his diary : ^' About ten o'clock 
I bade adieu to Mount Vernon, to private life, and 
to domestic felicity; and with a mind oppressed 
with more anxious and painful sensations than I 
liave words to express, set out for New York, with 
the best disposition to render service to my coun- 
try, in obedience to its call, but with less hope of 
answering its expectations." 

The first stage of his journey took him only to 
Alexandria, a few mQes from his home, where a 
public dinner was given to him by his friends and 
neighbors. He was deeply moved when he rose to 
xeply to the words of affection addressed to him 
by the mayor as spokesman of the people. ^^ All 
that now remains for me," he said, ^4s to commit 
myself and you to the care of that beneficent Be- 
ing who, on a former occasion, happily brought 
ns together after a long and distressing separa- 
tion. Perhaps the same gracious Providence will 
again indulge me. But words fail me. Unutterable 
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sensationB must then be left to more expressive 
silence, while from an aching heart I bid all my 
affectionate friends and kind neighbors farewell." 
So he left his home, sad at the parting, looking 
steadily, but not joyfully, to the future, and silent 
as was his wont. The simple dinner with his 
friends and neighbors at Alexandria was but the 
beginning of the chorus of praise and Godspeed 
which rose higher and stronger as he advanced. 
The road, as he traveled, was lined with people, 
to see him and cheer him as he passed. In every 
village the people from the farm and workshop 
crowded the streets to watch for his carriage, and 
the ringing of bells and firing of guns marked his 
coming and his going. At Baltimore a cavalcade 
of citizens escorted him, and cannon roared a wel- 
come. At the Pennsylvania line Governor Mifliin, 
with soldiers and citizens, gathered to greet him. 
At Chester he mounted a horse, and in the midst 
of a troop of cavalry rode into Philadelphia, be- 
neath triumphal arches, for a day of public rejoi- 
cing and festivity. At Trenton, instead of snow 
and darkness, and a sudden onslaught upon sur- 
prised Hessians, there was mellow sunshine, an 
arch of triumph, and yoiuig girls walking before 
him, strewing flowers in his path, and singing 
songs of praise and gratitude. When he reached 
Elizabethtown Point, the committees of Congress 
met him, and he there went on board a barge 
manned by thirteen pilots in white uniform, and 
was rowed to the city of New York. A long pro- 
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oeanon of barges swept after him with music and 
song, while the ships in the harbor, oovered with 
flags, fired salutes in his honor. When he reached 
the landing he declined to enter a carriage, but 
walked to his house, accompanied by Goyemor 
Clinton. He was dressed in the familiar buff and 
Uue, and, as the people caught sight of the stately 
figure and the beloyed colors, hats went off and 
the crowd bowed as he went by, bending like the 
ripened grain when the summer wind passes over 
it, and breaking forth into loud and repeated 
cheers. 

From Mount Vernon to New York it had been 
one long triumphal march. There was no impe- 
rial government to lend its power and military 
pageantry. There were no armies, with trophies 
to dazzle the eyes of the beholders; nor were there 
wealth and luzniy to give pomp and splendor to 
the occasion. It was the simple outpouring of 
popular feeling, untaught and true, but full of 
leTerence and gratitude to a great man. It was 
the noble instinct of hero-worship, always keen in 
humanity when the real hero comes to awaken it 
to life. Such an experience, rightly apprehended, 
would have impressed any man, and it affected 
Washington profoundly. He was deeply moved 
and touched, but he was neither excited nor elated. 
He took it all with soberness, almost with sadness, 
and when he was alone wrote in his diary: — 

^The display of boats which attended and joined 
us on this occasion, some with vocal and some with 
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instrumental music on board; the deoorations of 
the ships, the roar of cannon and the loud aoola- 
mations of the people, which rent the skies as I 
passed along the wharves, filled my mind with 
sensations as paioful (considering tiie reverse of 
this scene, which may be the case after all my 
labors to do good) as they were pleasing." 

In the very moment of the highest personal 
glory, the only thought is of the work which he 
has to do. There is neither elation nor cynicism, 
neither indifference nor self-deception, but only 
deep feeling and a firm, clear look into the future 
of work and conflict which lay silent and unknown 
beyond the triumphal arches and the loud acclaim 
of the people. 

On April 80 he was inaugurated. He went in 
procession to the hall, was received in the senate 
chamber, and thence proceeded to the balcony to 
take the oath. He was dressed in dark brown 
cloth of American manufacture, with a steel-hilted 
sword, and with his hair powdered and drawn back 
in the fashion of the time. When he appeared, 
a shout went up from the great crowd gathered 
beneath the balcony. Much overcome, he bowed 
in silence to the people, and there was an instant 
hush over all. Then Chaucellor Livingston ad- 
ministered the oath. Washington laid his hand 
upon the Bible, bowed, and said solemnly when 
the oath was concluded, ^^I swear, so help me 
God," and, bending reverently, kissed the book. 
Livingston stepped forward, and raising hb hand 
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cried, ^'Long live Greorge WasIiiDgton, President 
of the United States I" Then the cheers broke 
iorOk again, the oannon roared, and the bells rang 
out. Washing^n withdrew to the hall, where he 
read his inaugural address to Congress, and the 
history of the United States of America under the 
Constitntion was begun. 



CHAFTEB n 

STABTIKO THE GOTEBNMENT 

Washinqton was deeply gratified by his leoep- 
tion at the hands of the people from Alexandria 
to New York. He was profoundly moved by the 
ceremonies of his inauguration, and when he turned 
from the balcony to the senate chamber he showed 
in his manner and voice how much he felt the 
meaning of all that had occurred. His speech to 
the assembled Congress was solemn and impres- 
sive, and with simple reverence he acknowledged 
the guiding hand of Providence in the fortunes 
of the States. He made no recommendations to 
Congress, but expressed his confidence in their 
wisdom and patriotism, adjured them to remember 
that the success of republican government would 
probably be finally settled by the success of their 
experiment, reminded them that amendments to 
the Constitution were to be considered, and in- 
formed them that he could not receive any pecun- 
iary compensation for his services, and expected 
only that his expenses should be paid as in the 
Revolution. This was all. The first inaugural of 
the first President expressed only one thought, but 
that thought was pressed home with force. Wash- 
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ington wished the Congress to understand as he 
understood the weight and meaning of the task 
which had been imposed upon them, for he felt 
that if he could do this all would be well. How 
far he succeeded it would be impossible to say, but 
there can be no doubt as to the wisdom of his posi- 
tion. To have attempted to direct the first move- 
ments of Congress before he had really grasped the 
reins of the government would have given rise, 
very probably, to jealousy and opposition at the 
outset. When he had developed a policy, then it 
would be time to advise the senators and repre- 
sentatives how to carry it out. Meanwhile it was 
better to arouse their patriotism, awaken their 
sense of responsibility, and leave them free to 
begin their work under the guidance of these im- 
pressions. 

As for himself, his feelings remained unchanged. 
He had accepted the great post with solemn anx- 
iety, and when the prayers had all been said, and 
the last guns fired, when the music had ceased 
and the cheers had died away, and the illumina- 
tions had flickered and gone out, he wrote that in 
taking ofBce he had given up all expectation of 
private happiness, but that he was encouraged by 
the popular affection, as well as by the belief that 
his motives were appreciated, and that, thus sup- 
ported, he would do his best. In a few words, 
written some months later, he tersely stated what 
his office meant to him, and what grave difficulties 
surrounded his path. 

VOL. n. 
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^^The establishment of out new goTemmeni,*' 
he said, ^^ seemed to be the last great experiment 
for promoting hmnan happiness by a reasonable 
compact in ciyil society. It was to be, in the first 
instance, in a considerable degree, a goyemment 
of accommodation as well as a government of laws. 
Much was to be done by pmdence, much by con- 
ciliation, much by firmness. Few who are not 
philosophical spectators can realize the difScult 
and delicate part which a man in my situation had 
to act. All see, and most admire, the glare which 
hovers round the external happiness of elevated 
office. To me there is nothing in it beyond the 
lustre which may be reflected firom its connection 
with a power of promoting human felicity. In 
our progress towards political happiness my sta- 
tion is new, and, if I may use the expression, I 
walk on untrodden ground. There is scarcely an 
action the motive of which may not be subject 
to a double interpretation. There is scarcefy any 
part of my conduct which may not hereafter be 
drawn into precedent. If, after all my humble 
but faithful endeavors to advance the felicity of 
my country and mankind, I may indulge a hope 
that my labors have not been altogether without 
success, it will be the only real compensation I can 
receive in the closing scenes of life." 

There is nothing very stimulating to the imagi- 
nation in this soberness of mind and cahnness of 
utterance. The military conquerors and the sa- 
viors of society, with epigrammatic sayings, dra- 
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matio effects and rhythmic proclamations, are muoli 
more ezcitmg and dazzle the fancy much better. 
But it is this seriousness of mind, coupled with 
intensity of purpose and grim persistence, which 
has made the English-speaking race spread over 
the world and carry successful government in its 
train. The personal empire of Napoleon had 
crumbled before he died an exile in St. Helena, 
but the work of Washington still endures. Just 
what that work was, and how it was achieved, is 
all that still remains to be considered. 

The policies set on foot and carried through 
under the first federal administration were so bril- 
liant and so successful that we are apt to forget 
that months elapsed before the first of them was 
even announced. When Washington, on May 1, 
1789, began his duties, there was absolutely no- 
thing of the government of tiie United States in 
existence but a President and a Congress. The 
imperfect and broken machinery of the confedera- 
tion still moved feebly, and performed some of 
the absolutely necessary functions of government. 
But the new organization had nothing to work 
with except these outworn remnants of a dis- 
carded system. There were no departments, and 
no arrangements for the collection of revenue 
or the management of the postal service. A 
few scattered soldiers formed the army, and no 
navy existed. There were no funds and no finan- 
cial resources. There were not even traditions and 
forms of government, and, slight as these things 
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may seem, setUed methods of doing public business 
are essential to its prompt and proper transaction. 
These forms had to be devised and adopted first, 
and although they seem matters of course now, 
after a century of use, they were the subject of 
much thought and of some sharp controversy in 
1789. The manner in which the President was to 
be addressed caused some heated discussion even 
before the inauguration. America had but just 
emerged from the colonial condition, and the colo- 
nial habits were still unbroken. In private letters 
we find Washing^n referred to as ^His High- 
ness," and in some newspapers as ^^His Highness 
the President-General," while the Senate commit- 
tee reported in favor of addressing him as ^^His 
Highness the President of the United States and 
Protector of their Liberties." In the House, how- 
ever, the democratic spirit was strong, there was a 
fierce attack upon the proposed titles, and that 
body ended by addressing Washington simply as 
the ^* President of the United States," which, as 
it happened, settled the question finally. Wash- 
ington personally cared little for titles, although, 
as John Adams wrote to Mrs. Warren, he tiiought 
them appropriate to high office. But in this case 
he saw that there was a real danger lurking in the 
empty name, and so he was pleased by the decision 
of the House. Another matter was the relation 
between the President and the Senate. Should he 
communicate with them in writing or orally, being 
present during their deliberations as if they formed 
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an ezecatiTe oouncil? It was promptly deoided 
that nominations should be made in writing; bat 
as to treaties, it was at first thought best that 
the President should deliver them to the Senate 
in person, and it was arranged with minute eare 
where he should sit, beside the Yioe - President, 
while the matter was under diseussion. This ar- 
rangement, however, was abandoned after a single 
trial, and it was agreed that treaties, like nomina- 
tions, should come with written messages. 

Last and most important of aU was the question 
of the mode of conduct and the etiquette -to be 
established with regard to the President himself. 
In this, as in the matter of titles, Washington 
saw a real importance in what many persons might 
esteem only empty forms, and he proceeded with 
his customary thoroughness in dealing with the 
subject. What he did would be a precedent for 
the future as well as a target for present criticism, 
and he determined to devise a scheme which would 
resist attack, and be worthy to stand as an ex- 
ample for his successors. He therefore wrote to 
Madison: ^^The true medium, I conceive, must lie 
in pursuing such a course as will allow hun (the 
President) time for all the official duties of his 
station. This should be the primary object. The^ 
next, to avoid as much as may be the charge of 
superciliousness, and seclusion from information, 
by too much reserve and too great a withdrawal of 
himself from company on the one hand, and the 
inconveniences, as well as a diminution of respect^ 
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ability, from too free an intercourse and too mtieh 
familiarity on the other." This letter, with a set 
of queries, was also sent to the Vice-President, to 
Jay, and to Hamilton. They all agreed in the 
general views outlined by Washington. Adams, 
fresh from Europe, was inclined to surround the 
office, of which he justly had a lofty conception, 
with a good deal of ceremony, because he felt that 
these things were necessary in our relations with 
foreign nations. In the main, however, the advice 
of all who were consulted was in favor of keeping 
the nice line between too much reserve and too 
much familiarity, and this line, after all the advis- 
ing, Washington of course drew for himself. He 
did it in this way. He decided that he would re- 
turn no calls, and that he would receive no general 
visits except on specified days, and official visitors 
at fixed hours. The third point was in regard 
to dinner parties. The presidents of Congress 
hitherto had asked every one to dine, and had 
ended by keeping a sort of public table, to the 
waste of both time and dignity. Many persons, 
disgusted with this system, thought that the Presi- 
dent ought not to ask anybody to dinner. Bat 
Washington, never given to extremes, decided 
that he would iuvite to dinner persons of official 
rank and strangers of distinction, but no one else, 
and that he would accept no invitations for him- 
self. After a time he arranged to have a recep- 
tion every Tuesday, from three to four in the 
afternoon, and Mrs. Washing^n held a similar 
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levee on Fridays. These leoeptioiis, with a public 
dinner eyery week, were all the social entertain* 
ments for which the President had either time or 
liealth. 

By these sensible and apparently onimportant 
arrangements, Washington managed to give free 
access to every one who was entitled to it, and yet 
preserved the dignity and reserve due to his office. 
It was one of the real although unmarked services 
which he rendered to the new government, and 
which contributed so much to its establishment, 
for it would have been veiy easy to have lowered 
the presidential office by a false idea of republican 
simplicity. It would have been equally easy to 
have made it odious by a cold seclusion on the one 
hand, or by pomp and ostentation on the other. 
With his usual good judgment and perfect taste, 
Washington steered between the opposing dan- 
gers, and yet notwithstanding the wisdom of his 
arrangements, and in spite of their simplicity, he 
did not escape calumny on account of them. One 
criticism was that at his reception every one stood, 
which was thought to savor of incipient monarchy. 
To this Washington replied, with the directness of 
which he was always capable, that it was not usual 
to sit on such occasions, and, if it were, he had no 
room large enough for the number of chairs that 
would be required, and that, as the whole thing was 
perfectly unceremonious, every one could come and 
go as be pleased. Fault was also found with the 
manner in which he bowed, an accusation to which 
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he answered with an irony not nntinged with bit- 
temesB and contempt : ^* That I have not been able 
to make bows to the taste of poor Colonel B. (who, 
by the by, I believe never saw one of them) is to 
be regretted, especially too, as, upon those occa- 
sions, they were indiscriminately bestowed, and 
the best I was master of. Would it not have been 
better to throw the veil of charity over them, as- 
cribing their stiffness to the effects of age, or to 
the unskillfulness of my teacher, rather than to 
pride and dignity of office, which Grod knows has 
no charms for me? " 

As party hostility developed, these attacks 
passed from the region of private conversation to 
the columns of newspapers and the declamation 
of mob orators, and an especial snarl was raised 
over the circumstance that at some public ball the 
President and Mrs. Washington were escorted to 
a sofa on a raised platform, and that guests passed 
before them and bowed. Much monarchy and 
aristocracy were perceived in this little matter, 
and Jefferson carefully set it down in that collec- 
tion of withered slanders which he gave to an 
admiring posterity, after the grave had safely 
covered both him and those whom he feared and 
hated in his lifetime. This incident, however, 
was but an example of the political capital which 
was sought for in the conduct of the presidential 
office. The celebration of the birthday, the propo- 
sition to put Washington's head upon the coins, 
and many other similar trifles, were all twisted to 
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the same purpose. The dynasty of Cleon has been 
a long one, so long that even the suooession of the 
Popes seems temporary beside it, and it flourished 
in Washington's time as rankly as it did in Athens, 
or as it does to-day. The object of the assault 
varies, but the motives and the purpose are as old 
and as lasting as human nature. Envy and malioe 
will always find a convenient shelter in pretended 
defvotion to the public weal, and will seek revenge 
for their own lack of success by putting on the 
cloak of the tribune of the people, and perverting 
the noblest of offices to the basest uses. 

But time sets all things even. The demagogues 
and the critics who assailed Washington's de- 
meanor and behavior are forgotten, while the 
wise and simple customs which he established and 
framed for the great office that he honored, still 
prevail by virtue of their good sense. We part 
gladly with all remembrance of those bold defend- 
ers of liberty who saw in these slight forms fore- 
runners of monarchy. We would even consent to 
drop into oblivion the precious legacy of Jefferson. 
But we will never part with the picture drawn by 
a loving hand of that stately figure, clad in black 
velvet, with the hand on the hilt of the sword, 
standing at one of Mrs. Washington's levees, and 
receiving with gentle and quiet dignity, full of 
kindliness but untinged by cheap familiarity, the 
crowd that came to pay their respects. It was 
well for the republic that at the threshold of its 
existence it had for President a man who, by the 
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kindness of his heart, by his good sense, good 
manners, and fine breeding, gave to the office 
which he held and the government he f onnded the 
simple dignity which was part of himsftlf and of 
his own high character. 

Thus the forms and shows, important in their 
way, were dealt with, while behind them came the 
sterner realities of government, demanding rega- 
lation and settlement. At the outset Washington 
knew about the affairs of the government, espe- 
cially for the last six years, only in a general way. 
He felt it to be his first duty, therefore, to famil- 
iarize himself with all these matters, and, although 
he was in the midst of the stir and bustle of a 
new government, he nevertheless sent for all the 
papers of each department of the confederation 
since the signature of the treaty of peace, went 
through them systematically, and made notes and 
summaries of their contents. This habit he con- 
tinued throughout his presidency in dealing with 
all official documents. The natural result followed. 
He knew more at the start about the facts in each 
and every department of the public business than 
any other one man, and he continued to know more 
throughout his administration. In this method 
and this capacity for taking infinite pains is to be 
found a partial explanation at least of the easy 
mastery of affairs which he always showed, whether 
on the plantation, in the camp, or in the cabinet. 
It was in truth a striking instance of that ^'long 
patience " which the great French naturalist said 
was genius. 
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Wlule he was thus regulating forms of business, 
and familiarizing himself with public questions, it 
became necessary to fix the manner of dealing with 
foreign powers. There were not many represent- 
atives of foreign nations present at the birth of 
the republic, but there was one who felt, and per- 
haps not without reason, that he was entitled to 
peculiar privileges. The Count de Moustier, min- 
ister of France, desired to have private access to 
the President, and even to discuss matters of busi- 
ness with him. Washington's reply to this de- 
mand was, in its way, a model. After saying that 
the only matter which could come up would relate 
to commerce, with which he was unfamiliar, he 
continued: "Every one, who has any knowledge 
of my manner of acting in public life, will be per- 
suaded that I am not accustomed to impede the 
dispatch or frustrate the success of business by a 
ceremonious attention to idle forms. Any person 
of that description will also be satisfied that I 
should not readily consent to lose one of the most 
important functions of my office for the sake of 
preserving an imaginary dignity. But perhaps, if 
there are rules of proceeding which have originated 
from the wisdom of statesmen, and are sanctioned 
by the common consent of nations, it would not be 
prudent for a young state to dispense with them 
altogether, at least without some susbtantial cause 
for so doing. I have myseU been induced to think, 
possibly from habits of experience, that in general 
the best mode of conducting negotiations, the detail 
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and progress of whicli might be liable to accidental 
mistakes or unintentional misrepresentations, is by 
writing. This mode, if I was obliged by myself 
to negotiate with any one, I should still pursue. 
I have, however, been taught to belieye that there 
is in most polished nations a system established 
with regard to the foreign as well as the other 
great departments, which, from the utility, the 
necessity, and the reason of the thing, provides 
that business should be digested and prepared by 
the heads of those departments." 

The Count de Monstier hastened to excuse him- 
self on the ground that he expressed himsftlf badly 
in English, which was over-modest, for he expressed 
himself extremely well. He also explained and de- 
fended his original propositions by trying to show 
that they were reasonable and usual; but it was 
labor lost. Washington's letter was final, and the 
French minister knew it. The count was aware 
that he was dealing with a good soldier, but in 
statecraft he probably felt he had to do with a no- 
vice. His intention was to take advantage of the 
position of France, secure for her peculiar privi- 
leges, and put her in the attitude of patronizing 
inoffensively but effectively the new government 
foimded by the people she had helped to free. He 
found himself turned aside quietly, almost defer- 
entially, and yet so firmly and decidedly that there 
was no appeal. No nation, he discovered, was to 
have especial privileges. France was the good 
friend and ally of the United States, but she was 
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an equal, not a superior. It was also fixed by this 
correspondence that the President, representing 
the soveieignty of the people, was to have the 
respect to which that sovereignty was entitled. 
The pomp and pageant of diplomacy in the old 
world were neither desired nor sought in America; 
yet the President was not to be approached in per- 
son, but through the proper cabinet officer, and 
all diplomatic communications after the fashion of 
civilised governments were to be in writing. Thus 
within a month France, and in consequence other 
nations, were qtuetly given to understand that the 
new republic was to be treated like other free and 
independent governments, and that there was to be 
nothing colonial or subservient in her attitude to 
foreign nations, whether those nations had been 
friends or foes in the past. 

It required tact, firmness, and a sure judgment 
to establish proper relations with foreign ministers. 
But once done, it was done for all time. This 
was not the case with another and far more im- 
portant class of people, whose relation to the new 
administration had to be determined at the very 
first hour of its existence. Indeed, before Wash- 
ington left Mount Vernon he had begun to receive 
letters from persons who considered themselves 
peculiarly well fitted to serve the government in 
return for a small but certain salary. In a letter 
to Mrs. Wooster, for whom as the widow of an old 
soldier he felt the tehderest sympathy, he wrote 
soon after his arrival in New York: "As a public 
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man acting only with ref erenoe to the public good, 
I must be allowed to decide upon all points of my 
duty, without consulting my private inclinations 
and wishes. I must be permitted, with the beat 
lights I can obtain, and upon a general view of 
characters and circumstances, to nominate such 
persons alone to offices as in my judgment shall 
be the best qualified to discharge the functions of 
the departments to which they shall be appointed." 
This sentiment in varying forms has been declared 
since 1789 by many Presidents and many par- 
ties. Washington, however, lived up exactly to 
his declarations. At the same time he did not 
by any means attempt to act merely as an examin- 
ing board. 

Great political organizatioiis, as we have known 
them since, did not exist at the beginning of the 
government, but there were nevertheless two par- 
ties, divided by the issue which had been settled 
by the adoption of the Constitution. Washing- 
ton took, and purposed to take, his appointees so 
far as he could from those who had favored the 
Constitution and were friends of the new system. 
It is also clear that he made every effort to give 
the preference to the soldiers and officers of the 
army, toward whom his affectionate thought ever 
turned. Beyond this it can only be said that he 
was almost nervously anxious to avoid any appear- 
ance of personal feeling in making appointments^ 
as was shown in the letter refusing to make his 
nephew Bushrod a district attorney, and that he 
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resented personal pressure of any kind. He pre- 
ferred always to reach his conclusions so far as 
possible from a careful study of written testimony. 
These principles, rigidly adhered to, his own keen 
perception of character, and his knowledge of 
men, resulted in a series of appointments running 
through eight years which were really marvelously 
successful. The only rejection, outside the special 
case of John Butledge, was that of Benjamin Fish- 
bourn for naval officer of the port of Savannah, 
which was due apparently to the personal hostility 
of the Georgia senators. Washington, conscious 
of his own painstaking, was not a little provoked 
by this setting aside of an old soldier. He sent in 
a sharp message on the subject, pointing out the 
trouble he took to make sure of the fitness of an 
appointment, and intimated that the same effort 
would not come amiss in the Senate when they re- 
jected one of his nominees. In view of the fact 
that it was a new government, the absence of mis- 
takes in the appointments is quite extraordinary, 
and the value of such success can be realissed by 
considering the disastrous consequences which would 
have come from inefficient officers or malfeasance 
in office when the great experiment was just put on 
trial, and was surrounded by doubters and critics 
ready and eager to pick flaws and find faults. 

The general tone of the government and its 
reputation at widely scattered points depended 
largely on the persons appointed to the smaller 
executive offices. Important, however, as these 
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were, the fate of the republic under the new Con- 
titution was infinitely more involved in the men 
whom Washington called about him in his cabi- 
net, to decide witii him as to the policies whicli 
were to be begun, and on which the living vital 
government was to be founded. Congress, trou- 
bled about many things, and struggling with ques- 
tions of revenue and taxation, managed in the 
course of the summer to establish and provide for 
three executive departments and for an attorney- 
general. To the selection of the men to fill these 
high offices Washington gave, of course, the most 
careful thought, and succeeded in forming a cabi- 
net which, in its aggregate ability, never has been 
equaled in this countiy. 

Edmund Eandolph was appointed attorney-gen- 
eral. Losing his father at an early age, and en- 
tering the army, he had been watched over and 
protected by Washington with an ahnost paternal 
care, and at the time of his appointment he was 
one of the most conspicuous men in public life, as 
well as a leading lawyer at the bar of Virginia. 
He came from one of the oldest and strongest of 
the Virginian families, and had been governor of 
his State, and a leader in the constitutional con- 
vention, where he had introduced what was known 
as the Virginian plan. He had refused to sign the 
Constitution, but had come round finally to its 
support, largely through Washington's influenoe. 
There was then, and there can be now, no question 
as to Randolph's really fine talents, or as to his fit- 
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ness for his post. His defect was a lack of force 
of character And strength of will, which was mani- 
fested by a certain timidity of action, and by an 
infirmity of purpose, such as had appeared in his 
course about the Constitution. He performed the 
duties of his office admirably, but in the decision 
of the momentous questions which came before the 
cabinet he showed an uncertainty of opinion which 
was felt by all his colleagues.^ 

Henry E^nox of Massachusetts was head of the 
War Department under the confederacy, and was 
continued in office by Washington, who appointed 
him secretary of war under the new arrangement. 
It was a natural and excellent selection. Knox 
was a distinguished soldier, he had served well 
through the Bevolution, and Washington was 
warmly attached to him. He was not a statesman 
by training or habit of mind, nor was he possessed 
of commanding talents. But he was an able man, 
sound in his views and diligent in his office, de- 
voted to his chief and imswerving in his loyalty 
to the administration and all its measures. There 
was never any doubt as to the attitude of Henry 

^ This paMHige was written before the feoeiit appeannoe of Mr. 
GoDway's Life ofRanddlpk, That ample biography, in my opin- 
ion, eonfirms the Tiew of Randolph here given. If, in the light of 
this new material, I haTe erred at all, it is, I think, on the ohari- 
table side. Bfr. Conway, in order to Tindieato Randolph, has saorir 
fioed so far as he oonld nearly every eonspioaons pablio man of 
ihat period. From Washington, whom he eharges with senility, 
down, there is hardly a man who ever oroswd Randolph's path 
whom he has not assailed. Yet he presenti no reason, so far as I 
see, to alter the present opinion of Randolph. 
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Knox, and Washington found him as faithful and 
efficient in the cabinet as he had always been in 
the field. 

Second in rank, but first in importance, was 
the secretaryship of the treasury. ^' Finance I 
Ah, my friend, all that remains of the American 
Bevolution grounds there." So Gouvemeur Mor- 
ris had written to Jay. So might he have written 
again of the American Union, for the fate of the 
experiment rested at the outset on the Treasury 
Department. Yet there was probably less hesita- 
tion as to the proper man for this place than for 
any other. Washington no doubt would have been 
glad to give it to Robert Morris, whose great ser- 
vices in the Bevolution he could never forget. But 
this could not be, and acting on his own judgment, 
fortified by that of Morris himself, he made Alex- 
ander Hamilton secretary of the treasury. 

It is one of the familiar marks of greatness to 
know how to choose the right men to perform 
the tasks which no man, either in war or peace, 
can complete single-handed. Napoleon's marshals 
were conspicuous proofs of his genius, and Wash- 
ington had a similar power of selection. The gen- 
erals whom he trusted were the best generals, the 
statesmen whom he consulted stand highest in his- 
tory. He was fallible, as other mortals are falli- 
ble. He, too, had his Varus, and the time was 
coming when he could echo the bitter cry of the 
great emperor for his lost legions. But the mis- 
takes were the exceptions. He chose with the 
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sareiiess of a strong and penetrating mind, and 
the most signal example of this capacity was his 
secretary of the treasury. He knew Hamilton 
well. He had known him as his staff officer, ac- 
tive, accomplished, and efficient. He had seen him 
leave his side in a tempest of boyish rage, and he 
had watched him charging with splendid gallantry 
the Yorktown redoubts. He was familiar with 
Hamilton's extraordinary mastery of financial and 
political problems, and he had found him a power- 
ful leader in the work of forming the Constitution. 
He understood Hamilton's strength, and he knew 
where his dangers lay. Now he called him to his 
cabinet, and gave into his hands the department 
on which the immediate success of the government 
hinged. It was a brilliant choice. The mark in 
his lifetime for all the assaults of his political op- 
ponents, the leader and the victim of the schism 
which rent his own party, Hamilton, after his 
death, was made the target for attack and repro- 
bation by his political foes, who for nearly sixty 
years, with few intermissions, controlled the gov- 
ernment. His work, however, could not be un- 
done, and as passions have subsided his fame has 
proved to be of that highest and rarest kind which 
broadens and rises with the lapse of years, imtil in 
the light of history it overtops that of any of our 
statesmen, except of his own great chief and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. The work to which he was called 
was that of organizing a national government, and 
in the performance of this work he showed that he 
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belonged to the highest type of oonstmctiye states- 
men, and was one of the rare men who build, and 
whose building stands the test of time. 

Last to be mentioned, but first in rank, was the 
Department of State. For this high place Wash- 
ington chose Thomas Jefferson, who was then our 
minister in Paris, and who did not return to take 
up his official duties until the following March. 
Of the four cabinet offices, this was the only one 
where Washington proceeded entirely on public 
grounds. He took Jefferson on account of his 
wide reputation, his unquestioned ability, his 
standing before the country, and his experience in 
our foreign relations. With the other three there 
was a strong element of personal friendship and 
familiarity. With the secretary of state his in- 
tercourse had been, so far as we can judge, almost 
wholly of a public character, and, so far as can be 
inferred from an expression of some years before, 
the selection was made by Washington in defer- 
ence simply to what he believed to be the public 
interest. The only aUusion to Jefferson in all the 
printed volumes of correspondence prior to 1789 
occurs in a letter to Bobert Livingston, of Jan- 
uary 8, 1788. He there said: ''What office is 
Mr. Jefferson appointed to that he has, you say, 
lately accepted? If it is that of commissioner of 
peace, I hope he will arrive too late to have any 
hand in it." There is no indication that their 
personal relations were then or afterwards other 
than pleasant. Yet this brief sentence is a strong 
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expreBsion of diatrust, and especially so from the 
&ct that Washington was not at all given to cri- 
ticising other people in his letters. What he dis- 
trusted was not Jefferson's ability, for that no 
man could doubt, still less his patriotism. But 
Washington read character well, and he felt that 
Jefferson might be lacking in the qualities of bold- 
ness and determination, so needful in a negotiation 
like that which resulted in the acknowledgment of 
our independence. 

The truth was that the two men were radically 
different, and never could have been sympathetic. 
Washington was strong, direct, masculine, and at 
times fierce in anger. Jefferson was adroit, subtle, 
and feminine in his sensitiveness. Washington 
was essentially a fighting man, tamed by a stem 
self-control from the recklessness of his early 
days, but always a fighter. Jefferson was a lover 
of peace, given to quiet, hating quarrels and blood- 
shed, and at times timid in dealing with public 
questions. Washington was deliberate and con- 
servative, after the fashion of his race. Jefferson 
was quick, impressionable, and always fascinated 
by new notions, even if they were somewhat fan- 
tastic. A thoroughly liberal and open-minded 
man, Washington never turned a deaf ear to any 
new suggestion, whether it was a public policy or 
a mechanical invention, but to all alike he gave 
careful consideration before he adopted them. To 
Jefferson, on the other hand, mere novelty had 
a peculiar charm, and he jumped at any device, 
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either to goyem a state or improve a plough, pro- 
Tided that it had the flavor of ingenuity. The two 
men might easily have thought the same oonoem- 
ing the republic, but they started from opposite 
poles, and no full communion of thought and feel- 
ing was possible between them. That Washington 
chose fitly from purely public and outside con- 
siderations can not be questioned, but he made a 
mistake when he put next to himself a man for 
whom he did not have the personal regard and 
sympathy which he felt for his other advisers. The 
necessary result finally came, after many troubles 
in the cabinet, in dislike and distrust, if not posi- 
tive alienation. 

Looking at the cabinet, however, as it stood in 
the beginning, we can only admire the •wisdom of 
the selection and the high abilities which were thus 
brought together for the administration and con- 
struction of a great national government. It has 
always been the fashion to speak of this first cabi- 
net as made up without reference to party, but the 
idea is a mistaken one from any point of view. 
Washington himself gave it color, for he felt very 
rightly that he was Hie choice of the whole peo- 
ple and not of a party. He wished to rise above 
party, and in fact to have no party, but a devotion 
of all to the good of the country. The time came 
when he sorrowed for and censured party bitter- 
ness and party strife, but it is to be observed that 
the party feeling which he most deplored was that 
which grew up against his own policies and his 
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own administration. The fact was that Washing* 
ton, who rose above party more than any other 
statesman in onr history, was nevertheless, like 
most men of strong will and robust mind, and like 
all great political leaders, a party man, as we shall 
have occasion to see further on. It is true that his 
cabinet contained the chiefs and founders of two 
great schools of political thought, which have ever 
since divided the country; but when these parties 
were once fairly developed, the cabinet became a 
scene of conflict and went to pieces, only to be re- 
formed on party lines. When it was first made 
up, the two parties of our subsequent history, with 
whicli we are familiar, did not exist, and it was 
in the administration of Washington that they 
were developed. Yet the cabinet of 1789 was, so 
iaat as there were parties, a partisan body. The 
only political struggle that we had had was over 
the adoption of the Constitution. The parties of 
the first Congress were the Federalists and the 
anti-Federalists, the friends and the enemies of 
the Constitution. Among those who opposed the 
Constitution were many able and distinguished 
men, but Washington did not invite Sam Adams, 
or George Mason, or Patrick Henry, or George 
Clinton to enter his cabinet. On the contrary, he 
took only friends and supporters of the Constitu- 
tion. Hamilton was its most illustrious advocate. 
Bandolph, after some vacillation, had done very 
much to turn the wavering scale in Virginia in its 
favor. Knox was its devoted friend; and Jeffer- 
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son, althougli he had carped at it and oriticiBed 
it in his letters, was not known to have done so, 
and was considered, and rightly considered, to be 
friendly to the new system. In other words, the 
cabinet was made up exclusively of the party of 
the Constitution, which was the victorious party of 
the moment. This was of course wholly right, and 
Washington was too great and wise a leader to 
have done anything else. The cabinet waa formed 
with regard to existing divisions, and, when those 
divisions changed, the cabinet which gave birth to 
them changed too. 

Outside the cabinet, the most weighty appoint- 
ments were those of the Supreme Court. No one 
then quito appreciated, probably, the vast impor- 
tance which this branch of the government was 
destined to assume, or the great part it was to play 
in the history of the country and the development 
of our institutions. At the same time no one could 
fail to see that much depended on the composition 
of the body which was to be the ultimate inter- 
preter of the Constitution. The safety of the en- 
tire scheme might easily have been imperiled by 
the selection of men as judges who were lacking 
in ability or character. Washington chose with 
his wonted sureness. At the head of the court he 
phiced John Jay, one of the most distinguished of 
the public men of the day, who gave to the office 
at once the impress of his own high character and 
spotless reputation. With him were associated 
Wilson of Pennsylvania, Cushing of Massachu- 
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setts, Blair of Yirginia, Iredell of North Carolina, 
and Bniledge of South Carolina. They were all 
able and well-known men, sound lawyers, and also, 
be it noted, warm friends of the Constitution. 

Thus the business of organizing the government 
in the first great and essential points was com- 
pleted. It was the work of the President, and, 
anxious and arduous as it was, it is worth remem- 
bering, too, that it was done, and thoroughly done, 
in the midst of severe physical suffering. Just 
after the inauguration, Washington was laid up 
with an anthrax or carbuncle in his thigh, which 
brought him at one time veiy near death. For 
six weeks he could lie only on one side, endured 
the most constant and acute pain, and was almost 
incapable of motion. He referred to his illness 
at the time in a casual and perfectly simple way, 
and mind and will so prevaUed over the bodily 
suffering that the great task of organizing the gov- 
ernment was never suspended nor interrupted. 

When the work was done and Congress had ad- 
journed, Washington, feeling that he had earned 
a little rest and recreation, proceeded to carry out 
a purpose, which he had formed very early in his 
presidency, of visiting the Eastern States. This 
was the first part of a general plan which he had 
conceived of visiting while in office all portions of 
the Union. The personal appearance of the Presi- 
dent, representing the whole people, would serve to 
bring home to the public mind the existence and 
lealiiy of a central government, which to many if 
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not to most persons in the outlying States seemed 
shadowy and distant. But Greneral Washington 
was neither shadowy nor distant to any one. 
Every man, woman, and child had heard of and 
loved the leader of the Bevolution. To his coun- 
trymen everywhere, his name meant political free- 
dom and victory in battle ; and when he came among 
them as the head of a new government, that gov- 
ernment took on in some measure the character of 
its chief. His journey was a well-calculated ap- 
peal, not for himself but for his cause, to the warm 
human interest which a man readily excites, but 
which only gathers slowly around constitutions and 
forms of government. The world owes a good deal 
to the right kind of hero-worship, and the United 
States have been no exception. 

The journey itself was uneventful, and was car- 
ried out with Washington's usual precision. It 
served its purpose, too, and brought out a popular 
enthusiasm which spoke well for the prospects of 
the federal government, and which was the first 
promise of the loyal support which New England 
gave to the President, as she had already given 
it to the general. In the succession of crowds and 
processions and celebrations which marked the 
public rejoicing, one incident of this journey stands 
out as still memorable, and possessed of real mean- 
ing. Mr. John Hancock was governor of Massa- 
chusetts. There is no need to dwell upon him. 
He was a man of slender abilities, large wealth, 
and ready patriotism, with a great sense of his 
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own importance, and a fine taste for impressive 
display. Every external thing about him, from 
his handsome house and his Copley portrait to 
his imposing gout and his immortal signature, was 
ahofpy and effective. He was governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and very proud of that proud old com- 
monwealth as well as of her governor. Within 
her bounds he was the representative of her sover- 
eignty, and he felt that deference was due to him 
from the President of the United States when they 
both stood on the soil of Massachusetts. He did 
not meet Washington on his arrival, and Wash- 
ington thereupon did not dine with the governor 
as he had agreed to do. It looked a little stormy. 
Here was evidently a man with some new views as 
to the sovereignly of States and the standing of 
the union of States. It might have done for Gov- 
ernor Hancock to allow the President of Congress 
to pass out of Massachusetts without seeing its 
governor, and thereby learn a valuable lesson, but 
it would never do to have such a thing happen in 
the case of George Washington, no matter what 
office he might hold. A little after noon on Sun- 
day, October 26, therefore, the governor wrote a 
note to the President, apologizing for not calling 
before, and asking if he might call in half an 
hour, even though it was at the hazard of his health. 
Washington answered at once, expressing his plea- 
sure at the prospect of seeing his excellency, but 
begging him, with a touch of irony, not to do any- 
thing to endanger his health. So in half an hour 
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Hancock appeared. Picturesque, even if defeated, 
he was borne up-stairs on men's shoulders, swathed 
in flanneb, and then and there made his call. The 
old house in Boston where this happened has had 
since then a series of successors, but the ground on 
which it stood has been duly remembered and com- 
memorated. It is a more important spot than we 
are wont to think; for there it was settled, on that 
autumn Sunday, that the idea that the States were 
able to own and to bully the Union they had formed 
was dead, and that the President of the new United 
States was henceforth to be regarded as the official 
superior of every governor in the land. It was 
a mere question of etiquette, nothing more. But 
how the general government would have sunk in 
popular estimation if the President had not as- 
serted, with perfect dignity and yet entire firm- 
ness, its position I Men are governed very largely 
by impressions, and Washington knew it. Henoe 
his settling at once and forever the question of pre- 
cedence between the Union and the States. Every- 
where and at all times, according to his doctrine, 
the nation was to be first.^ 

So the President traveled on to the North, and 
then back by another road to New York, and that 
excellent bit of work in familiarizing the people 
with their federal government was accomplished. 

^ The moft lately publislied oontemporary aooomnt of tide aAdr 
with Hanoook ean be found in the Mdgaxine of American HttUrry^ 
Jnne, 1888, p. 606, entitled **IneidentB in the Life of John Han- 
oook, aa related by Dorothy Qninoy Hanoook Soott (from the 
Diaiy of Qen. W. H. Snmner)." 
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Meantime the wheels had started, the machine was 
in motion, and the chief officers were at their 
places. The preliminary work had been done, and 
the next step was to determine what policies should 
be adopted, and to find out if the new system conld 
really perform the task for which it had been 
created* 



CHAFTEB m 

DOMESTIC AFFAIB8 

To traoe in detail the events of Washington's 
administration would be to write the history of the 
country during that period. It is only possible 
here to show, without much regard to chronologi- 
cal sequence, the part of the President in develop- 
ing the policy of the government at home, and his 
attitude toward each question as it arose. We are 
concerned here merely with the influence and effect 
of Washington in our history, and not with the 
history itself. What did he do, and what light do 
we get on the man himself from his words and 
deeds? These are the only questions that a brief 
study of a career so far-reaching can attempt to 
answer. 

Congress came together for the first time with 
the government actually organized on January 4, 
1790. On the day when the session opened, Wash- 
ington drove down to the hall where the Congress 
met, alone in his own coach drawn by four horses. 
He was preceded by Colonel Humphreys and Major 
Jackson, mounted on his two white horses, while 
immediately behind came his chariot with his pri- 
vate secretaries, and Mr. Lewis on horseback* 
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Then followed in their own ooaohes the chief job- 
tioe and the aeeretaries of war and of the treasury. 
When the President reached the hall he was met 
at the entrance by the doorkeeper of the Congress, 
and was escorted to the Senate chamber. There 
he passed between the members of each branch, 
drawn np on either hand, and took his seat by 
the Vice-Plresident. When order and silence were 
obtained, he rose and spoke to the assembled 
representatives of the people standing before him. 
Having concluded his speech, he bowed and with- 
drew with his suite as he had come. Jefferson 
killed this simple ceremonial, and substituted for 
it the written message, sent by a secretary and read 
by a derk in the midst of talk and bustle, which 
is the form we have to-day. Jefferson's change 
was made, of course, in the name of liberty, and 
also because he was averse to public speaking. 
From the latter point of view, it was reasonable 
enough, but the ostensible cause was as hollow and 
meaningless as any of the French notions to which 
it was close akin. It is well for the head of the 
state to meet face to face the representatives of the 
same people who elected him. For more than a 
oentmy this has been the practice in Massachu- 
setts, to take a single instance, and liberty in that 
commonwealth has not been imperiled, nor has the 
State been obliged to ask Federal aid to secure to 
her a republican form of government because of 
her adherence to this ancient custom. 

The forms adopted by Washington had the grave 
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and simple dignity which marked all he did, and 
it was senseless to abandon what his faultless taste 
and patriotic feeling approved. Forms are in their 
way important things: they may conceal perils to 
liberty, or they may lend dignity and call forth 
respect to all that liberty holds most dear. The 
net result of all this business has been very curi- 
ous. Jefferson's written message prevails; and 
yet at the same time we inaugurate oar President. 
With a pomp and parade to which those of the 
dreaded Federalists seem poor and quiet, and which 
would make the hero of the message-in-writing 
fancy that the air was darkened by the shadows of 
monarchy and despotism. The author of the De- 
claration of Independence was a patriotic man and 
lover of freedom, but he who fought out the Bevo- 
lution in the field was quite as safe a guardian of 
American liberty; and his clear mind was never 
confused by the fantasies of that Parisian liberty 
which confused facts with names, and ended in ihe 
Terror and the first Empire. The people of the 
United States to-day surround the first office of the 
land with a respect and dignity which they deem 
equal to the mighty sovereignty that it represents, 
and in this is to be f oimd the genuine American 
feeling expressed by Washington in the phun and 
simple ceremonial which he adopted for his meet- 
ings with the Congress. 

In this first speech, thus delivered, Washington 
indicated the subjects to which he wished Congress 
to direct their attention, and which in their devel- 
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opment fonned the policies of his administration. 
His first reoommendation was to provide for the 
oommon defense by a proper military establish- 
ment. His last and most elaborate was in behalf 
of education, for which he invoked the aid of Con- 
gress and urged the foundation of a national uni- 
versity, a scheme he had much at heart, and to 
which he constantly returned. The history of 
these two recommendations is soon told. Provi- 
sion was made for the army, inadequate enough, as 
Washington thought, but still without dispute, and 
such additional provision was afterwards made from 
time to time as the passing exigency of the moment 
demanded. For education nothing was done, and 
the national university has never advanced beyond 
the reoommendation of the first President. 

He also advised the adoption of a uniform stand- 
ard of coinage, weights, and measures. In two 
years a mint was duly established after an able 
report from Hamilton, and out of his efforts and 
those of Jefferson came our decimal system. There 
was debate over the devices on the coins in which 
the ever-vigilant Jeffersonians scented monarchical 
dangers, but with this exception the country got its 
uniform coinage peacefully enough. The weights 
and measures did not fare so well. They obtained 
a long report from Jefferson, and a still longer and 
more learned disquisition from John Quinoy Adams 
thirty years later. But that was all. We still use 
the rule of thumb systems inherited from our Eng- 
lish ancestors, and Washington's uniform standard. 
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except for the two reports, has gone no furtiher 
than the national nniyerrity. 

Another recommendation to the effect that in- 
vention ought to be encouraged and protected bore 
fruit in this same year in patent and copyright 
b&ws, which became the f oimdation of our present 
system. The same good fortune befell the recom- 
mendation for a uniform rule for naturalization, 
and the law of 1790 was quietly enacted, no one 
then imagining that its alteration less than ten 
years later was destined to form part of a policy 
which, after a fierce struggle, settled the fate of 
parties and decided the control of the goyemment. 
The post-ojQice ¥^as also commended to the care of 
Congress, and for that, as for the army, provision 
was duly made, insufficient at the outset, but grow- 
ing steadily from this small beginning, as it was 
called upon to meet the spread and increase of 
population. 

Provision was also made gradually, and with 
much occasional conflict, for a diplomatic service 
such as the President advised. But this was merely 
the machinery to carry ou(t our foreign policy on 
which, in a few years, our political history largely 
turned, and which will demand a chapter by itself. 

A paragraph devoted to Indian affairs informed 
Congress that measures were on foot to establish 
pacific relations with our savage neighbors, but 
that it would be well to be prepared to use force. 
This brief sentence was the beginning of an im- 
portant policy, which, in its consequences and 
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effects, played a large part in tbe Iiistoiy of the 
next eight years. 

These varioas matters thus disposed of, there 
remained only the request to the House to provide 
for the reTenne and the pnblio credit. From this 
came Hamilton's financial policy which created 
parties, and with it was interwoven in the body of 
the speech the general recommendation to make all 
proper effort for the advancement of mannfactores, 
commerce, and agricnltore. 

The speech as a whole, short though it was, drew 
d» outlme of a vigorous system, which aimed st 
the establishment of a strong government with 
enlarged powers. It cut at a blow all ties between 
the new government and the feeble strivings of the 
dead confederation. It displayed a broad concep- 
tion of the duties of the government under the Con- 
stitution, and in every paragraph it breathed the 
spirit of a robust nationality, calculated to touch 
the people directly in every State of the Union. 

Before taking up the financial question, which 
became the great issue in our domestic affairs, it 
will be well to trace briefly the story of our rela- 
tions with the Indians. The policy of the new ad- 
ministration in this respect was pecidiarly Wash- 
ington's own, and, although it affected more or less 
the general course of events at that period, it did 
not directly become the subject of party differ- 
ences. The ^* Indian problem " is still with us, but 
it is now a very mild problem indeed. Within a 
few years, it is true, we have had Indian wars. 
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conducted by the forces of the United States, and 
eyer-recurring outbreaks between savages and fron- 
tiersmen. But it has been a very distant business. 
To the great mass of the American people it has 
been Utile more than interesting news, to be lei- 
surely scanned in the newspaper without any sense 
of iiLediate and peno,^ ^cem. M^eover. 
the popular conception of the Indian has for a long 
time been wildly inaccurate. We have known him 
in various capacities, as the innocent victim of cor- 
rupt agents and traders, and as the brutal robber 
and murderer with the vices and*force of tl^ West- 
em frontiersman, but without any of the latter's 
redeeming virtues. Last and most important of 
all, we have known him as the rare hero and the 
conventional villain of romance, ranging from the 
admirable stories of Cooper to the last production 
of the ^^penny dreadful.'' The result has been to 
create in the public mind a being who probably 
never existed anywhere except in the popular 
imagination, and who certainly is not the North 
American Indian. 

We are always loath to admit that our concep- 
tions are formed by fiction, but in the case of people 
remote from our daily observation it plays in nine 
instances out of ten a leading part, and it has 
certainly done so here. In this way we have been 
provided with two types simple and well defined, 
which represent the abnormally good on the one 
hand and the inconceivably bad on the other. The 
Indian hero is a person of phenomenal nobility of 
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character, and of an ability which would do credit 
to the training of a highly refined civilization. He 
is the product of the orator, the noyelist, or the 
philanthropist, and has but slight and distant rela- 
tion to &ct8. The usual type, however, and the 
one which has entered most largely into the popu- 
lar mind, is the Indian villain. He is portrayed 
invariably as cunning, treacherous, cruel, and cow- 
ardly, without any relieving quality. In this there 
is of course much truth. As a matter of fact, In- 
dians are cunning, treacherous, and cruel, but they 
are also bold fighters. The leading idea of the In- 
dian that has come down from Cooper's time, and 
which depicts him as a *^ cowardly redskin," unable 
to stand for a moment against a white man in fair 
fight, is a complete delusion designed to flatter the 
superior race. It has been in a large measure dis- 
sipated by Parhman's masterly iHstories, but the 
ideas bom of popular fiction die hard. They are 
due in part to the theory that cruelty implies cow- 
ardice, just as we say that a bully must be a cow- 
ard, another mistaken bit of proverbial wisdom. 

As a matter of fact, the records show that the 
North American Indian is one of the most remark- 
able savage warriors of whom we have any know- 
ledge ; and the number of white men killed for each 
Indian slain in war exhibits an astonishing dispro* 
portion of loss. Captain James Smith, for many 
years a captive, and who figured in most of the 
campaigns of the last century, estimated that fifty 
of our people were killed to one of theirs. This of 
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cooTBe includes women and ohUdren; and yet even 
in the battle of the Big £!anawha, the Virginia 
riflemen, although they defeated the Indians with 
an inferior force, lost two to one, and a similar 
disproportion seems to have continued to the pre- 
sent day. 

The Indian, moreover, not only fought well and 
to the death, if surrounded, but he had a discipline 
and plan of battle which were most effective for 
the wilderness. It seems probable that, if the ex- 
periment had been properly tried, the Indians 
might have been turned into better soldiers than 
the famous Sikhs; and the French, who used the red 
men skillfully, if without much discipline, found 
them formidable and effective allies. They cut off 
more than one English and American army, and 
the &ct that they resorted to ambush and surprise 
does not detract from their exploits. It was a 
legitimate mode of warfare, and was used by them 
with terrible effect. They have fought more than 
one pitched battle against superior numbers when 
the victory hung long in the balance, and they have 
carried on guerrilla wars for years against over- 
whelming forces with extraordinary persistence and 
success. There is no savage, except the Zulu or 
Maori, who has begun to exhibit the natural fight- 
ing quality of the American Indian; and although 
the Zulu appears to have displayed greater dash, 
the Indian, by his mastery of the tactics of sur^ 
prise, has shown a far better head. In a word, 
the Indian has always been a formidable savage. 
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treaoheroiis, crael, and onnning to an extreme de- 
gree, no donbt, but a desperate and dogged fighter, 
with a natural instinct for war. It most be re- 
membered, too, that he was far more formidable in 
1790 than he is to-day, with the ever-rising tide of 
civiliaed popnhttion flowing upon him and hemming 
him in. When the Constitution came into being, 
the Indians were pretty well out of the Atlantic 
States, but beyond the AUeghanies all was theirs, 
and they had the unbroken wilderness as their ally 
and their refuge. There they lay like a dark line 
on the near frontier, threatening war and pillage 
and seyere check to the westward adyance of our 
people. They were a serious matter to a new gov- 
ernment, limited in resources and representing only 
three millions of people. 

Fortunately the President was of all men best 
fitted to deal with this grave question, for he knew 
the Indians thoroughly. His earliest public ser- 
vice had been to negotiate with them, and from 
that time on he had been familiar with them in 
peace and in diplomacy, while he had fought with 
them in war over and over again. He was not in 
the least confused in his notions about them, but 
saw them, as he did most facts, ezactiy as they 
were. He had none of the false sentimentalily 
about the noble and injured red man, which in 
later days has been at times highly nuschievous, 
nor on tiie other hand did he take the purely brutal 
view of the fighting scout or backwoodsman. He 
knew the Indian as he was, and understood him as 
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a dangerous, to'eaoherous, fighting savage. Bettor 
than any one else he appreciated the difficulties of 
Indian warfare when an army had to be launched 
into the wilderness and cut off from a base of sup- 
plies. He was well aware, too, that the western 
tribes were a constant temptation to England and 
Spain on either border, and might be used against 
us with terrible effect. In taking up the question 
for solution, he believed first, as was his nature, in 
justice, and he resolved to push every pacific mea- 
sure, and strive unremittingly by fair dealing and 
binding treaties to keep a peace which was of great 
moment to the young republic. But he also felt 
that pacific measures were an uncertain reliance, 
and that sharp, decisive blows were often the only 
means of maintaining peace and quiet on the fron- 
tier, and of warding off English and Spanish in- 
trigue. This was the policy he indicated in the 
brief sentences of his first speech, and it only 
remains to see how he carried it out. 

The outlook in regard to the Indians, when 
Washington assumed the presidency, was threaten- 
ing enough. The Continental Congress had shown 
in this respect most honorable intention and some 
vigor, but their honest purposes had been in large 
measure thwarted by the action of the various 
States, which they were unable to control. In New 
York peace reigned, despite some grumbling ; for 
the Six Nations had made a general treaty, and 
also two special treaties, not long before, which 
were on the whole just and satisfactory. At the 
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same time a general treaty had been made with the 
"weskem Indians, which modified some of the in- 
justices of the treaties of 1785, and which were 
also fair and reasonable. In this treaty, however, 
the tribes of the Wabash were not included, and 
they therefore were engaged in war with the Ken- 
tucky people. Those hardy backwoodsmen were 
quick enough to retaliate, and they generally pro- 
ceeded on the simple backwoods principle that 
tribal distinctions were futile, and that every In- 
dian was an enemy. This view, it must be admit- 
ted, saved a good deal of thought, but it led the 
Kentuckians in their raids to kill many Indians 
who did not belong to the Wabash tribes, but to 
those protected by treaty. The result of this im- 
partiality was, that, besides the chronic Wabash 
troubles, there was every probability that a general 
war with all the western and northwestern tribes 
might break out at any moment. 

South of the Ohio, matters were even worse. 
The Choctaws, it is true, owing to their distance 
from our frontier settlements, were on excellent 
terms with our government. But the Cherokees 
bad just been beaten and driven back by Sevier 
and his followers from the short-lived state of 
Franklin, and had taken refuge with the Creeks. 
These last were a formidable people. Not only 
were they good fighters, but they were also well 
armed, thanks to their alliance with the Spaniards, 
from whom they obtained not only countenance, 
but guns, ammunition, and supplies. They were 
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led aLso by a chief of remarkable ability, a Scotch 
half-breed, educated at Charlestown, and named 
Alexander McGillivray. With a tribe so consti- 
tuted and commanded, it was not difficult to bring 
on trouble, as soon proved to be the case. Georgia 
had claimed and seized certain lands under treaties 
which she alleged had been made, whereupon the 
Creeks denied the validity of these treaties and 
went to war, in which they were highly successful. 
The Georgians had already asked assistance from 
their neighbors, and they now demanded it from 
the new general government. Thereupon, under 
an act of Congress, Washington appointed as com* 
missioners to arrange the difficulties General Lin- 
coln, Colonel Humphrey, and David Grriffin of 
Virginia, all remote from the scene of conflict, and 
all judicious selections. The Creeks readily met 
the new commissioners, but when they found that 
no lands were to be given up, they declined to treat 
further, and said they would await a new negotia- 
tion. 

Washington attributed this failure, and no doubt 
correctly, to the intrigues and influence of Spain. 
On the day the report of the commissioners went 
to Congress, he wrote to Governor Pinckney of 
South Carolina: *^For my own part I am entirely 
persuaded that the present general government will 
endeavor to lay the foundations for its proceedings 
in national justice, faith, and honor. But should 
the government, after having attempted in vain 
eveiy reasonable pacific measure, be obliged to 
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haye Teconrse to arms for the defense of its eiti* 
Bens, I am also of opinion that sound policy and 
good economy will point to a prompt and deoisiye 
effort, rather than to defensive and lingering oper- 
ations." ^^ Lingering" had been the curse of onr 
Indian policy, and it was this above all things thai; 
Washington was determined to be rid of. Whether 
peace or war, there was to be quick and decisive 
action. He therefore, in this spirit, at once sent 
southward another commissioner, Colonel WiUett, 
who veiy shrewdly succeeded in getting McOilli- 
Yray and Ids chiefs to agree to accompany him to 
New York. Thither they accordingly came in due 
time, the Scotch half-breed and twenty-eight of 
his chiefs. They were entertained and well treated 
at the seat of government, and there, with Ejiox 
acting for the United States, they made a treaty 
which involved concessions on both sides. The 
Creeks gave up all claims to lands north and east 
of the Oconee, and the United States, under a re- 
cent general act regulating trade and intercourse 
with the Indians, gave up all lands south and west 
of the same river, and agreed to make the tribes 
an annual present. Then Washington gave them 
wampum and tobacco, and shook hands with them, 
and the chiefs went home. There was grumbling 
on both sides, especially among the Georgians, but 
nevertheless the treaty held for a time at least, and 
there was peace. 

Washington's policy of justice had succeeded, 
and the Indians got an idea of the power and fair 
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dealing of the new government, which was of Teal 
value. More valuable still was the lesson to the 
people of the United States that this central gov- 
ernment meant to deal justly with the Indians, and 
would try to prevent any single State from fms- 
trating by bad faith the policy designed to benefit 
the whole country. Trouble soon began again in 
this direction, and in later days States inflated with 
state-right doctrines carried this resistance in In- 
dian affairs to a much greater extent, and flouted 
the acts of the federal government. This, however, 
does not detract from the wisdom of the President, 
who inaugurated the policy of acting justly toward 
the Indians, and of overruling the selfish injustice 
of the State immediately affected. If the policy 
of justice and firmness adopted by Washington had 
never been abandoned, it would have been better 
for the honor and the interest both of the nation 
and the separate States. 

The same pacific policy which had succeeded in 
the south was tried in the west and failed. The 
English, with their usual thoughtfulness, incited 
the Indians to claim the Ohio as their boundary, 
which meant war and murderous assaults on all 
our people traveling on the river. Betaliation, of 
course, followed, and in April, 1790, Colonel Har- 
mer with a body of Kentucky militia invaded the 
Indian country, burned a deserted village, and re- 
turned without having accomplished anything sub- 
stantial. The desultory warfare of murder and pil- 
lage went on for a time, and then Washington felt 
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that tlie moment had oome for the other branch of 
his policy. At all events there should be no lin- 
geringy and there should be action. Peaceful mea- 
sures having failed, there should be war and a set- 
tlement in some &shion. 

Accordingly, in the fall of 1790, soon after his 
successful Creek negotiation, he ordered out some 
three hundred regulars and eleven hundred militia 
from Pennsylvania and Kentucky, and sent them 
under Harmer into the Miami country. The ex- 
pedition burned a village on the Scioto; and then 
Colonel Hardin, detached with some hundred and 
fifty men in pursuit of the Indians, was caught in 
an ambush and his regulars cut off, the militia run- 
ning away apparently quite successfully. There- 
upon Harmer retreated; but, changing his mind in 
a day or two, advanced again, and again sent out 
Hardin with a larger force than before. Then the 
advance was again surprised, and the regulars 
nearly all killed, while the militia, who stood their 
ground better this time, lost about a hundred men. 
The end was the repulse of the whites after a pretty 
savage fight. Then Harmer withdrew altogether, 
declaring, with a strange absence of humor, if of 
no more important quality, that he had won a vic- 
tory. After reaching home, this mismanaged ex- 
pedition caused much crimination and heart-burn- 
ing, followed by courts-martial on Hardin and 
Harmer, who were both acquitted, and by the re- 
signation of the latter. 

This defeat of course simply made worse the 
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Btate of affairs in general, and fihe Six Nations, 
who had hitherto been quiet, became uneasy and 
were kept so by the ever-kind incitement of the 
English. Various mediations with these powerful 
tribes failed; but Colonel Pickering, appointed a 
special commissioner, managed at last to appease 
their discontents. To the southward also the 
Cherokees began to move and threaten, but were 
pacified by the exertions of Governor Blount of 
the Southwest Territory. Meantime an act had 
been passed to increase the army, and Arthur St. 
Clair was appointed major-general. Washington, 
who had been greatly disturbed by the failure of 
Harmer, was both angered and disheartened by 
the conduct of the States and of the frontier set- 
tlers. ^^Land-jobbing, the intermeddling of the 
States, and the disorderly conduct of the border- 
ers, who were indifferent as to the killing of an 
Indian," were in his opinion the great obstacles in 
the way of success. Yet these very men who shot 
Indians at sight and plundered them of their lands, 
as well as the States immediately concerned, were 
the first to cry out for aid from the general gov- 
ernment when a war, brought about usually by their 
own violation of the treaties of the United States, 
was upon them. On the other hand, the Indians 
themselves were warlike and quarrelsome, and they 
were spurred on by England and Spain in a way 
difficult to understand at the present day. 

In all this perplexity, however, one thing was 
now clear to Washington. There could not longer 
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be any doubt tbat the western troubles must be put 
down vigorously and by the armed hand. Even 
while he was negotiating in the north and south, 
therefore, he threw himself heart and soul into the 
preparation of St. Clair's expedition, pushing for- 
ward all necessary arrangements, and planning the 
campaign with a care and foresight made possible 
by his military ability and by his experience as an 
Indian fighter. While the main army was thus 
getting ready, two lesser expeditions, one under 
Scott and one under Wilkinson, were sent into the 
Indian countiy ; but beyond burning some deserted 
villages and killing a few stray savages both were 
fruitless. 

At last all was ready. St. Clair had an inter- 
view with Washington, in which the whole plan 
of campaign was gone over, and especial warning 
given against ambuscades. He then took his de- 
parture at once for the west, and late in September 
left Cincinnati with some two thousand men. The 
plan of campaign was to build a line of forts, and 
accordingly one named Fort Hamilton was erected 
twenty-four miles north on the Miami, and then 
Fort Jefferson was built forty-four miles north of 
that point. Thence St. Clair pushed slowly on for 
tweniy-nine miles until he reached the head-waters 
of the Wabash. He had been joined on the march 
by some Kentucky militia, who were disorderly 
and undisciplined. Sixty of them promptly de- 
serted, and it became necessary to send a regiment 
after them to prevent their plundering the baggage 
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trains. At the same time some Chickasaw auxil- 
iaries, with the true rat instinct, deserted and went 
home. Nevertheless St. Clair kept on, and finally 
reached what proved to be his last camp, with 
about fourteen hundred men. The militia were on 
one side of the stream, the regulars on the other. 
At sunrise the next day the Indians surprised the 
militia, drove them back on the other camp, and 
shattered the first line of the regulars. The second 
line stood their ground, and a desperate fight en- 
sued; but it was all in vain. The Indians charged 
up to the guns, and, though they were repulsed by 
the bayonet, St. Clair, who was ill in his tent, was 
at last forced to order a retreat. The retreat soon 
became a rout, and the broken army, leaving their 
artillery and throwing away their arms, fled back to 
Fort Jefferson, where they left their wounded, and 
hurried on to their starting-point at Fort Wash- 
ington. It was Braddock over again. General 
Butler, the second in command, was killed on the 
field, while the total loss reached nine hundred men 
and fifty-nine officers, and of these six hundred 
were killed. The Indians do not appear to have 
numbered much more than a thousand. No excuse 
for such a disaster and such murderous slaughter 
is possible, for nothing but the grossest careless- 
ness could have permitted a surprise of that nature 
upon an established camp. The troops, too, were 
not only surprised, but apparently utterly unpre- 
pared to fight, and the battle was merely a wild 
struggle for life. 
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Waahingix)!! was above all things a soldier, and 
heart was always with his armies whenever he 
liad one in the field. In this case particularly he 
boped much, for he looked to this powerful expe- 
dition to settle the Indian troubles for a time, and 
give room for that great western movement which 
always was in his thoughts. He therefore awaited 
reports from St. Clair with keen anxiety, but in 
this case the ill tidings did not attain their prover- 
bial speed. The battle was fought on November 
4, and it was not until the dose of a December 
day that the officer carrying dispatches from the 
frontier reached Philadelphia. He rode at once 
to the President's house, and Washington was 
called out from dinner, where he had company. 
He remained away some time, and on returning 
to the table said nothing as to what he had heard, 
talked with every one at Mrs. Washington's recep- 
tion afterwards, and gave no sign. Through all 
the weary evening he was as calm and courteous as 
ever. When the last guest had gone he walked up 
and down the room for a few minutes and then 
suddenly broke out: **It 's all over — St. Clair 's 
defeated — routed; the officers nearly all killed, 
the men by wholesale; the rout complete — too 
shocking to think of — and a surprise into the bar- 
gain." He paused and strode up and down the 
room; stopped again and burst forth in a torrent 
of indignant wrath : *^Here on this very spot I took 
leave of him; I wished him success and honor; 
* Tou have your instructions,' I said, * from the 

VOL.IX. 
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aecretaiy of war; I had a strict eye to them, and 
will add bat one word — Beware of a surprisel I 
repeat it — beware of a surprise/ You know how 
the Indians fight ns.' He went off with that as mj 
last solemn warning thrown into his ears. And 
yet, to suffer that army to be out to pieces, hacked, 
butchered, tomahawked, by a surprise, the very 
thing I guarded him againsti O God, O God, 
he 's worse than a murdererl How can he answer 
it to his country I The blood of the slain is upon 
him, the curse of widows and orphans, the curse of 
Heaven!" 

His secretary was appalled and silent, while 
Washington again strode fiercely up and down the 
room. Then he sat down, collected himself, and 
said, ^'This must not go beyond this room." Then 
a long silence. Then, ^'General St. Clair shall 
have justice. I looked hastily through the dis- 
patches, saw the whole disaster, but not all the 
particulars ; I will receive him without displeasure ; 
I will hear him without prejudice; he shall have 
full justice." The description of this scene by an 
eye-witness has been in print for many years, and 
yet we find people who say that Washington was 
cold of heart and lacking in human sympathy. 
What could be more intensely human than this? 
What a warm heart is here, and what a lightning 
glimpse of a passionate nature bursting through 
silence into burning speech I Then comes the iron 
will which has mastered all the problems of his 
life. ^^He shall have full justice; " and St. Clab 
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liad jvistioe. He bad been an unforhmate ohoioe, 
bat as a Bevoliitioiiaiy soldier and goyemor of the 
Northwest Territoiy his selection had been natural. 
He had nerer been a successful general, for it was 
not in him to be so. Something he lacked, energy, 
decision, foresight, it matters not what. But at 
least he was brave. Broken by sickness, he had 
displayed the utmost personal courage on that 
stricken field; and for this Washington would al- 
ways foi^ye much. He received the unfortunate 
general kindly. He could not order a oourt mar- 
tial, for there were no officers of sufficient rank to 
form one; but be gave St. Clair every opportunity 
for vindication, and a committee of Congress in- 
vestigated the campaign and exculpated the leader. 
His personal bravery saved bim and bis reputation, 
but nothing can alter the fact that the surprise was 
unpardonable and the disaster awfuL 

Immediate results of the St. Clair defeat were 
not so bad as might have been expected. Panic, 
of course, ran rampant along the frontier, reaching 
even to Pittsburg; but the Indians failed to follow 
up dieir advantage, and did not come. Still the 
alarm was there, and Pennsylvania and Virginia 
ordered troops to be raised, while Congress also 
took action. Another increase of the army was 
ordered, with consequent increase of appropriation, 
so diat this Indian victory entered at this point 
into the great current of the financial policy, and 
tiius played its part in the events on which parties 
were dividing, and history was being made. 
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No matter what liappenedi however, there was 
to be neither lingering nor dehiy in this business. 
The President set to work at onee to organise a 
fresh army, and fight out a settlement of the trou- 
bles. His first thought for a new oommander was 
of Henry Lee of Virginia, but considerations of 
rank deterred him. He then selected and ap- 
pointed Wayne, who recently had got into politics 
and been deprived, on a contested election, of his 
seat in the House. No little grumbling ensued 
over this appointment, especially in Virginia, but 
it was unheeded by the President, and its causes 
now are not veiy dear. The event proved the 
wisdom of the choice, as so often happened with 
Washington, and it is easy to see tiie reason for it. 
Wayne was one of the shining figures of our Revo- 
lution, appealing strongly to the imagination of 
posterity. He was not a great general in the high- 
est sense, but he was a brilliant corps-commander,, 
capable of daring feats of arms like the storming 
of Stony Point. He was capable also of dashing 
with heedless courage into desperate places, and 
incurring thereby defeat and consequent censure, 
but escaping entire ruin through the same quick- 
ness of action which had involved him in trouble. 
He was well fitted for the bold and rapid move- 
ment required in Indian war&re, and with him 
Washington put well-chosen subordinates, selected 
evidently for their fighting capacity, for he clearly 
was determined that this should be at all events a 
fighting campaign. 
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Wayne, after his ap{)omtment9 betook lumself 
to Pittsburg, and proceeded with oharaoteristio en- 
ergy to raise and organize his army, a work of no 
litde difficulty because he wished to have picked 
men. Washington did all that could be done to 
help him, and at the same time pushed negotia- 
tions with admirable patience, but with very vary- 
ing success. Kirkland brought chiefs of the Six 
Nations to Congress with good results, and the 
Gherokees were pacified by additional presents. 
On the other hand, the Creeks were restless, stirred 
up always by Spain, and two brave officers, sent 
to try for peace with the western tribes, were mur- 
dered in cold blood. Nevertheless, treaties were 
patched up with some of them, and a great council 
was held in the fall of 1792, the Six Nations acting 
as mediators, which resulted in a badly kept ar- 
mistice, but in nothing of lasting value. The next 
year Congress passed a general act regulating trade 
and intercourse with the Indians, and Washington 
appointed yet another commission to visit the north- 
western tribes, more to satisfy public opinion than 
with any hope of peace. Indeed, these commis- 
sioners never succeeded in even meeting the In- 
dians, who rejected in advance all proposals which 
would not concede the Ohio as the boundary. 
English influence, it was said, was at the bottom 
of this demand, and there seems to be little doubt 
that such was the case, for England and France 
were now at war, and England thereupon had re- 
doubled her efforts to injure the United States by 
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every sort of petty outrage both on sea and land* 
This masterly policy had perhaps reasons for its 
existence which pass beyond the average under- 
standing, but, so far as any one can now discover, 
it seems to have had no possible motive except to 
feed an ancient grudge and drive the country into 
the arms of France. Carried on for a long time 
in secret, this Indian intrigue came to the surface 
in a speech made by Lord Dorchester to the west- 
em tribes, in whidi he prophesied a speedy rap* 
ture with the United States and urged his hearers 
to continue war. It is worth remembering that 
for five years, covertly or openly, England did her 
best to keep an Indian war with all that it implied 
alive upon our borders, — the borders of a friendly 
nation with whom she was at peace. 

But while Washington persistently n^;otiated, he 
as persistently prepared to fight, not trusting over- 
much either the savages or the English. Wayne^ 
with similar views, moved his umy forward in 
the autumn of 1798 to a point six miles beyond 
Fort Jefferson, and then went into winter quarters. 
Early in the spring of 1794 he was in motion again 
and advanced to St. Clair's battlefield, where he 
built Fort Becovery, and where he was attacked 
by the Indians, whom he repulsed after two days' 
fighting. He then marched in an unexpected di- 
rection and struck the central villages at the junc- 
tion of the Au Glaize and Maumee. The surprised 
savages fied, and Wayne burned their village, laid 
waste their extensive fields, and built Fort Defi- 
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ance. To the Indians, who had retreated thirty 
mileB down the Maumee to the shelter of a Britidi 
posti he sent word that he was ready to treat. 
The reply oame back asking for a delay of ten 
days; but Wayne at onoe adyanced, and found the 
Indians prepared for battle near the English fort. 
The ground was unfavorable, especially for cay- 
ally, but Wayne made good arrangements and at- 
tacked. The Indians gave way before the bayonet, 
and were completely routed, the American loss be- 
ing only one hundred and seven men. The army 
was not averse to storming the English fort; but 
Wayne, with unusual caution, contented himself 
with a sharp correspondence with the command- 
ant, and then withdrew after a most sucoesf ul cam- 
paign. The next year, strengthened by his victory 
and by the surrender of the British posts under 
the Jay treaty, Wayne made a treaty with the 
western tribes by which vast tracts of disputed ter- 
ritory were ceded to the United States, and peace 
was established in that long troubled region. 

On the southern frontier there were no such for- 
tunate results. While Washington was negotiating 
and fighting in the north and west, all his patient 
efforts were frustrated in the south by the conduct 
of Georgia. The borderers kept assailing the In- 
dians, peaceful tribes being generally chosen for 
the purpose; and the State itself broke through 
and disregarded all treaties and all arrangements 
made by the United States. The result was con- 
stant disquiet and chronic war, with the usual ac- 
companiments of fire, murder, and pillage. 
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On the whole, however, when Washington left the 
presidency, his Indian policy had been a marked 
success. In place of uncertainty and weakness, a 
definite general system had been adopted. The 
northern and western tribes had been beaten and 
pacified, and the southern incursions and disorders 
had been much checked. The British posts, the 
most dangerous centres of Indian intrigue, had 
been abandoned, and the great regions of the west 
and northwest had been opened to the tide of set- 
tlement. These results were due to a well-defined 
plan, and above all to the persistent vigor which 
pushed steadily forward to its object without swing- 
ing, as had been done before, between feverish 
and often misdirected activity on the one side and 
complete and feeble inaction on the other. They 
were achieved, too, amid many difficulties, for 
there was anything but a unanimous support of the 
government in its Indian affairs. The opposition 
grumbled at the expense, and said that money 
needlessly raised by taxation was squandered in 
Indian wars, while the great body of the peo- 
ple, living safely along the eastern coast, thought 
but little about Hie frcmtier. Some persons took 
the sentimental view and considered the govern- 
ment barbarous to make causeless war. Others be- 
lieved that altogether too much of the public time 
and money were wasted in looking after outlying 
settlements. The borderers themselves, on the 
other hand, thought that the general government 
was in league witii the savages, and broke through 
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treatieB, and destroyed bo far as they oould the na- 
tional polioy* St. Clair was hissed and jeered as 
lie traveled home, bnt a wakefnl opposition turned 
from the nnsnooessful general to a yain attempt to 
prove that ambushed savages and sleeping sentries 
were due to a weak war department and a corrupt 
and inefficient treasury. The mass of moderate 
people, no doubt, desired tranquillity on the fron- 
tier, and sustained the President's labors for that 
end, but for the most part they were silent. The 
voices that Washington heard most loudly joined 
in a discordant chorus of disapproval around his 
Indian policy. No one understood that here was 
an important part of a scheme to build up a nation, 
to make all tiie movements of the United States 
broad and national, and to open the vast west to 
the people who were to make it theirs. Washing- 
ton heard all the criticism and saw all the opposi- 
tion, and still pressed forward to his goal, not at- 
taining all he wished, but fighting in a very clear 
and manful spirit, and not laboring in vain. 

The Indian question in its management touched, 
as has been seen, at various points our financial 
policy and our foreign relations, on which the his- 
tory of the country really turned in those years. 
The latter had not risen to their later importance 
when the government began, but the former was 
knocking importunately at the door of Congress 
when it first assembled. The condition of affairs 
is soon told. The Revolution narrowly escaped 
shipwreck on the financial reefs, and the shal^ 
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govemment of the confederation had there gone to 
pieces. The country, as a political organism, was 
bankrupt. It owed sums of money, which were 
vast in amount for those days, both at home and 
abroad, and it could not pay these debts, nor was 
there any provision for them. All interest was in 
arrears, there were no means provided for meeting 
it, and the national credit eveiywhere was dishon- 
ored and gone. The continental currency had dis* 
appeared, and the circulating medium was repre- 
sented by a confused jmnble of foreign coins and 
worthless scrip. Many of the States were up to 
their eyes in schemes of inflation, paper money, 
and repudiation. There was no money in the 
treasury to pay the ordinary charges of govem- 
ment ; there was no revenue and no policy for rais- 
ing one, or for funding the debt. This picture is 
darkly drawn, but it is not exaggerated. That 
high spirit of public honor, which seventy-five 
years later rose above the ravages of war and the 
temptings of dishonesty to pay the debt and the 
interest, dollar for dollar in gold, seemed in 1789 
to be wellnigh extinct. But it was not dead. It 
was confused and overclouded in the minds of the 
people, but it was still there, and it was strong, 
clear, and determined in Washington and those 
who followed him. 

Congress grappled with the financial difficulties 
in the most courageous and honest way, but it 
struggled with them rather helplessly despite its 
good disposition. It could lay taxes in one way 
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or another so as to get mone j, but this was plainly 
insufficient. It could not formulate a coherent 
policy, which was the one essential thing, nor could 
it settle the thousand and one perplexing questions 
which hedged the subject on every side. The mem- 
bers turned, therefore, with a sigh of relief to the 
new Secretary of the Treasury, asked him the 
questions which were troubling them, and having 
directed him to make various reports, adjourned. 

The result is well known. The great statesman 
to whom the task was confided assumed it with the 
boldness and ease of conscious power, and when 
Congress reassembled it listened to the first report 
on the public credit. In that great state paper all 
the confusions disappeared, and in terse sentences 
an entire scheme for funding the debt, disposing 
of the worthless currency, and raising the neces- 
sary revenue came out clear and distinct, so that 
all men could comprehend it. The provision for 
the foreign debt passed without resistance. That 
for the domestic debt excited much debate, and 
also passed. Last came the assumption of the state 
debts, and over that there sprang up a fierce strug- 
gle. It was carried by a narrow majority, and 
then defeated by the votes of the North Carolina 
members, who had just taken their seats. Wash- 
ington strongly favored this hotly contested mea- 
sure. He defended it in a letter to David Stuart, 
and again to Jefferson, at a later time, when that 
statesman was trying to undermine Hamilton by 
about a ^^ corrupt squadron " in Congress. 
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To Waahington, assumption seemed as obviously 
just as it does to posterity. All the debts had been 
incuned in a oommon cause, he said, why should 
they not be cared for by the oommon government? 
He had no patience with the sectional argument 
that assumption was unfair, because some States 
got more out of it than others. Some States had 
suffered more than others, but all shared in the 
freedom that had been won.^ He saw in it, more- 
over, as Hamilton had seen, something far more 
important than a mere provision for the debts and 
for the payment of money to this community or to 
that. Assumption was essentially a union mea- 
sure. The other debts were incurred by the cen- 
tral government directly, but the state debts were 
incurred by the States for a common cause. If 
the United States assumed them, it showed to the 
people and to the world that there were no state 
lines when the interests of the whole country were 
involved. It was therefore a national measure, a 
breeder of national sentiment, a new bond to fasten 
the States to each other and to the Union. This 
was enough to assure Washington's hearty ap- 
proval; but the measure was saved and carried 
finally by the famous arrangement between Ham- 
ilton and Jefferson, which took the capital to the 
Potomac and made the war debts of the States a 
part of the national debt. Washington was more 
than satisfied with this solution, for both sides of 
the agreement pleased him, and there was nothing 

1 Spuki, Writing$ rf Woikington, z. 08. 
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in the oompromiae which meant saoriflce on his 
part. He rejoiced in the sncceBsfal adoption of 
the great financial policy of his administration, and 
he was mach pleased to have the capital, in which 
he was intensely interested, placed near to his own 
Mount Yemonj in the yeiy region he would have 
selected if he had had the power of fixing it. 

The next great step in the development of the 
financial policy was the establishment of the na- 
tional bank, and on this there arose another bitter 
contest in Congress and in the newspapers. A 
sharp opposition had developed by this time, and 
the supporters of the Secretary of the Treasury 
became on their side correspondingly ardent. In 
this debate much stress was laid on the constitu- 
tional point that Congress had no power to charter 
a bank. Nevertheless, the bill passed and went to 
the President, with the constitutional doubts fol- 
lowing it and pressed home in this last resort. As 
has been seen from his letters written just after 
the Philadelphia convention, Washington was not 
a blind worshiper of the Constitution which he 
had helped so largely to make; but he believed 
it would work, and every day confirmed his belief. 
He felt, moreover, that one great element of its 
lasting success lay in creating a genuine reverence 
for it among the people, and it was therefore of 
the utmost importance that this reverence should 
begin among those to whom the management of the 
government had been intrusted. For this reason 
he exercised a jealous care in everything touching 
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the organic law of the Union, and he was peoul- 
iarlj sensitive to oonstitational objections to any 
given measure. In the case of the national bank, 
the objections were strongly as well as vigorously- 
urged, and Washington paused, before signing, to 
the utmost limit of the time allowed. He turned 
to Jefferson and Bandolph, both opposed to the 
bill, and asked them for their objections to its con- 
stitutionality. They gave him in response two 
able reports. These he sent to Hamilton, who 
returned them with that most masterly argument, 
in which he not only defended the bank charter, 
but vindicated, in a manner never afterwards sur» 
passed, the new doctrine of the implied powers of 
the Constitution. With both sides thus before 
him, Washington considered the question, and 
signed the bill. 

Hives, in his ^^Life of Madison," intimates that 
Washington had doubts even after signing, but of 
this there is no evidence of any weight. He was 
not a man who indulged in doubts after he had 
made up his mind and rendered a decision, and it 
was not in his nature to fret over what had been 
done and was past, whether in war or peace. The 
story that he was worried about his action in this 
instance arose from his delay in signing, and from 
the disappointment of those who had hoped much 
from his hesitation. This pause, however, was 
both natural and characteristic. Washington had 
approved Morris's bank policy in the Bevolution, 
and remembered the service it rendered. He was 
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d£ar with Hamilton's views on the subject, and 
knew that they were the result of long study and 
careful thought. He must also have known that 
any financial policy devised by his Secretary of 
the Treasury would contain as an integral part a 
national bank. There can be no doubt that both 
the plan for the bank and the report which em- 
bodied it were submitted to him before they went 
in to Congress, but the violence of the objections 
raised there on constitutional grounds awakened 
his attention in a new direction. He saw at once 
the gravity of a question, which involved not 
merely the incorporation of a bank, but which 
opened up a new field of constitutional powers and 
constitutional construction. When such far-reach- 
ing results were involved he paused and reflected, 
and, as was always the case with him under such 
circumstances, listened to and examined all the 
arguments on both sides. This done he decided, 
and with his national feeling he could not have 
decided otherwise than he did. The doctrine of 
the implied powers of the Constitution was the 
greatest weapon possible for those whose leading 
thought was to develop the union of States into a 
great and imperial nation ; and we may well be- 
lieve that it was this feeling, and not merely faith 
in the bank as a financial engine, which led Wash- 
ington to sign the bill. When he did so he as- 
sented to the charter of a national bank, but he 
also assented to the doctrine of the implied powers 
and gave to that f ar-redching construction of the 
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Constitution the great weight of his name and char- 
acter. It was, perhaps, the most important single 
act of his presidency. 

It is impossible here, even were it necessary, to 
follow Washington's action in regard to all the 
details which went to make up and to sustain Ham- 
ilton's policy, to which, as a whole, Washington 
gave his hearty approval and support. The reve- 
nue system, the public lands, the arrangement of 
loans, the mint, all alike met with his active con- 
currence. He was too great a man not to value 
rightly Hamilton's work, and the way in which 
that work brought order, credit, honor, and pro- 
sperity out of a chaos of debt and bankruptqr 
appealed peculiarly to his own love for method, 
organization, and sound business principles. He 
met every criticism on Hamilton's policy without 
concession, and defended it when it was attacked. 
To Hamilton's genius that policy must be credited, 
but it gained its success and strength largely from 
the firm support of Washington. 

There are two matters, however, connected with 
the Treasury Department, which cannot be passed 
over in this general way. One was a policy rea- 
soned out and published by Hamilton, but never 
during his lifetime put into the form of law in the 
broad and systematic manner which he desired. 
The other was a consequence of his financial policy 
as adopted, but which reached far beyond the 
bounds of financial arrangements. The first was 
the policy set forth in Hamilton's Beport on Man- 
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nfoctoies. The second was the enforcement of the 
excise and its results. 

The defense of our commerce against foreign dis- 
criminations was a proximate cause of the move- 
ment which resulted in the Constitution of the 
United States, and closely allied to it was the anx- 
ious wish to develop our internal resources and our 
domestic industry. This idea was not at all new. 
Sporadic attempts to start and cany on various in- 
dustries had been made during the colonial period. 
They had all failed, either because the watchful 
mother-country took pains to stifle them, or be- 
cause lack of capital and experience, in addition to 
foreign competition, killed them almost at their 
birth. The idea of developing American indus- 
tries was generally diffused for the first time when 
the colonists strove to bring England to terms by 
non-intercourse acts. The Americans then thought 
that they could carry their points by making war 
upon the British pocket, and excluding English 
merchants from their markets. The next step, of 
course, was to supply their own markets them- 
selves; and the non-intercourse agreements, which 
were economically prohibitory tariff acts, gave a 
fitful impulse to various simple industries. In the 
dash of arms this idea naturally dropped out of 
the popular mind, but it began to revive soon after 
the return of peace. The government of the con- 
federation was too feeble to adopt any policy in 
this or any other matter, but in the first Congress 
the desire to develop American industries found 

▼Oku. 
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expression. The first tariff was laid primarily to 
raise tibe revenue so sorely needed at that moment. 
But the effort to do this gave rise to a debate in 
which the policy of protection, strongly advocated 
by the Pennsylvanian members, was freely dis- 
cussed. Nobody, however, at that time, had any 
comprehensive plan or general system, so that the 
efforts for protection were incoherent, and resulted 
only in certain special protective features in the 
tariff bill, and not in a broad and well-rounded 
measure. Still the protective idea was there; it 
was recognized in the preamble of the act, and the 
constitutionalily of the policy was affirmed by the 
framers and contemporaries of the Constitution. 

Hamilton, of course, watched all these move- 
ments intently. His g^ding thought in all things 
was the creation of a great nation. For this he 
strove for national unity and national sentiment, 
and he saw of course that one essential condition 
of national greatness was industrial independence, 
in addition to the political indei>endenoe already 
won. One of the greatest thinkers of the time on 
all matters of public finance and political economy, 
he perceived at once that the irregular attempts 
of Congress to encourage home industries could 
have at best but partial results. He saw that a 
system broad, just, and continental in its scope 
must take the place of the isolated industries which 
now and again obtained an uncertain protection 
under the haphazard measures of Congress. Willi 
these views and purposes he wrote and sent to 
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CongTess his Beport on ManttfactareB. In that 
great state paper he made an argument in behalf 
of protection, as applied to the United States and 
to the development of home industries, which has 
never been overthrown. The system which he pro- 
posed was imperial in its range and national in its 
design, like everything that proceeded from Ham- 
ilton's mind. He argued, of course, with refer- 
ence to existing economic conditions, and in behalf 
only of what he then sought, — industrial inde- 
pendence and the establishment and diversification 
of industries. The social side of the question, 
which to-day overshadows all others, was not visi- 
ble a hundred years ago. The Beport, however, 
bore no immediate fruit, and Hamilton had been 
in his grave for years before the country turned 
from this practice of accidental protection, and 
tried to replace it by a broad, coherent system as 
set forth by the great Secretary. 

But although it had no result at the moment, the 
Beport on Manufactures, which laid the foundation 
of the American protective system, and which has 
so powerfully influenced American political thought, 
was one of the very greatest events of Washing- 
ton's administration. To trace its effects and his- 
tory through the succeeding century would be 
wholly out of place here. All that concerns us is 
Washington's relation to this far-reaching policy 
of his Secretary. If we had not a word or a line 
on the subject from his pen, we should still know 
that the poUoy of Hamilton was his policy too, for 
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Washington was the head of his own administra- 
tion, and was responsible and meant to be respon- 
sible for all its acts and policies. With his keen 
foresight he saw the full import of the Report on 
Manufactures, and we may be sure that when it 
went forth it was witii his full and cordial approTsl, 
and after that minute consideration which he gave 
to all public questions. But we are not left to m- 
ference. We have Washington's views and feel- 
ings on this matter set forth again and again, and 
they show that the principle of the Report on 
M anufactures was as near and dear to him, and as 
full of meaning, as it was to Hamilton. 

Washington was brought up and had lived all 
his life under a system which came as near as pos- 
sible to the ideal of the modem free-trader. The 
people of Virginia were devoted almost entirely to 
a single interest, tobacco-growing, that being the 
occupation in which they could most profitably en- 
gage. No legislative artifices had been employed 
to enable them to diversify their industries or to 
establish manufactures. They bought in the cheap- 
est market every luxury and most of the necessities 
of life. British merchants supplied all their wants, 
carried their tobacco, and advanced them money. 
Cheap labor, a single staple with wide fluctuations 
of value, a credit system, entire dependence on 
foreigners, and absolute free trade according to 
the Manchester theories, should have produced an 
earthly paradise. As a matter of fact, the Vir- 
ginia planters had little ready money and were 
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deeply in debt. Bankraptey, as has been already 
said, seems to have come to them about once in a 
generation. The land, rapidly exhausted by to- 
bacco, was prodigally wasted, and the general pro- 
sperily declined. Washington, with his strong 
sense and perfect business methods, personally es- 
caped most of these evils, but he saw the mischief 
of the system all the more clearly. It was bad 
enough in his time, but he did not live to see Vir- 
ginia with her wasted and exhausted lands stand 
still, while her sister States to the north passed her 
with giant strides in the race for wealth and popu- 
lation. He did not live to see her become, as a 
result of her colonial system, a mere breeder of 
slaves for the plantations of the Gulf States. But 
he saw enough, and the lesson taught him by the 
results of industrial dependence was well learned. 
When the war came and he was carrying the 
terrible burden of the Bevolution, he learned the 
same lesson in a new and more bitter way. No- 
thing went so near to wreck the American cause as 
lack of all the supplies by which war was carried 
on, for the United States produced little or nothing 
of what was then needed. The resources of the 
northern colonies were soon exhausted, and the 
South had none. Powder, cannon, muskets, cloth- 
ing, medical stores, all were lacking, and the fate 
of the nation hung trembling in the balance on ac- 
count of the dependence in which the colonies had 
been kept by the skillful policy of England. These 
were teachings that a lesser man than Washington 
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would have taken to heart and pondered deeply. 
In the midst of the straggle he wrote to James 
Warren (March 81, 1779): ^^Let vigorous mea- 
snres be adopted, • . • to punish specidators, fore- 
stallers, and extortioners, and, above all, to sink 
the money by heavy taxes, to promote public and 
private economy, and to encourage maniLfctciures*^ 
Measures of this sort, gone heartily into by the 
several States, would strike at once at the root of 
all our evils, and give the coup de grace to the 
British hope of subjugating this continent either 
by their arms or their acts." 

To Lafayette he wrote in 1789: '^Though I 
would not force the introduction of manufactures 
by extravagant encouragements and to the preju- 
dice of agriculture, yet I conceive much might be 
done in that way by women, children, and others, 
without taking one really necessary hand from till- 
ing the earth. Certam it is, great savings are al- 
ready made in many articles of apparel, furniture, 
and consumption. Equally certain it is, that no 
diminution in agriculture has taken place at this 
time, when greater and more substantial improve- 
ments in manufactures are making than were ever 
before known in America." 

In the same year he wrote to Governor Bandolph, 
favoring bounties, the strongest form of protection; 
and this encouragement he wished to have given 
to that industry which a hundred years later has 
been held up as one of the least deserving of all 

^ TIm itiUM m miBS. 
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tiiat liave received the assistanee of legislation. 
He said in this letter: ^^From the original letter, 
which I forward herewith, your ExoeUenoy will 
comprehend the nature of a proposal for introdu- 
ciog and establishing the woolen manufacture in 
the State of Virginia. In the present stage of pop- 
ulation and agriculture, I do not pretend to deter- 
mine how far that plan may be praotioable and ad- 
visable; or, in case it should be deemed so, whether 
any or what public encouragement ought to be 
given to facilitate its execution* Ihave^ howeoerj 
no doubt as to the good policy of increasing the 
number of shey> in mery state.^ By a little legis- 
lative encouragement the farmers of Connecticut 
have, in two years past, added one hundred thou- 
sand to their former stock. If a greater quantity 
of wool could be produced, and if the hands which 
are often in a manner idle could be employed in 
manufacturing it, a spirit of industry might be 
promoted, a great diminution might be made in 
the annual expenses of individual families, and 
the public would eventually be exceedingly bene- 
fited." The only hesitation is as to the time of 
applying the policy. There is no doubt as to the 
wisdom of the policy itself, of giving protection 
and encouragement in every proper legislative 
form to domestic industry. 

In his first speech to Congress he recommended 
measures for the advancement of manufactures, 
having already affixed his signature to the bill 

^ The italkt ai6 mine. 
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whioli declared their encouragement to be one of 
its objects. At the same time he wrote, in reply 
to an address: ^^The promotion of domestic manu- 
f actores will, in my conception, be among the first 
consequences which may naturally be expected to 
flow from an energetic goyemment." In 1791 
he consulted Hamilton as to the advisability of 
urging Congress to offer bounties for the culture 
of cotton and hemp, his only doubts being as to the 
power of the general government in this respect, 
and as to the temper of the time in regard to such 
an expenditure of public money. The following 
year Hamilton's Beport on Manufactures was given 
to the country, finally establishing the position of 
the administration as to our economic policy. 

The general drift of legislation, although it was 
not systematized, followed the direction pointed out 
by the administration. But this did not satisfy 
Washington. In his speech to Congress, Decem- 
ber 7, 1796, he said: ^^ Congress has repeatedly, 
and not without success, directed their attention to 
the encouragement of manufactures. Hi/e object 
is of too much consequence not to insure a continu- 
ance of their efforts in e/oery way which shaU ap- 
pear eligihle.^^ ^ He then goes on to argue at some 
length that, although manufacturing on the public 
account is usually inexpedient, it should be estab- 
lished and carried on to supply all that was needed 
for the public force in time of war. This was his 
last address to Congress, and his last word on this 

1 The Hallos »• mine. 
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matter was to approve the oonrse of Congress in 
following the recommendation of his first speech. 
All his utterances and all his opinions on the sub- 
ject were uniform. Washington had never been a 
student of public finance or political economy like 
Hamilton, and he lived before the days of the 
Manchester school and its new gospel of procuring 
heaven on earth by special methods of transacting 
the country's business. But Washington was a 
great man, a state-builder who fought wars and 
founded governments. He knew that nations were 
raised up and made great and efficient, and that 
civilization was advanced, not by laisaez aller and 
laiMez/aire, but by much patient human striving. 
He had fought and conquered, and again he had 
fought and been defeated, and through all he had 
oome to victory, and to certain conclusive results 
both in peace and war. He had not done this by 

by strong brain and strong will, and by much or- 
ganization and compulsion. He had set his hand 
to the building of a nation. He had studied his 
country and understood it, and with calm, far-see- 
ing eyes he had looked forward into the future of 
his people. Neither the study nor the outlook 
were vain, and both told him that political inde- 
pendence was only part of the work, and that 
national sentiment, independent thinking, and in- 
dustrial independence also must be reached. The 
first two, time alone could bring. The last, wise 
laws could help to produce; and so he favored 
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protection by legislation to American industry and 
manufactures, threw all his potent influence into 
the scale, and gave his support to the protectiye 
policy set forth by his Secretary. 

Two matters connected with the treasury, I have 
said, deserved fuller consideration than a general 
review could give. The one just described, the 
policy of the Beport on Manufactures, came, as 
has been seen, to no clear and immediate result. 
The other reached a very sharp and definite con- 
clusion, not without great effect on the new gov- 
ernment of the United States, both at the moment 
and in the future. When Hamilton ** struck the 
rock of the national resources," the stream of reve- 
nue which he sought at the outset was that flowing 
from duties on imports, for this, in his theory, was 
not only the first source, but the best. He would 
fain have had it the only one; but the situation 
drove him forward. The assumption of the state 
debts, a part of the legacy of the Bevolution, and 
the continuing and at first increasing expenses of 
unavoidable Indian wars, made additional revenue 
absolutely essential. He turned therefore to the 
excise on domestic spirits to furnish what was 
needed. 

Washington approved assumption. It was a 
measure of honesty, it would raise the public credit, 
and above all, it was thoroughly national in its 
operation and results. The appropriations for In- 
dian wars he of course approved, for their energetio 
prosecution was part of the vigorous policy toward 
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oar wild neighbors upon wUch he was so deter-* 
mined. It followed, of eourse, tliat he did not 
shrink from imposing the taxes thus made neces- 
sary ; and to raise the money from domestic spirits 
seemed to him, under the existing exigency, to be 
what it was, — thoroughly proper and reasonable 
both in form and subject. 

It would seem, however, that neither Washing- 
ton nor Hamilton realized the unpopularity of this 
mode of getting revenue. The frontier settlers 
along the line of the Alleghanies in Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and North Carolina, who distilled whis- 
key, were not very familiar, perhaps, with John- 
son's dictionary, but they would have cordially 
accepted his definition of an excise. To them it 
was indeed a ^^ hateful tax," and nothing else. In 
fact, the word was one disliked throughout the 
States, for it brought up evil memories, and ex- 
cited much jealous hostility and prejudice. The 
first excise law, therefore, when it went into force, 
was the sigpal for a general outburst of opposition ; 
and in the Alleghany region, as might have been 
expected, the resistance was immediate and most 
bitter. State legislatures passed resolutions, pub- 
lic meetings were held and more resolutions were 
passed, while in the wilder parts of the country 
threats of violence were freely uttered. All these 
murmurings and menaces came on the passage of 
the first bill ill 1791. The administration, how- 
ever, had no desire to precipitate an uncalled-for 
strife, and so the law was softened and amended 
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in the following year, the tax being lowered and 
the most obnoxious features removed. The result 
was general aoquiescence throughout most of the 
States, and renewed opposition in the western 
counties of Pennsylyan]3, and North Carolina. In 
the former a meeting was held denouncing the 
law, pledging the people to ^^ boycott" the officers, 
and hinting at forcible resistance. If tiie people 
engaged in this business had stopped to consider 
the men with whom they had to deal, they would 
have been saved a great deal of suffering and 
humiliation. The President and his Secretaiy of 
the Treasury were not men who could be frightened 
by opposition or violent speeches. But angry 
frontiersmen, stirred up by demagogues, are not 
given to much reflection, and they meant to have 
their own way. 

Washington was quite clear in his policy from 
tiie beginning. He was ready to make every 
proper concession, but when this was done he 
meant on his side to have his own way, which was 
the way of law and order and good government. 
He wrote to Hamilton in August, 1792: ^^If, 
after these regulations are in operation, opposition 
to the due exercise of the collection is still expe- 
rienced, and peaceable procedure is no longer 
effectual, the public interests and my duly will 
make it necessary to enforce the laws respecting 
this matter; and however disagreeable this would 
be to me, it must nevertheless take place." 

Meantime the disorders went on, and the officers 
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were iiurolted and thwarted in the ezeoation of 



duty. Washington's next letter (September 
7) has a toach of anger. He hated disorder and 
riot anywhere, bnt he was disgosted when they 
came from the very people for whose defense the 
Indian war was poshed and the excise made neces- 
sary. He approved of Ebmilton's sending out an 
officer to examine into the survey, and said: ^^If, 
notwithstanding, opposition is still given to the 
due execution of the hiw, I have no hesitation in 
declaring, if the evidence of it is clear and unequi- 
vocal, that I shall, however reluctantly I exercise 
them, exert all the legal powers with which the 
executive is invested to check so daring and un- 
warrantable a spirit. It is my duty to see the 
laws executed. To permit them to be trampled 
upon with impunity would be repugnant to it; nor 
can the government longer remain a passive spec- 
tator of the contempt with which they are treated. 
Forbearance, under a hope that the inhabitants of 
that survey would recover from the delirium and 
folly into which they were plunged, seems to have 
had no other effect than to increase the disorder.'* 
A few weeks later he issued a proclamation, 
declaring formally and publicly what he had al- 
ready said in private. He warned the people 
engaged in resistance to the law that the law would 
be enforced, and exhorted them to desist. The 
proclamation was effective in the south, and the 
opposition died out in North Carolina. Not so 
in Pennsylvania. There the Scotch-Irish border- 
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ers who lived in the western oountieB were bent 
on having their way. A brave, self-willed, hot- 
headed, turbulent people, they were going to have 
their fight out. They had ridden rough-shod over 
the Quaker and German government in Pornsyl- 
vania before this, and they no doubt thought they 
eould do the same with this new government ot 
the United States. They merely made a mistake 
about the man at the head of the government; 
nothing more than that. Such mistakes have been 
made before. The Paris mob, for example, made 
a similar blunder on the 18th Vend^miaire, when 
Bonaparte settled matters by the famous whiff of 
grape-shot. There is some excuse for the error 
of our Scotch-Irish borderers in their past experi- 
ence, more excuse still in the drift of other events 
that touched all men just then with the madness 
of France, and gave birth to certain democratio 
societies which applauded any resistance to law, 
even if the cause was no nobler than a whiskey 
still. 

Perhaps, too, the Pennsylvanians were encour* 
aged by the moderation and deliberate movement 
of the govemnment. A lull came after the pro- 
clamation of 1792. Then eveiy effort was made 
to settle the troubles by civil processes and by 
personal negotiation, but all proved vain. The 
disturbances went on increasing for two years, 
until law was at an end in the insurgent counties. 
The mails were stopped and robbed, there were 
violence, bloodshed, rioting, attacks on the officen 
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of the United States, and meetings threatening 
still worse things. 

Meanwhile Washington had waited and watched, 
and bided his time. He felt now that the moment 
had oome when, if ever, pnblio opinion must be 
with him, and that the hour had arrived when 
he most put his fortune to the touch, and "try if 
it were current gold indeed." On Aug^ust 7 he 
issued a second proclamation, setting forth the 
outrages committed, and announcing his power to 
call out the militia, and his intention to do so if 
unconditional submission did not follow at once. 
As he wrote to a friend three days later: "Actual 
rebellion exists against the laws of the United 
States." On the crucial point, however, he felt 
safe. He was confident that all the public opinion 
worth having was now on his side, and that the 
people were ready to stand by the government. 
The quick and unconditional submission did not 
come, and on September 25 he issued a third pro- 
clamation, reciting the facts and calling out the 
militia of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and Virginia. 

Washington had judged rightly. The States 
responded, and the troops came to the number of 
fifteen thousand, for he was in the habit of doing 
things thoroughly, and meant to have an over- 
whelming force. To Governor Lee of Virginia 
the command of the combined forces was intrusted. 
"I am perfectly in sentiment with you, that the 
business we are drawn out upon should be effect- 
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uaUy executed, and that the daring and factions 
spirit which threatens to overturn the laws and to 
subvert the Constitution ought to be subdued.'* 
Thus he wrote to Morgan, while the commissioners 
from the insurgents were politely received, and 
told that the march of the troops could not be 
countermanded. Washington would fain have 
gone himself, in command of the army, but he felt 
that he could not leave the seat of government for 
so long a time with propriety. He went as far as 
Bedford with the troops, and then parted from 
them. When he took leave, he wrote a letter to 
Lee, to be read to the army, in which he said: 
^^No citizen of the United States can ever be en- 
gaged in a service more important to their country. 
It is nothing less than to consolidate and to pre- 
serve the blessings of that revolution which at 
much expense of blood and treasure constituted 
us a free and independent nation." Thus admon- 
ished, the army marched, Hamilton going with 
them in characteristic fashion to the end. They 
did their work thoroughly. The insurrection dis- 
appeared, and resistance dropped suddenly out of 
sight. The Scotch-Irish of the border, with all 
their love of fighting, found too late that they 
were dealing witii a power very difiFerent from that 
of their own State. The ringleaders of the insur- 
rection were arrested and tried by civil process, 
the disorders ceased, law reigned once more, and 
the ^'hateful tax " was duly paid and collected. 
The '^Whiskey Bebellion" has never received 
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dne weight in the lustoTy of the United States. 
Its story has been told in the utmost detail, bnt 
its details are unimportant. As a fact, however, 
it is fall of meaning, and this meaning has been 
too much OTorlooked. That this should be so, is 
not to be wondered at, for everything has eon- 
spired to make it seem, after a century has gone 
by, both mean and trivial. Its very name sug- 
gests ridicule and contempt, and it collapsed so 
utterly that people laughed at it and despised it. 
Its leaders, with the exception of Gallatin, were 
cheap and talkative persons of little worth, and 
the cause itself was neither noble, romantic, nor 
inspiriting. Nevertheless, it was a dangerous and 
formidable busiuess, for it was the first direct 
challenge to the new government. It was the first 
dear utterance of the stem question asked of every 
people striving to live as a nation, Have you a 
right to live? Have you a government able to 
fight and to endure? Have you men ready to take 
up the challenge? These questions were put by 
rough frontier settlers, and put in the name and 
for the sake of distiUing whiskey unvexed by law. 
But they were there, they had to be answered, 
and on the reply the existence of the government 
was at stake. If it &iled, all was over. If the 
States did not respond to this first demand, that 
they should put down disorder and dissension 
witiiin the borders of one of their number, the 
experiment had failed. It came, as it ahnost 
always does come, to one man to make the answer. 

TOL.II. 
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That man took up the challenge. He did not 
move too soon. He waited wit^ unerring judg- 
ment, as Lincoln waited with the Proclamation of 
Emancipation, until he had gathered public opin- 
ion behind him by his firmness and moderation. 
Then he struck, and struck so hard that the whole 
fabric of insurrection and riot fell helplessly to 
pieces, and wiseacres looked on and laughed, and 
thought it had been but a slight matter after alL 
The action of the government vindicated the right 
of the United States to live, because they had 
proved themselves able to keep order. It showed 
to the American people that their government was 
a reality «rf force and power. H it had gone wrong, 
the history of the United States would not have 
differed widely from that of the confederation. 
No mistake was made, and people regarded the 
whole thing as an insignificant incident, and histo- 
rians treat it as an episode. There could be no 
greater tribute to the strong and silent man who 
did the work and bore the stress of waiting for 
nearly five years. He did his duty so well and so 
completely that it seems nothing now, and yet the 
crushing of that insurrection in the western coun- 
ties of Pennsylvania was one of the turning-points 
in a nation's life. 
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FOBEIQN BELATIONS 

OuB present relatioiis with foreign nations fill 
aa a role bat a slight place in American politics, 
and excite generally only a languid interest, not 
nearly so mnch as their unportance deserves. We 
have separated onrselyes so completely from the 
affairs of other people that it is difficult to realize 
how commanding and disproportionate a place 
they occupied when the government was founded* 
We were then a new nation, and our attitude to- 
ward the rest of the world was wholly undefined* 
There was, therefore, among the American people 
much anziely to discover what that attitude would 
be, for the unknown is always full of interest. 
Moreover, Europe was still our neighbor, for Eng- 
land, France, and Spain were all upon our borders, 
and had large territorial interests in the northern 
half of the New World. Within fifteen years we 
had been colonies, and all our politics, except those 
which were- purely local and provincial, had been 
the politics of Europe; for during the eighteenth 
century we had been drawn into and had played 
a part in every European complication, and every 
European war in which England had the slightest 
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ahare. Thus the American people came to oon- 
aider themselves a part of the European system, 
and looked to Europe for their politics, which was 
a habit of thought both natural and congenial to 
colonists. We ceased to be colonists when the 
Treaty of Paris was signed; but treaties, although 
they settle boundaries and divide nations, do not 
change customs and habits of thought by a few 
strokes of the pen. The free and independent 
people of the United States, as there has akeady 
been occasion to point out, when they set out to 
govern themselves under their new Constitution, 
were still dominated by colonial ideas and preju- 
dices. They felt, no doubt, that the new system 
would put them in a more respectable attitude 
toward the other nations of the earth. But this 
was probably the only definite popular notion on 
the subject. What our actual relations with other 
nations should be, was something wholly vague, 
and very varying ideas were entertained about it 
by communities and by individuals, a«oording to 
their various prejudices, opinions, and interests. 

The one idea, however, that the American peo* 
pie did not have on this subject was, that they 
should hold themselves entirely aloof from the poli- 
tics of the Old World, and have with other nations 
outside the Americas no relations except those 
bom of commerce. It had not occurred to them 
that they should march steadily forward on a 
course which would drive out European govern- 
ments, and sever the connections of those govern- 
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mentB ^th the North Amerioan oontinent. After 
a oentuzy's familiarity, this policy looks so simple 
and obvious that it is difficult to belieye that our 
f ore&ithers could even have considered any other 
seriously; but in 1789 it was so strange that no 
one dreamed of it, except perhaps a few thinkers 
speculating on the future of the infant nation. It 
was something so novel that when it was pro- 
pounded it struck the people like a sudden shock 
of electricity. It was so broad, so national, so 
thoroughly American, that men still struggling in 
the fetters of colonial thought could not compre- 
hend it. But there was one man to whom it was 
neither strange .nor speculative. To Washington 
it was not a vague idea, but a well-defined system, 
which he had been long maturing in his mind. 

Before he had been chosen President, he wrote 
to Sir Edward Newenham: ^*I hope the United 
States of America will be able to keep disengaged 
from the labyrinth of European politics and wars; 
and that before long they will, by the adoption of 
a good national government, have become respect- 
able in the eyes of the world, so that none of the 
maritime powers, especially none of those who hold 
possessions in the New World or the West Indies, 
shall presume to treat them with insult or con- 
tempt. It should be the policy of the United 
States to administer to their wants without being 
engaged in their quarrels. And it is not in the 
power of the proudest and most polite people on 
earth to prevent us from becoming a great, a re- 
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speotable, and a eommereial nation if we sbaU 
oontinue united and faithful to onnielTes." This 
plain statement shows his fixed belief that in an 
absolute breaking with the political affairs of other 
peoples lay the most important part of the work 
whioh was to make us a nation in spirit and in 
truth. He earned this belief with him when he 
took up the Presidency, and it was the chief bur- 
den of the last words of counsel which he gave to 
his countrymen when he retired to private life. 
To have begun and carried on to a firm establish- 
ment this policy of a separation from Europe 
would have required time, skill, and patience even 
under the calmest and most &vorable conditions. 
But it was the fate of the new government to be 
bom just on the eve of the French Sevolution. 
The United States were at once caught up and 
tossed by the waves of that terrific storm, and it 
was in the midst of that awful hurly-burly, when 
the misdeeds of centuries of wrong-doing were 
brought to an account, that Washington opened 
and developed his foreign policy. It was a great 
task, and the manner of its performance deserves 
much and serious consideration. 

His first act in foreign affairs, on entering the 
Presidency, was to make the minister of France 
understand that the government of the United 
States was to be treated with due formality and 
respect. His second was to examine the whole 
mass of foreign correspondence collected in the 
State Department of the confederation, and he did 
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this, as has been said, penoil in hand, making 
notes and abstracts as he went. It was well worth 
doing, for he learned mnoh, and from this labori- 
ous study and thorough knowledge certain facts 
became apparent, for liie most part of a hard and 
unpleasant nature. First, he saw that England, 
taking advantage of our failure to fulfill completely 
our obligations under the treaty, had openly vio- 
lated hers, and continued to hold the fortified 
posts along the northwestern and western borders. 
Here was a dangerous thorn which pricked sharply, 
for the posts in British hands offered constant 
temptations to Indian risings, and threatened war 
both with the savages and with Great Britain. 
Further west still, Spain held the Mississippi, 
dosed navigation, and intrigued to separate our 
western settlers from the Union. No immediate 
danger lay here, but still peril and need of dose 
watdiing, for the Mississippi was never to slip out 
of our power. The mighty river and the great 
region through which it flows were important fea- 
tures in that empire which Washington foresaw. 
His plan was that we should get them by binding 
the settiers beyond the Alleghanies to the old 
States with roads, canals, and trade, and then 
trust to those hardy pioneers to keep the river and 
its valley for themselves and their country. All 
that was needed for this were time, and vigilant 
firmness with Spain. 

Beyond the sea were the West India Islands, 
the home of a commerce long carried on by the 
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colonies and of much profit to them, especially to 
those of New England. This trade was now ham- 
pered by England, and was soon to be still farther 
blocked, and thereby become the cause of much 
bickering and ill-will. 

Across the ocean we maintained with the Bar- 
bary States the relations usual between brigands 
and victims, and we tried to make treaties with 
them, and really paid tribute to them, as was the 
fashion in dealing with those pirates at that pe- 
riod. With Holland, Sweden, and Prussia we 
had commercial treaties, and the Dutch sent a 
minister to the United States. With France alone 
were our relations close. She had been our ally, 
and we had formed with her a treaty of alliance 
and a treaty of commerce, as well as a consular 
convention, which we were at this time engaged in 
revising. To most of the nations of the world, 
however, we were simply an unknown quantity, an 
unconsidered trifle. The only people who really 
knew anything about us were the English, with 
whom we had fought, and from whom we had sepa- 
rated; the French, who had helped us to win our 
independence; and the Dutch, from whom we had 
borrowed money. Even these nations, with so 
many reasons for intelligent and profitable interest 
in the new republic, failed, not unnaturally, to 
see the possibilities shut up in the wild American 
continent. 

To the young nation just starting thus unnoticed 
and unheeded, Washington believed that honorable 
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peace was essential, if a firm establishment of the 
new government, and of a respectable and respected 
position in the eyes of the world, was ever to be 
attained; and it was toward England, therefore, 
as the source of most probable trouble, that Wash- 
ington tamed to begin his foreign policy. The 
return of John Adams had left us without a min* 
ister at London, and England had sent no i^pre- 
sentatiye to the United States. The President, 
therefore, authorized Gbuvemeur Morris, who was 
going abroad on priyate business, to sound the 
English government informally as to an exchange 
of ministers, the complete execution of the treaty 
of peace, and the negotiation of a commerciid 
treaty. The mission was one of inquiry, and was 
bom of good and generous feelings as well as of 
broad and wise views of public policy. ^^It is in 
my opinion very important," he wrote to Morris, 
"that we avoid errors in our system of policy re- 
specting Great Britain; and this can only be done 
by forming a right judgment of their disposition 
and views." 

What was the response to these &ir and sensible 
suggestions? On the first point the assent was 
ready enough; but on the other two, which looked 
to the carrying out of the treaty and the maidng 
of a treaty of commerce, there was no satis&ction. 
Morris, who was as high-spirited as he was able, 
was irritated by the indifference and hardly con- 
cealed insolence shown to him and his business. 
It was the fit beginning of the conduct by which 
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England for nearly a century has sncoeeded in 
alienating the good-will of the people of the United 
States. Such a policy was neither generous nor 
intelligent, and politically it was a gross blunder. 
Washington, however, was too great a man to be 
disturbed by the bad temper and narrow ideas of 
English ministers. After his fashion he perse- 
yered in what he knew to be right and for his 
oountiy's interest, and in due time a diplomatio 
representation was established, while later still, in 
the midst of difficulties of which he little dreamed 
at the outset, he carried through a treaty that 
removed the existing grievances. In a word, he 
kept the peace, and it lasted long enough to g^ve 
the United States the breathing space they so 
much needed at the beginning of their history. 

The greatest perils in our foreign relations came, 
as it happened, from another quarter, where peace 
seemed most secure, and where no man looked for 
trouble. The government of the United States 
and the French revolution began almost together, 
and it is one of the strangest facts of history that 
the nation which helped so powerfully to give free- 
dom to America brought the results of tiiat free- 
dom into the gravest peril by its own struggle for 
liberty. When the great movement in France 
began, it was hailed in this country with general 
applause, and with a sympathy as hearty as it was 
genuine, for every one felt that France was now 
to gain all the blessings of free government with 
which America was familiar. Our glorious ezam- 
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pie, it was dear, "was destined to change the world, 
and monarchies and despotisms were to disappear. 
There was to be a new political birth for all the 
nations, and the reign of peace and good-will was 
to o<Mne at once npon the earth at the hands of 
liberated peoples freely governing tihemselves. It 
was a natural delusion, and a kindly one. His- 
tory, in die modem sense, was still unwritten, and 
men did not then understand that the force and 
eharacter of a revolution are determined by the 
duration and intensity of the tyranny and misgov- 
emment which have preceded and caused it. The 
vast benefit destined to flow from the French revo- 
lution was to come many years after all those who 
saw it begin were in their graves, but at the 
moment it was expected to arrive immediately, 
and in a form widely different from that which, in 
the slow process of time, it ultimately assumed. 
Moreover, Americans did not realise that the well- 
ordered liberty of the English-speaking race was 
something unknown and inconceivable to the 
French. 

There were a few Americans who were never 
deceived for a moment, even by their hopes. 
Hamilton, who ^^divined Europe," as Talleyrand 
said, and Gouvemeur Morris, studying the situa- 
tion on the spot with keen and practical observa- 
tion, soon apprehended the truth, while others 
more or less quickly followed in their wake. But 
Washington, whom no one ever credited with divi- 
nation, and who never crossed the Atlantic, saw 
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the realities of the thing sooner, and looked more 
deeply into the future than anybody else. No 
man lived more loyul than he, or more true to the 
duties of gratitude; but he looked upon the world 
of facts with vision never dimmed nor dazzled, 
and watched in silence, while others slept and 
dreamed. Let us follow his letters for a moment. 
In October, 1789, in the first flush of hope and 
sympathy, he wrote to Morris: ^^The revolutum 
which has been effected in France is of so wonder- 
ful a nature that the mind can hardly realize the 
fact. If it ends as our last accounts to the first 
of August predict, that nation will be the most 
powerful and happy in Europe; but I fear though 
it has gone triumphantly through the first par- 
oxysm, it is not the last it has to encounter before 
matters are finally settled. In a word, the revolu- 
tion is of too great magnitude to be effected in so 
short a space, and with the loss of so little blood. 
• • • To forbear running from one extreme to 
another is no easy matter; and should this be the 
case, rocks and shelves, not visible at present, 
may wreck the vessel, and give a higher-toned 
despotism than the one which existed before." 

Seven years afterwards, reviewing his opinions 
in respect to France, he wrote to Pickering: ^^My 
conduct in public and private life, as it relates to 
the important struggle in which the latter is en- 
gaged, has been uniform from the commencement 
of it, and may be summed up in a few words: that 
I have always vrished well to the French revolution; 
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that I have always given it as my decided opinion 
that no nation had a right to intermeddle in the 
internal concerns of another; that eyeiy one had 
a right to form and adopt whatever goTemment 
they Uked best to live under themselves; and that 
if this country could, consistently with its engage- 
ments, maintain a strict neutrality and thereby 
preserve peace, it was bound to do so by motives 
of policy, interest, and every other consideration 
that ought to actuate a people situated as we are, 
already deeply in debt, and in a convalescent state 
from the struggle we have been engaged in our- 
selves." 

Thus prepared, Washington waited and saw his 
cautious predictions verified, and the revolution 
rush headlong from one extreme to another. He 
also saw the flames spread beyond the borders of 
France, changing and dividing public opinion 
everywhere; and he knew it was only a question 
of time how soon the new nation, at whose head 
he stood, would be affected. Histories and bio- 
graphies which treat of that period, as a rule convey 
the idea that the foreign policy of our first admin- 
istration dealt with the complications that arose 
as they came upon us. Nothing could be further 
from the truth, for the general policy was matured 
at the outset, as has been seen in the letter to New- 
enham, and the occasions for its application were 
sure to come sooner or later, in one form or an- 
other. Washington was not surprised by the pre- 
sence of the perils that he feared, and duiger only 
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made him more set on carrying out the policy 
npon which he had long since determined. In 
July, 1791, he wrote to Morris: ^^I trust we shall 
never so far lose sight of our own interest and 
happiness as to become unnecessarily a party to 
these political disputes. Our local situation ena- 
bles us to maintain that state with respect to them 
which otherwise could not, perhaps, be preserved 
by human wisdom." He followed this up with a 
strong and concise argument as to the advantage 
and necessity of this })olicy, showing a complete 
grasp of the subject, which came from long and 
patient thought. 

All his firmness and knowledge were needed, 
for the position was most trying. With every 
ship that brought news of the extraordinary doings 
in Europe, the applause which greeted the early 
uprisings of Paris grew less general. The wise, 
the prudent, the conservative, cooled gradually at 
first, and then more quickly in their admiration of 
the French; but in the beginning, this deepening 
and increasing hostility to the revolution kept 
silence. It was popular to be the friend of France, 
and highly unpopular to be anything eLse. But 
when excesses multiplied and blood flowed, when 
religion tottered and the foundations of society 
were shaken, this silence was broken. Discussion 
took the place of harmonious congratulation, and 
it soon became apparent that there was to be a 
sharp and bitter division of public opinion, grow- 
ing out of the affairs of France. It was necessaxy 
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for the gOTemment to mftintain a friendly yet 
oautioiis attitude toward our former ally, and not 
endanger the stability of the Union and die dignity 
of the country by giving to the French sympathiz- 
ers any good ground for accusing them of ingrati- 
tnde, or of lukewammess toward the cause of hu- 
man rights. That a time would soon come when 
decbive action must be taken, Washington saw 
plainly enough; and when that moment arrived, 
the risk of fierce party divisions on a question of 
foreign politics could not be avoided. Meantime 
domestic bitterness on these matters was to be re- 
pressed and delayed, and yet in so doing no step 
was to be taken which would involve the country 
in any inconsistency, or compel a change of posi- 
tion when the crisis was actually reached. The 
policy of separating the United States from all 
foreign politics is usually dated from what is called 
the neutrality proclamation; but the theory, as has 
been pointed out, was dear and well defined in 
Washington's mind when he entered upon the 
presidency. The outlines were marked out and 
pursued in practice long before the outbreak of 
war between France and England put his system 
to the touch. In everything he said or wrote, 
whether in public or private, his tone toward 
France was so friendly that her most zealous sup- 
porter could not take offense, and at the same time 
it was so absolutely guarded that the country was 
committed to nothing which could hamper it in 
the future. The course of the administration as 
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a whole, and its Bubstantive acts as well, were in 
harmony witii the tone of expression used by the 
President; for Washington, it may be repeated, 
was the head of his own administration, a fact 
which the biographers of the very able men who 
surrounded him are too prone to overlook. In 
this case he was not only the leader, but the work 
was peculiarly his own, and a few extracts from 
his letters will show the completeness of his policy 
and the firmness with which he followed it when- 
ever occasion came. 

To Lafayette he wrote in July, 1791, a letter 
full of sympathy, but with an undertone of warn- 
ing none the less significant because it was veiled. 
Coming to a point where there was an intimation 
of trouble between the two countries, he said: 
^^The decrees of the National Assembly respecting 
our tobacco and oil do not appear to be very pleas- 
ing to the people of this country; but I do not 
presume that any hasty measures will be adopted 
in consequence thereof; for we have never enter- 
tained a doubt of the friendly disposition of the 
French nation toward us, and are therefore per- 
suaded that, if they have done anything which 
seems to bear hard upon us at a time when the 
Assembly must have been occupied in very impor- 
tant matters, and which, perhaps, would not allow 
time for a due consideration of the subject, they 
will in the moment of calm deliberation alter it 
and do what is right." 

The unfriendly act was noted, so that La&yette 
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would understand that no tame submission was 
intended, and yet no resentment was expressed. 
The same tone can be noticed in a widely different 
direction. Washington foresaw that the troubles 
in France, sooner or later, would involve her in 
war with England. The United States, as the 
former allies of the French, were certain to attract 
the attention of the mother country, and so he 
watched on that side also with equal caution. 
England, if jKMsible, was to be made to under- 
stand that the American policy was not dictated 
by anything but the interests and the dignity of 
the United States, and their resolve to hold aloof 
from European complications. In June, 1792, he 
wrote to Morris: ^*One thing, however, I must 
not pass over in silence, lest you should infer from 
it that Mr. D. had authority for reporting that 
the United States had asked the mediation of 
Great Britain to bring about a peace between them 
and the Indians. You may be fully assured, sir, 
that such mediation never was asked, that the ask- 
ing of it never was in contemplation, and I think 
I might go further and say that it not only never 
will be asked, but would be rejected if offered. 
The United States will never have occasion, I 
hope, to ask for the interposition of that power, 
or any other, to establish peace within their own 
territory." 

Here is again the same note, always so true and 
clear, that the United States are not colonies but 
an independent nation. So far as it was in the 
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power of the President, this was something which 
should be heard by all men, even at the risk of 
much reiteration. It was a fact not understood at 
home and not recognized abroad, but Washington 
proposed to insist upon it so far as in him lay, 
until it was both understood and admitted. 

Meantime the flames were ever spreading from 
Paris, consuming and threatening to consume the 
heaped up rubbish of centuries, and also burning 
up many other more valuable things, as is the way 
with great fires when they get beyond oontroL 
Many persons were interested in the things of 
worth now threatened with destruction, and many 
others in the rubbish and the tyrannous abuses. 
It was dear that war of a wide and far-reaching 
kind could not be long put off. In March, 1793, 
Washington wrote: ^^All our late accounts from 
Europe hold up the expectation of a general war 
in that quarter. For the sake of humanity, I 
hope such an event will not take place. But if it 
should, I trust that we shall have too just a sense 
of our own interest to originate any cause that 
may involve us in it." 

Even while he wrote, the general war that he 
anticipated, the war between France and England, 
had come. The news reached him at Mount Ver- 
non, and in the letter to Jefferson announcing his 
immediate departure for Philadelphia he said: 
^^ War having actually commenced between France 
and Ghreat Britain, it behooves the government of 
this countiy to use every means in its power to 
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prevent the oitisens tliereaf from embroiling us 
with either of those powers, by endeavoring to 
^^mfaLin a striet neutralily. I therefore require 
that jofa will give the subject mature consideration, 
that such measures as shall be deemed most likely 
to efEect this desirable purpose may be adopted 
without deky." These instructions were written 
on April 12, and on the 18th Washington was in 
Philadelphia, and had sent out a series of ques- 
tions to be considered by his cabinet and answered 
<m the following day. After much discussion, it 
was unanimously agreed to issue a proclamation of 
neutrality, to receive the new French minister, 
and not to convene Congress in extra session. 
The remaining questions were put over for further 
consideration. 

Hamilton framed the questions, say the histori- 
ans; Bandolph drafted the proclamation, says his 
biographer, in a very instructive and fresh discus- 
sion of the relations between the Secretary of 
State and the Attorney-General. It is interesting 
to know what share the President's advisers took 
when he consulted them on this momentous ques- 
tion, but the leading idea was his own. When 
the momoit came, the policy long meditated and 
matured was put in force. The world was told 
that a new power had come into being, which 
meant to hold aloof from Europe, and which took 
no interest in the balance of power or the fate of 
dynasties, but looked only to the welfare of its 
own people and to the conquest and mastery of a 
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continent as its allotted tasks. The policy dedaied 
by the proclamation was purely American in its 
conception, and severed the colonial tradition at 
a stroke. In the din then prevailing among civi- 
lized men, it was bnt little heeded, and even at 
home it was almost totally misunderstood; yet 
nevertheless it did its work. For tweniy-five years 
afterward the American people slowly advanced 
toward the ground then taken, nntil the ideas of 
the neutrality proclamation received their final ac- 
ceptance and extension at the hands of the younger 
Adams, in the promulgation of the Monroe doc- 
trine. The shaping of this policy which was then 
launched was a great work of far-sighted and 
native statesmanship, and it was preeminently the 
work of the President himself. 

Moreover, it did not stop here. A circular to 
the officers of the customs provided for securing 
notice of infractions of the law, and the task of 
enforcing the principles laid down in the procla- 
mation began. As it happened, the theory of 
neutrality was destined at once to receive rude 
tests of its soundness in practice. The new French 
minister was hinding on our shores, and begmning 
his brief career in this country, while the procla- 
mation was going from town to town and telling 
the people, in sharp and unaccustomed tones, that 
they were Americans and not colonists, and must 
govern themselves accordingly. 

Everything, in fact, seemed to conspbe to make 
the path of tiie new policy rough and thorny. In 
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the excitement of the time a lai^ portion of the 
population regarded it as a party measore aimed 
against onr bdoved allies, while, to make the situ- 
ation worse, France on one side and England on 
the other proceeded, as if deliberately, to do every- 
thing in their power to render neutrality impossi- 
ble, and to drive us into war with some one. 

The new minister, Oenet, could not have been 
better chosen, if the special errand for which he 
had been employed had been to make trouble. 
Liight-headed and vain, with but little ability and 
a vast store of unintelligent zeal, the whirl of the 
fVench revolution flung him on our shores, where 
he had a glorious chance for mischief. This op- 
portunity he at once seized. As soon as he landed 
he proceeded to arm privateers at Charleston. 
Thence he took his way north, and the enthusiastic 
popular acclaim which everywhere greeted his ar- 
rival almost crazed him, and drew forth a series 
of high-flown and most injudicious speeches. By 
the time he reached Philadelphia, and before he 
had presented his credentials, he had induced 
enough violations of neutrality, and sown the seeds 
of enough trouble, to embarrass our government 
for months to come. 

Washington had written to Governor Lee on 
May 6 : ^^I foresaw in the moment information of 
that event (the war) came to me, the necessity for 
announcing the disposition of this country towards 
the belligerent powers, and the propriety of re- 
straining, as far as a proclamation would do it, 
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our citioens from taking part in that contest. • • • 
The affairs of France would seem to me to be in 
the highest paroxysm of disorder; not so much 
from die presence of foreign enemies, for in the 
cause of liberty this ought to be fuel to the fire of 
a patriot soldier and to increase his ardor, but 
because those in whose hands the government is 
intrusted are ready to tear each other to pieces, 
and will more than probably prove the worst foes 
the country has." 

He easily foresaw the moment of trial, when he 
would be forced to the declaration of his policy, 
which was so momentous for the United States, 
and he also understood the condition of affairs at 
Paris, and the probable tendencies and proximate 
results of the Seyolution. It was evident that 
the great social convulsion had brought forth men 
of genius and force, and had maddened them with 
the lust of blood and power. But it was less eacy 
to foresee, what was equally natural, that the revo« 
lution would also throw to the surface men who 
had neither genius nor force, but who were as wild 
and dangerous as their betters. No one, surely, 
could have been prepared to meet in the person of 
the minister of a great nation such a feather-headed 
mischief-maker as G^net. 

In everything relating to France Washington 
had observed the utmost caution, and his friendli- 
ness had been all the more marked because he had 
felt obliged to be g^uarded. He had exercised this 
care even in personal matters, and had refrained. 
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so far as possible, from seeing the (imigris who 
had begnn to oome to this oountry. Such men as 
the Vioomte de Nooilles had been referred to the 
State Departmoit, and in many cases the mainte- 
nance of this attitude had tried his feelings se- 
verely, for the exiles were not infrequently men 
who had fought or sympathused with us in our day 
of conflict. Now came the new minister of the 
republic, a being apparently devoid of training or 
manners. Before he had been received, or had 
appeared at the seat of government, before he had 
even taken possession of his predecessor's papers, 
he had behaved in a way which would not have 
been inappropriate to a Roman governor of a 
conquered province. He had ordered the French 
consuls to act as admiralty courts, he had armed 
cruisers, enlisted and commissioned American citi- 
zens, and had seen the vessels of a power with 
which the United States were at peace captured 
in American waters, and condemned in the States 
by French consular courts. Three weeks before 
Grenet's audience Jefferson had a memorial from 
the British minister, justly complaining of the 
injuries done his country under cover of our flag; 
and while the government was considering this 
pleasant incident, Genet was faring gayly north- 
ward, fSted and caressed, cheered and applauded, 
the subject of ovations and receptions everywhere. 
At Philadelphia he was received by a great con- 
course of citizens, called together by the guns of 
the very privateer that had violated our neutrality, 
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and led by provincial peraong, who thought it fine 
to name themselyes "citizen " Smith and "citizen " 
Brown, because that particular folly was the fash- 
ion in France. A day was passed in receiving 
addresses, and then G«net was presented to the 
President. 

A stranger contrast could not easily have been 
found even in that strange time, and two men 
more utterly unlike probably never faced each 
other as representatives of two great nations. In 
the difference between them the philosopher may 
find, perhaps, some explanation of the difference 
in the character and results of the revolutions 
which came so near together in the two countries. 
Nothing, moreover, could well be conceived more 
distasteful to Washington than the Frenchman's 
conduct except the Frenchman himself. There 
was about the man and his performances every- 
thing most calculated to bring one of those gusts 
of passionate contempt which now and again had 
made things unpleasant for some one who had 
failed in sense, decency, and duty. This was im- 
possible to a President, but nevertheless his self- 
restraint from the beg^ning to the end of his 
mtepcoursewith Genet was very remaikable in a 
man of his temperament. At their first interview 
his demeanor may have been a little colder than 
usual, and the dignified reserve somewhat more 
marked, but there was no trace of any feeling. 
His manner, nevertheless, chilled Genet and came 
upon him like a cold bath after the warm atmo- 
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sphere of popular plaudits and tnrgid addresses. 
He went away gmmbling, and complained that he 
bad seen medallions of the Capets on the walls of 
the President's room. 

Bat although Washing^n was ealm and polite, 
he was also watohfnl and prepared, as he had good 
reason to be, for G^et immediately began, in 
addition to his wild public utterances, to pour in 
notes upon the State Department. He demanded 
money; he announced in florid style the opening 
of the French ports; he wrote that he was ready 
to make a new treaty; and finally he filed an 
answer to the complaints of the British minister. 
His arguments were wretched, but they seemed 
to weigh with Jefferson, although not with the 
President; and meantime the dragon's teeth which 
he had plentifuUy sown began to come up and 
bear an abundant hanrest. More prizes were made 
by his cruisers, and after many remonstrances one 
was ordered away, and two Americans whom Genet 
had enlisted were indicted. Oenet declared that 
this was an act which his pen almost refused to 
state; but still it was done, and the administration 
poshed on and ordered the seizure of privateers 
fitting in American ports. Governor Clinton made 
a good beginning with one at New York, and in 
hot haste G^et wrote another note more furious 
and impertinent than any he had yet sent. He 
was answered civilly, and the work of stopping 
the sale of prizes went on. 

Meantime the opposition were not idle. The 
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French sympathizers bestirred themselves, and 
attacks began to be made even on the President 
himself. The popular noise and clamor were all 
against the administration, but the support of it 
was really growing stronger, although the Presi- 
dent and his secretaries could not see it. Jeffer- 
son, on whom the conduct of foreign affairs rested, 
was imeasy and wavering. He wrote able letters, 
as he was directed, but held, it is to be feared, 
qtiite different language in his conversations with 
Gtenet. Randolph argued and hesitated, while 
Hamilton, backed by Knox, was filled with wrath 
and wished more decisive measures. Still, as we 
look at it now across a century, we can observe 
that the policy went calmly forward, consistent 
and unchecked. The French minister was held 
back, privateers were stopped, the EngUsh minis- 
ter's complaints were answered, every effort was 
made for exact justice, and neutrality was pre- 
served. It was hard and trying work, especially 
to a man of strong temper and fighting propensi- 
ties. Still it was done, and toward the end of 
June Washington went for a little rest to Mount 
Vernon. 

Then came a sudden explosion. One July morn- 
ing the rumor ran through Philadelphia that the 
Little Sarah, a prize of the French man-of-war, 
¥ras fitting out as a privateer. The reaction in 
favor of the administration was beginning, and 
men, indignant at the proceeding, carried the news 
to Oovemor Mifflin, and also to the Secretaiy of 
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State. Gbeat distarbanoe of mind theieupon en* 
saed to these two gentlemen, who were both much 
interested in Eranoe and the rights of man. The 
brig would not sail before the arrival of the Presi- 
dent, said the Secretary of State. Still the arming 
went on apace, and then came movements on the 
part of the governor. Dallas, Secretary of State 
for Pennsylvania, went at midnight to expostulate 
with Grenet, who burst into a passion, and declared 
that the vessel should sail* This defiance roused 
the governor, and a company of militia marched to 
the vessel and took possession. Ghreatly excited, 
Jefierson went next morning to Genet, who very 
Iionestly declined to promise to detain the vessel, 
but said that she would not be ready to sail until 
Wednesday. This announcement, which was dis- 
tinctly not a promise, the Secretary of State chose 
to accept as such, and as he was very far from 
being a fool, he did so either from timidity, or 
from a very unworthy political preference for an- 
other nation's interests to the dignity of his own 
country. At all events, he had the troops with- 
drawn, and the Little Sarah, now rejoicing in 
the name of the Petit Democrat, dropped down 
to Chester. Hamilton and Enox, being neither 
afraid nor un-American, were for putting a battery 
on Mud Island and sinking the privateer if she 
attempted to go by. Great saving of trouble and 
bloodshed would have been accomplished by the 
setting up of this battery and the sinking of this 
Tessel, for it would have informed the world that 
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though lihe United States were weak and jonng, 
they were ready nevertheless to fight as a nation, 
a &ct which we subsequently were obliged to prove 
by a three years' war. 

Jefferson, however, opposed decisive measures, 
and while the cabinet wrangled, Washington, hur- 
rying back from Mount Vernon, reached Philadel- 
phia. He was full of just anger at what had been 
done and left undone. Jefferson, feeling uneasy, 
had gone to the country, where he was fond of 
making a retreat at unpleasant moments, and 
Washington at once wrote him a letter, which 
could not have been very agreeable to the discov- 
erer of diplomatic promises in a refusal to give 
any. *^ What," said the President, **is to be done 
in the case of the Little Sarah, now at Chester? 
Is the minister of the French Bepublic to set the 
acts of this government at defiance with impunity t 
and then threaten the executive with an appeal to 
the people? What must the world think of such 
conduct, and of the government of the United 
States in submitting to it? " Then came a demand 
for an immediate opinion. 

To the tender feelings of the Secretary of State, 
who had not been considering the affair from an 
American standpoint, this must have seemed a 
violent and almost a coarse way of treating the 
'^great republic," and he replied that the French 
minister had assured him that the vessel would 
not sail until the President reached a decision. 
Having got the vessel to Chester, however, by 
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telling the truth, Grenet now olianged his taok. 
He lied about detaining her, and she went to sea. 
This perfonnance filled the cup of Washington's 
disgust almost to overflowing, for he had what 
Jefferson seems to have totally lost at this jnno« 
tore — a keen national feeling, and it was touched 
to the quick. The truth was, that in all this busi- 
ness Jefferson was thinking too much of France 
and of the cause of human liberty in Paris, while 
Washington thought of the United States alone. 
The result was the escape of the vessel, owing to 
Washington's absence, and the consequent humili- 
ation to the government. To refrain from order- 
ing Grenet out of the country at once required a 
strong effort of self-control; but he wished to keep 
the peace as long as possible, and he proposed to 
get rid of him speedily but decorously. He re- 
solved also that no more such outrages should be 
committed through his absence, and the consequent 
differences among his advisers. He continued, of 
oonrse, to consult his cabinet, but he took the im- 
mediate control, more definitely even than before, 
into his own hands. On July 25 he wrote to 
Jefferson, whose vigor at this critical time he evi- 
dently doubted: '^As the letter of the minister of 
the Bepublic of France, dated the 22d of June, 
lies yet unanswered, and as the official conduct 
of that gentleman, relative to the affairs of this 
government, wiU have to undergo a very serious 
consideration, ... in order to decide upon mea- 
mnres proper to be taken thereupon, it is my desire 
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that all the letters to and from that minister may 
be ready to be laid before me, the heads of depart- 
ments, and the attorney-general, whom I shall 
advise with on the oeoasion." He also saw to it 
that better precautions shonld be taken by the 
ofELoers of the customs to prevent similar attempts 
to break neutrality, and set the administration 
and the laws of the country at defiance. 

The cabinet consultations soon bore good fruit, 
and Genet's recall was determined on during the 
first days of August. There was some discussion 
over the manner of requesting the recall, but the 
terms were made gentle by Jefferson, to the dis- 
gust of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Secretary of War, who desired direct methods 
and stronger language. As finally toned up and 
agreed upon by the President and cabinet, the 
document was sufficiently vigorous to annoy Genet, 
and led to bitter reproaches addressed to Ids friend 
in the State Department. Then there was ques- 
tion about publishing the correspondence, and 
again Jefferson intervened in behalf of mildness. 
The substantive fact, however, was settled, and 
the letter asking Genet's recall, as desired by 
Washington, went in due time, and in the follow- 
ing February came a successor. Grenet, however, 
did not go back to his native land, for he preferred 
to remain here and save his head, valueless as that 
article would seem to have been. He spent the 
rest of his days in America, married, harmless, 
and quite obscure. His noise and fireworks were 
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soon over, and one wonders now how he conld ever 
have made as much flare and explosion as he did. 

But even while his recall was being decided, 
before he knew of it himself, and long before his 
successor came, Grenet's foUy produced more trou- 
ble than ever, and his insolence rose to a higher 
pitch. The arming of priyateers had been checked, 
but the consuls continued to arrogate powers which 
no self-respecting nation could permit, and for 
some gross offense Washington revoked the ex- 
equatur of Duplaine, consul at Boston. An inso- 
lent note from Genet thereupon declared that the 
President had overstepped his authority, and that 
he shoidd appeal to the sovereign State of Massa- 
chusetts. Next there was riot and the attempted 
murder of a man from St. Domingo who was 
accused by the refugees. Then it began to get 
abroad that Genet had threatened to appeal from 
the President to the people, and frantic denials 
ensued from all the opposition press; whereupon 
s card appeared from Jobn Jay and RufosKing, 
which stated that they were authority for the story 
and believed it. Apologies now took the place 
of denial, and were backed by ferocious attacks 
on the signers of the card. Unluckily, intelligent 
people seemed to put faith in Jay and King rather 
than in the opposition newspapers, and the tide, 
which had turned some time before, now ran faster 
every moment against the French. To make it flow 
with overwhelming force and rapidity was reserved 
for Genet himself, who was furious at the Jay 
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card, and wrote to the President, demanding a 
denial of the statement which it contained. A 
cool note informed him that the President did not 
consider it proper or material to make denials, 
and pointed out to him that he must address his 
communications to the State Department. This 
correspondence was published, and the mass of 
the people were at last aroused, and turned from 
Genet in disgust. The leaders tried mainly to 
separate the minister from his country, and Genet 
himself frothed and foamed, demanded that Ban- 
dolph should sue Jay and King for libel, and de- 
clared that America was no longer free. This sad 
statement had little effect. Washington had tri- 
umphed completely, and without haste but with 
peiHPect firmness had brought the people round to 
his side as that of the national dignity and honor. 
The victory had been won at no little cost to 
Washington himself in &e way of self-control. 
He had been irritated and angered at every step, 
so much so that he even referred in a letter to 
Bichard Henry Lee to the trial of temper to which 
he had been put, a bit of personal allusion in 
which he rarely indulged. ^^The specimens you 
have seen," he wrote, ^^of Mr. Genet's sentiments 
and conduct in the gazettes form a small part only 
of the aggregate. But you can judge from them 
to what test the temper of the executive has been 
put in its various transactions with this gentleman. 
It is probable that the whole will be exhibited to 
public view in the course of the next session of 
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Congress. Delicacy towards bis nation has re- 
strained the doing of it hitherto. The best that 
can be said of this agent is, that he is entirely 
nnfit for the mission on which he is employed; 
nnless (which I hope is not the case), contrary to 
the express and nnequivocal declaration of his 
country made through himself, it is meant to in- 
volve ours in all the horrors of a European war." 

But there was another side to the neutrality 
question even more full of difficulties and unpopu- 
larity, which began to open just as the worst of 
the contests with Oenet was being brought to a 
successful close. Genet had not confined his ef- 
forts to the seaboard, nor been content with civic 
banquets, privateers, rioting, and insolent notes 
to the government. He had fitted out ships, and 
he intended also to levy armies. With this end 
in view he had sent his agents through the south 
and west to raise men in order to invade the Flori- 
das on the one hand and seize New Orleans on the 
other. To conceive of such a performance by a 
foreign minister on the soil of the United States, 
requires an effort of the imagination to-day almost 
equal to that which would be necessary for an 
acceptance of the reality of the Arabian nights. 
It brings home with startling clearness not merely 
the crazy insolence of Genet, but a painful sense 
of the manner in which we were regarded by the 
nations of Europe. Still worse is the fact that 
they had good reason for their view. The imbe- 
cility of the confederation had bred contempt, and 

VOL.!!. 
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it was now seen that we were still so wholly pro- 
vinoial that a large part of the people was not only 
ready to condone but even to defend the conduct 
of the minister who engaged in such work. Worst 
of all, the people among whom the French agents 
went receiyed their propositions with much plea- 
sure. In South Carolina, where it was said five 
thousand men had been enlisted, there was suffi- 
cient self-respect to stop the precious scheme* 
The assembly arrested certain persons and ordered 
an inquiry, which came to nothing; but the effect 
of their action was sufficient. In Kentucky, on 
the other hand, the authorities would not interfere. 
The people there were always quite ready for a 
march against New Orleans, and that it did not 
proceed was due to Genet's inability to get money; 
for the governor declined to meddle, and the demo- 
cratic society of Lexington demanded war. Mat- 
ters looked so serious that the cavalry was sent to 
Kentuc^, and the rest of the aimy wintered in 
Ohio. It was actually necessary to teach the 
American people by the presence of the troops of 
the United States that they must not enroll them- 
selves in the army of a foreign minister. 

Nothing can ahow more strikingly than this the 
almost inconceivable difficulties with which the 
President was contending. To develop a policy 
of wise and dignified neutrality, and to impress it 
upon the world, was a great enough task in itself. 
But Washington was obliged to impress it also 
upon his own people, and to teach them that they 
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must haye a polioy of their own toward other na- 
tions. He had to cany this through in the teeth 
of an opposition so utterly colonial that it oould 
not grasp the idea of having any polioy but that 
which, from sympathy or hate, they took from 
foreigners. Beyond the mountains, he had to 
bring this home to men to whom American nation* 
alily was such a dead letter that they were willing 
to defy their own government, throw off their alle* 
giance, and enlist for an offensive war under the 
banners of a crazy TVeneh Girondist. It is neither 
easy nor pleasant to carry out a new foreign policy 
in time of general war, with one's own people 
united in its support; but when the foreign divi- 
sions are repeated at home, the task is enhanced 
in difficulty a thousand-fold. Nevertheless, there 
was the work to do, and the President faced it. 
He dealt with Oenet, he prevailed in public opin- 
ion on the seaboard, and in some fashion he main- 
tained order west of the mountains. 

Washington also saw, as we can see now very 
plainly, that, wrong and unpatriotic as the Ken- 
tucky attitude was, there was still an excuse for it. 
Those bold pioneers, to whom the country owes 
so much, had very substantial grievances. They 
knew nothing of the laws of nations, and did not 
yet realize that they had a country and a national- 
ily; but they had the instincts of all great con- 
quering races. They looked upon the Mississippi 
and felt that it was of right theirs, and that it 
must belong to the vast empire which they were 
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winning from the wildemeBS. They saw the mighty 
river held and controlled by Spaniards, and they 
were harassed and interfered with by Spanish 
ofScialB, whom they both hated and despised. To 
men of their mould and training there was but one 
solution conceiyable. They must fight the Span- 
iard, and drive him from the land forever. Their 
purposes were quite right, but their methods were 
faulty. Washington, bom to a life of adventure 
and backwoods conquest, had a good deal of real 
sympathy with these men, for he knew them to be 
in the main right, and his ultimate purposes were 
the same as theirs. But he had a nation in his 
charge to whom peace wad precious. To have the 
backwoodsmen of Kentucky go down the river and 
harry the Spaniards out of the country, as their 
descendants afterwards harried the Mexicans out 
of Texas, would have been a refreshing sight, but 
it would have interfered sadly with the nation 
which was rising on the Atlantic seaboard, and of 
which Kentucky was a part. War was to be 
avoided, and above all a war into which we should 
have been dragged as the vassal of France; so 
Washington intended to wait, and he managed to 
make the Kentuckians wait too, a process by no 
means agreeable to that enterprising people. 

His own policy about the Mississippi, which has 
already been described, never wavered. He meant 
to have the great river, for his ideas of the empire 
of the future were quite as extended as those of 
the pioneers, and much more definite, but his way 
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of getting it was to build up the Atlantio States 
and bind them, with their established resources, to 
the settlers oyer the mountains. This done, time 
would do the rest; and the sequel showed that he 
was right. A little more than a year after he 
came to the presidency he wrote to Lafayette: 
^* Gradually recovering from the distresses in which 
the war left us, patiently advancing in our task 
of civil government, unentangled in the crooked 
politics of Europe, wanting scarcdy anything but 
the Jree navigation of the JUieeissippi, which we 
must havey and as certainly shaU Aava, ifwere^ 
main a nation^'* ^ etc. 

Time and peace, sufficient for the upbuilding of 
the nation, that is the theme everywhere. Yet he 
knew that a sacrifice of everything for peace was 
the surest road both to war and ruin. Peace must 
be kept; yet war was still the last resort, and he 
was ready to go to war with the Spaniards, as 
with the Indians, if all else failed. But he did 
not mean to have all else fail, nor did he mean to 
submit to Spanish insolence and exactions. The 
grievances of the pioneers of the West were to be 
removed, if possible, by treaty, and if that way 
was impossible, then by fighting. 

Carmichael, who had been minister at Madrid 
under the confederation, had been continued there 
by the new government. But while the intrigues 
of Spain to detach Kentucky, and the ioterference 
and exactions of Spanish officials, went on, our 

^ The itftliot ve mine. 
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n^otiation for the setdement of our rights to the 
nayigation of the Mississippi halted. Tired of 
this inaction, Washington, late in 1791, united 
William Short, our minister to Holland, in a 
commission with Carmiohael, to open a fresh and 
special negotiation as to the Mississippi, and at 
the same time a confidential agent was sent to 
Florida to seek some arrangements with the gov- 
ernor as to fugitive slaves, a matter of burning 
interest to the planters on the border. The joint 
commission bore no fruit, and the troubles in the 
West increased. Fostered by Genet, they came 
near bringing on war and detaching the western 
settlements from the Union, so that it was clearly 
necessary to take more vigorous measures. 

Accordingly, in 1794, after Genet had been dis- 
missed, Washington sent Thomas Pinckney, who 
for some years had been minister in London, on 
a special treaty-making mission to Madrid. The 
first results were vexatious and unprombing enough^ 
and Pinckney wrote at the outset that he had had 
two interviews with the Duke de Alcudia, but to 
no purpose. It was the old game of delay, he 
said, with inquiries as to why we had not replied 
to propositions, which in fact never had been 
made. Even what Pinckney wrote, unsatisfactory 
as it was, could not be wholly made out, for some 
passages were in a cipher to which the State 
Department had no key. Washington wrote to 
Pickering, then acting as Secretary of State: ^ A 
kind of fatality seems to have pursued this nego- 
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tiation, and, in short, all our oonoems with Spain, 
from the appointment of Mr. Carmichael, under 
the new goyemment, as minister to that country, 
to the present day. • • • Enough, however, ap- 
pears abready to show the temper and poUoy of 
the Spanish court, and its undignified oonduot as 
it respects themselves, and insulting as it relates 
to us; and I fear it will prove that the late treaty 
of peace with France portends nothing favorable 
to these United States." Washington's patience 
had been sorely tried by the delays and shifty 
evasions of Spain, but he was now on the brink of 
success, just as he concluded that negotiation was 
hopeless. 



He had made a good choice in Thomas 
ney, better even than he knew. Triumphing over 
all obstacles, with persistence, boldness, and good 
management, Pinokney made a treaty and brought 
it home with him. Still more remarkable was the 
fact that it was an extremely good treaty, and 
conceded all we asked. By it the Florida bound- 
ary was settled, and the free navigation of the 
Mississippi was obtained. We also gained the 
right to a place of deposit at New Orleans, a 
pledge to leave the Indians alone, a commercial 
agreement modeled on that with France, and a 
board of arbitration to settle American claims. 
All this Pinokney obtained, not as the representa- 
tive of a great and powerful state, but as the envoy 
of a new nation, distant, unknown, disliked, and 
embroiled in various complications with other 
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powers. Oup history can show very few dipio- 
matic achievements to be compared with this, for 
it was brilliant in execution, and complete and 
valuable in result. Yet it has passed into history 
almost imnoticed, and both the treaty and its 
maker have been singularly and most unjustly neg- 
lected. Even the accurate and painstskking Hil* 
dreth omits the date and circumstances of Pinck- 
ney's appointment, while the last elaborate history 
of the United States scarcely alludes to the matter, 
and finds no place in its index for the name of its 
author. It was in fact one of the best pieces of 
work done during Washington's administration, 
and perfected its policy on a most difficult and 
essential point. It is high time that justice were 
done to the gallant soldier and accomplished diplo- 
matist who conducted the negotiation and rendered 
such a BoMaervioe to hia country. Tliomas Pinck- 
ney, who really did something, who did work worth 
doing and without numy words, has been forgot- 
ten, while many of his contemporaries, who simply 
made a noise, are freshly remembered in the pages 
of history. 

There was, however, another nation out on our 
western and northern border more difficult to deal 
with than Spain; and in this quarter there was 
less evasion and delay, but more arrogance and 
bad temper. It was to England that Washington 
turned first when he took up the presidency, and 
it was in her control of the western posts and her 
influence among the Indian tribes that he saw the 
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greatest dangers to the continental moyement of 
oar people* Morris, as we have seen, sounded the 
British government with but little success. Still 
they promised to send a minister, and in due time 
Mr. George Hammond arrived in that capacity, 
and opened a long and somewhat fruitless corre- 
spondence with the Secretary of State on the vari- 
ous matters of difference existing between the two 
countries. This interchange of letters went on 
peaceably and somewhat monotonously for many 
months, and then suddenly became very vivid and 
animated. This was the effect of the arrival of 
Genet; and at this point begins the long series of 
mistakes made by Great Britain in her dealings 
with the United States. 

The principle of the declaration of neutrality 
could be easily upheld on broad political grounds, 
but technically ito defense was by no means so 
simple. By the treaty of commerce with France 
we were bound to admit her privateers and prizes 
to our ports; and here, as any one could see, and 
as the sequel amply proved, was a fertile source of 
dangerous complications. Then by the treaty of 
alliance we g^ranteed to France her West Indian 
possessions, binding ourselves to aid her in their 
defense; and a proclamation of neutrality when 
France was actually at war with a great naval 
power was an immediate and obvious limitation 
upon this g^uarantee. Hamilton argued that while 
France had an undoubted right to change her gov- 
ernment, the treaty applied to a totally different 
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state of affairs, and was therefore in suspense. 
He also argaed that we were not boimd in case of 
offensive war, and that this war was offensive. 
Jefferson and Randolph held that the treaties 
were as binding and as much in force now as they 
had ever been; but they both assented to the pro- 
clamation of neutrality. There can be little ques- 
tion that on the general legal principle Jefferson 
and Bandolph were right. Hamilton's argument 
was ingenious and very fine-spun. But when he 
made the point about the character of the war as 
relieving us from the guarantee, he was unanswer- 
able; and this of itself was a sufficient ground. 
He went beyond it in order to make his reasoning 
fit existmg conditions consistently and throughout, 
and then it was that his position became untenable. 
In reality the French revolution was showing 
itself so wholly abnormal and was so rapid in its 
changes, that as a matter of practical statesman- 
ship it was worse than idle even to suppose that 
previous treaties, made with an established govern- 
ment, were in force with this ever-shifting thing 
which the revolution had brought forth. Still the 
general doctrine as to the binding force of treaties 
remained unaltered, and this conflict between fact 
and principle was what constituted the great diffi- 
culty in the way of Washington and Hamilton. 
The latter met it with one clever and adroit argu- 
ment which it was difficult to sustain, and avoided 
it with a second, which was narrower, but at the 
same time sound and all-sufficient, as to the char- 
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aoter of tlie war. Jefferson and Randolph stood 
by the general principle, bnt abandoned it in prac- 
tioe nnder pressure of imperious facts, as men 
generally do, while France herself soon removed 
all technical difficolties by abrogating by her mea- 
sores the treaty of commerce, an act which relieved 
US of any further obligations and justified Hamil- 
ton's position. But in the beginning this was not 
known, and yet action was none the less necessary. 

The result was right, and Washington had his 
way, which it must be confessed he had fully deter- 
mined on before his cabinet supplied him with 
technical arguments. 

All these points must have been plain enough 
to Hammond and the English ministry. They 
could not see the full scope of the neutrality policy 
in its national meaning, and they very naturally 
&iled to perceive that it marked the rise of a new 
power wholly disconnected from Europe, to which 
their own views were confined. But they were 
quite able to understand the immediate aspect of 
the case. They saw Washington adopt and carry 
out a policy of dignified impartiality; they were 
well able to value rightly the technical objections 
which stood in his path, and they could see also 
that this policy was at the outset very unpopular 
in America. The remembrance of old injuries 
and of the war for independence was still fresh, 
and the hatred of England was well nigh universal 
in the United States. On the other hand, a lively 
sense of gratitude to France, and a sympathy with 
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the objects of the revolation, made affection for 
that country uniform and general. The easy and 
popular course was for our government to range 
itself more or less directly with the French, and 
the refusal to do so was bold and in the highest 
degree creditable to the administration. It was, 
moreover, an important advantage to England that 
the United States should not ally themselves with 
her enemy, for next to herself, the Americans were 
the great seafaring people of the world, and were 
in a position to ravage her commerce, and, aided 
by France, to break up her West Indian posses- 
sions. If the United States had followed the 
natural prejudices of the time and had espoused 
the cause of France, it would have been wise and 
right for England to attack them and break them 
down if possible. But when, from a sense of 
national dignity and of fair dealing, the United 
States stood apart from the conflict and placed 
their former foe on the same footing as their friend 
and ancient ally, a very small allowance of good 
sense would have led the British ministry to en- 
courage tliem in BO doing. By favoraUe treat- 
ment, and by a friendly and conciliatory policy, 
they should have helped Washington in his strug- 
gle against popular prejudices, and endeavored by 
so doing to keep the United States neutral, and 
lead them, if possible, to their side; but with a 
fatuity almost incomprehensible they pursued an 
almost exactly opposite course. By similar con- 
duct England had brought on the war for inde- 
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pendenoe, which ended in the division of her em- 
pire. In preoiaely the same way she now proceeded 
to make it as arduous as possible for Washington 
to maintaJTi neutrality, and thereby played directly 
into the hands of the i»arty that supported France. 
The true policy demanded no sacrifices on the part 
of Great Britain. Civility and consideration in 
her dealings, and a careful abstention from wan- 
ton aggression and insult, were all-sufficient. But 
England disliked us, as was quito natural; she did 
not wish us to thrive and prosper, and she knew 
that we were weak and not in a position to enter 
upon an offensive war. 

As soon as it became known that Genet's pri- 
vateers, manned by seamen enlisted in our ports, 
were preying on British commerce, and that the 
French man-of-war L' Ambuscade had taken an 
English vessel, The Grange, within the capes of 
the Delaware, Hammond filed a memorial in re- 
gard to these incidents. In so doing he was of 
course quito right, and the government responded 
immediately, and proceeded in good faith to make 
every effort to repair these breaches of neutrality, 
and to redress the wrongs suffered by Ghreat Brit- 
ain. Hammond, however, instead of doing all in 
his power, not merely to gain his own ends, but 
to make it easy for our government to satisfy 
him, assumed at once a disagreeable tone with a 
strong flavor of bullying, which was not calcu- 
lated to conciliate the statesmen with whom he 
was dealing. It was a small matter enough, but 
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unfortunately it was an indication of what was to 
oome. 

On November 6, 1798, a British order in oonn- 
cil was passed, but not inuuediately published, 
directing the seizure of all yessels carrying the 
produce of the French islands, or loaded with pro* 
visions for the use of the French colonies. The 
object of the order was to destroy all neutral trade, 
and it was aimed particularly at the commerce of 
the United States. The moment selected for its 
adoption was when the troubles with Genet had 
culminated, when we were on the point of getting 
rid of that very objectionable person, and when 
we had proved that we meant to maintain an hon- 
est and a real neutrality. It was as well calcu* 
lated as any move could have been to drive us 
back into the arms of France, yet the manner of 
executing the order was far worse than the order 
itself. Our merchantmen and traders had been 
quick to take advantage of the opening of the 
French ports, and they had gone in swarms to the 
French islands. Now, without a word of warning, 
their vessels were seized by the cruisers of a na- 
tion with which we were supposed to be at peace. 
Every petty governor of an English island sat as 
a judge in admiralty. Many of them were cor- 
rupt, all were unfit for the duty, and our vessels 
were condemned and pillaged. The crews were 
made prisoners, and in many cases thrown into 
loathsome and unhealthy places of confinement, 
while the ships were hdtb to rot in the harbcxra. 
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The tale of the outrages and miseries thos inflicted 
on citizens of the United States without any warn- 
ing, and by a nation considered to be at peace 
with us, fills an American with shame and anger 
even to-day. If our people remonstrated, they 
were told that England meant to have no neutrals, 
and that six of their frigates could blockade our 
coast. A course of kind treatment would have 
made us the friends of Great Britain, but the ex- 
periment was not even tried. The truth was that 
we were weak, and this was not only a misfortune 
but apparently an unpardonable sin. England 
could not conquer us, but she could harry our 
coasts, and let loose her Indians on our borders; 
and we had no navy with which to retaliate. She 
meant that there should be no neutrals, and so 
adopted a policy which would make us ilie active 
ally of France. It was no answer to say, what 
was perfectly true, that French privateers preyed 
upon our commerce with that fine indifference to 
rights and treaties which characterized the govern- 
ments of the Bevolution. If both sides maltreated 
us, the natural course was to unite with the power 
to which we at least owed a debt of gratitude. 

About the same time a speech was reported 
from Quebec, in which Lord Dorchester told the 
Indians that they should soon take the war-path 
for England against the United States. Lord 
Grenville denied in Parliament, and subsequently 
to Jay, thail the numstry had ever taken any step 
to incite the Indians against the United States, 
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and the authenticity of Lord Dorchester's utter- 
ances has been questioned in later days; but it 
was not disavowed at the time, even by Hanunond 
in a sharp correspondence which he held on that 
and other topics with Randolph. The speech, as 
is now known and proved, was probably made, 
whether it was authorized or not, and it was uni- 
versally accepted at the moment as both true and 
authoritative. 

This menace of desolating savage war in the 
West, in addition to the unquestioned outrages to 
our seamen, the loss of our ships, and the destruc- 
tion of our conuneroe, with consequent ruin to all 
our seaboard towns, led to a general outburst of 
indignation from men of aU parties, and Congress 
began to prepare for war. Many of the methods 
suggested were feeble and inadequate, but there 
could be no doubt of either the spirit or intentions 
which dictated them. News that an order of Jan- 
uary 8, 1794, modified that of November 6, and 
confined the seizure to vessels carrying French 
property, and reports that some of our vessels 
were being restored, moderated the movements of 
Congress, but it was nevertheless evident that a 
resolution cutting off commercial intercourse with 
Great Britain would soon pass. In the existing 
state of things such a step in all probability meant 
war, and Washington was thus brought face to 
face with the most serious problem of his adminis- 
tration. It did not take him unawares, nor find 
him unprepared, for he had anticipated the situa* 
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tion, and his mind was made up. He Iiad no in- 
tention of letting the oonntry drift into war with- 
out a great effort to prevent it, and the time for 
that effort had now come. As in the case of 
Spain, he was resolyed to send a special envoy to 
make a treaty. His first choice for this important 
mission was Hamilton, which, like most of his 
selections, would have been the best choice that 
could have been made. Hamilton, however, was 
so conspicuous as the great leader of the party 
which supported both the foreign and domestic 
policy of the administration, and he was so hated 
by the opposition, that a loud outcry was at once 
raised against his appointment. At that particu- 
lar juncture it was very important that the envoy 
should depart with as much general good-will and 
public confidence as possible, so Hamilton sacri- 
ficed himself to this necessity, and withdrew his 
name voluntarily. His withdrawal was a mistake, 
but it was a wholly natural one under the circum- 
stances. Washington then made the next best 
choice, and appointed John Jay, who was a man 
of most spotless character, honorable, high-minded, 
and skilled in public affairs. He was chief justice 
of the United States, and that fact gave additional 
weight to the mission. The only point in which 
he fell behind Hamilton was in aggressiveness of 
character, and this negotiation demanded, not 
merely firmness and tact, which Jay had in abund- 
ance, but a boldness verging on audacity. The 
immediate purpose, however, was answered, and 

YOL.II. 
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Jay set forth on his journey with much good feel- 
ing toward himself, and with a very solenm sense 
among the people of the gravity of his undertak- 
ing. Washington himself saw Jay depart with 
many misgivings, and the aot of sending such a 
mission at all was very trying to him, for the con- 
duct of England galled him to the quick. He 
had long suspected Great Britain, as well as Spain, 
of inciting the Indians secretly to assail our settle- 
ments, and knowing as he did the character of 
savage warfare, and feeling deeply the bloodshed 
and expense of our Indian wars, he cherished a 
profound dislike for those who could be capable of 
promoting such misery to the injury of a friendly 
and -civilized nation. As England became more 
and more hostile, he made up his mind that she 
was bent on attacking us, and in March, 1794, he 
wrote to Governor Clinton that he had no doubts 
as to the authenticity of Lord Dorchester's speech, 
and that he believed England intended war. He 
therefore urged the governor to inquire carefully 
into the state of feeling in Canada, and as to the 
military strength of the countiy, especially on the 
border. He put no trust in the disclaimers of 
the ministry when he saw the long familiar signs 
of hostile intrigue among the Indians, and he was 
quite determined that, if war should come, all the 
suffering should not be on one side. 

This belief in the coming of war, however, only 
strengthened him in his well-matured plans to 
leave nothing undone to prevent it. It was in 
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spirit that he despatched the special mission, 
although his first letter to Jay shows that he had 
no veiy strong hopes of peace, and that his upper- 
most thoughts were of the wrongs which had been 
perpetrated, and of the perils which hung over the 
border. He did not wish the commissioner to 
mince matters at all. ^'There does not remain a 
doubt," he wrote, ^'in the mind of any well-in- 
formed person in this country, not shut against 
conviction, that all the difficulties we encounter 
with the Indians, their hostilities, the murder of 
helpless women and innocent children along our 
frontiers, result from the conduct of the agents of 
Great Britain in this country. . . . Can it be 
expected, I ask, so long as these things are known 
in the United States, or at least firmly believed, 
and suffered with impunity by Great Britain, that 
there ever will or can be any cordiality between 
the two countries? I answer. No. And I will 
undertake, without the gift of prophecy, to predict 
ibat it will be impossible to keep this country in 
a state of amity with Great Britain long, if the 
posts are not surrendered. A knowledge of these 
being my sentiments would have little weight, I 
am persuaded, with ilie British administration, 
and perhaps not with the nation, in effecting the 
measure; but both may rest satisfied that, if they 
want to be in peace with this cotmtry, and to 
enjoy the benefits of its trade, to give up the posts 
is the only road to it. Withholding them, and 
the consequences we feel at present continuing, 
war will be inevitable." 
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Jay meantime had been well leoeived in Eng- 
land. Lord Gbenyille ezpressed the most friendly 
feelings, and every desire that the n^otiation 
might Buooeed. Jay was also reoeiyed at oonrt, 
where he was said to have kissed the queen's hand, 
a orime, so the opposition declared, for which his 
lips ought to have been blistered to the bone, a 
difficult and by no means common form of punish- 
ment. Receptions, dinner parties, and a ready 
welcome everywhere, did not, however, make a 
treaty. When it came to business, the English 
did not differ materially from their neighbors 
whom Canning satirized. 

** The fMilt of ihe Datoh 
Is tfimg too little and itHdng too miioh." 

So the Americans now found it with Lord Gren- 
ville. There were many subjects of dispute, some 
dangerous, and all requiring settlement for the 
benefit of both countries. Boundaries, n^ro 
claims, and British debts were easily disposed of 
by reference to boards of arbitration. Two others, 
awkward and threatening, but not immediately 
pressing, were the impressment of British seamen, 
real or pretended, from American ships, and the 
exclusion of American vessels from the trade of 
the British West Indies. The latter circumstance 
was no doubt disagreeable to us, and deprived us 
of profit; but it is difficult to see what right we 
had to complain of it, for the ports of the British 
West Indies belonged to Great Britain, and if she 
chose to close them to us, or anybody else, she was 
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quite within her rights. At all events, Lord Grren- 
Tille declined to let us in, except in a yerj limited 
iray and under most onerous conditions* The 
right of search and the right of impressment were 
simply the rights of the powerful over the weak. 
England wanted to get seamen where she could for 
her navy; and so long as she could violate our flag 
and carry o£E as recruits any able-bodied seaman 
who spoke English, she meant to do it. It was 
worse than idle to negotiate about it. When we 
should be ready and willing to fight we could settle 
that question, but not before. In due time we 
were ready to fight. England defeated us in va- 
rious battles, ravaged our coasts, and burned our 
capital; while we whipped her frigates and lake 
flotillas, and repulsed her Peninsula veterans with 
heavy slaughter at New Orleans. Impressment 
was not mentioned in the treaty which concluded 
that war, but it ended at that time. The English 
are a brave and combative people, but rather than 
get into wars with nations that will fight, and fight 
hard, they will desist from wanton and illegal 
aggressions, in which they do not differ greatly 
from the rest of mankind; and so the practical 
abandonment of impressment came with the war 
of 1812. The fact was officially stated by Web- 
ster, not many years later, when he announced 
that the flag covered and protected all those who 
lived or traded under it. 

But in 1794 impressment was a negotiable ques- 
tion, because we were not ready to go to war about 
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it tliaii and there. So Jay, wisely enough, allowed 
this especial from of bullying to drift aside, along 
mth the exclusion from the West India trade, and 
addressed himself to the two points which it was 
essential to have settled at that particular moment* 
These questions were : the retention of the western 
posts, and neutral rights at sea. In return for 
the agreement on our part to pay the British debts, 
as determined by arbitration, England agreed to 
surrender the posts on June 1, 1796. There was 
to be mutual reciprocity in inland trade on the 
North American continent; but coastwise, while 
we opened all our harbors and rivers to the Brit- 
ish, they shut us out from theirs in the oolonies 
and the territory of the Hudson's Bay Company. 
In the eighteen articles, limited in duration to two 
years after the conclusion of the existing war, a 
treaty of commerce was practically formed and 
neutral rights dealt with. We were to be admitted 
to British ports in Europe and the East Indies on 
terms of equality with British vessels, but we were 
refused admission to the East Indian coasting 
trade, and to that between East India and Europe. 
We gained the right to trade to the West Indies, 
but only on condition that we should give up the 
transportation from America to Europe of any of 
the principal products of the colonies. These 
were enumerated, and besides sugar, molasses, 
coffee, and cocoa, included cotton, which had just 
become an export from the southern States, and 
which abeady promised to assume the importance 
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tiiat it afterwards reached. The yexed qnestioiiB 
of priyateers, prizes, and contaraband of war were 
abo settled and determined. 

The treaty as a whole was not a very brilliant 
one for the United States, but its treatment was 
far worse than its deserts, and it was receiyed with 
snch a nniversal outburst of indignation that even 
to this day it has never freed itself from the bad 
name it then acquired. Nobody, not even its 
supporters, liked it, and yet it may be doubted 
whether anything materially better was possible at 
the time. The admirers of Hamilton, from that 
day to this, have believed that if he had been sent, 
his boldness, ability, and force would have wrung 
better terms from England. This is not at all 
improbable; but that they would have been mate- 
rially improved, even by Hamilton, does not seem 
very likely. The treaty, in reality, was by no 
means bad; on the contrary, it had many good 
points. It disposed satisfactorily and fairly of all 
the minor questions which were vexatious and 
threatening to the peaceful relation of the two 
countries. It settled the British debts, gave us 
the western posts, which was a matter of the ut- 
most importance, and arranged the disputed and 
thorny question of neutral rights, for the time 
being at least. It left impressment totally unset- 
tled, simply because we were still too weak to be 
ready to fight England profitably on that theme. 
It opened to us the West Indian ports, which was 
tlie matter most nearly affecting our interests and 
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our pockets, but it did so tinder limitatioiis and 
oonoessions which were excessive and even humili- 
ating. We were obliged to pay a price far too 
high for this coveted privilege, and it was on this 
point that the controversy finally hinged. 

The treaty reached Philadelphia on March 7. 
Nothing was said of its arrival, which does not 
seem to have been known to any one but the Presi- 
dent and Randolph, who had meantime succeeded 
Jefferson as Secretary of State. Three months 
later, on June 8, the Senate was called together 
in special session, and the treaty was laid before 
them. Washiugton did not like it and never 
changed his feeling in that respect, but he had 
made up his mind upon full reflection to accept it; 
and the Senate, after most careful consideration, 
voted by exactly the necessary two thirds to ratify 
it, provided that the objectionable West Indian 
article could be modified. On no terms could we 
consent to forego the exportation of cotton, and 
it is difficult to see how the Senate could have 
taken any other ground upon this point. Their 
action, however, opened some deUcate questions. 
Washington wrote to Randolph: *' First, is or is 
not that resolution intended to be the final act of 
the Senate; or do they expect that the new article 
which is proposed shall be submitted to them 
before the treaty takes effect? Secondly, does or 
does not the Constitution permit the President to 
ratify the treaty, without submitting the new arti- 
cle, after it shall be agreed to by the British King, 
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to the Senate for their farther advioe and oon- 
aent?'' 

These questions were oarefnUy considered, and 
Washington had made np his mind to ratify oob- 
ditionally on the modification of the West Indian 
article, when news arrived which caused him to 
suspend action. England, having made the treaty, 
and before any news could have been received of 
our attitude in regard to it, took steps to render 
its ratification both difficult and offensive, if not 
impossible. The mode adopted was to renew the 
^provision order," as it was called, which directed 
the seiarare of all vessels carrying food products to 
France, and thus give to the Jay treaty the inter- 
pretation it was designed to avoid, that provisions 
could be declared contraband at the pleasure of 
one of the belligerents. It was a stupid thing to 
do, for if England desired to have peace with us, 
as her making the treaty indicated, she shoidd not 
have renewed the most irritating of all her past 
performances before we had had opportunity even 
to sign and ratify. Washington, on hearing of 
this move, withheld his signature, bade Randolph 
prepare a strong memorial against the provision 
order, and then betook himself to Mount Vernon 
on some urgent private business. 

Before he started, however, the storm of popular 
rage had begun to break. Bache had the sub- 
stance of the treaty in the *^ Aurora" on June 29, 
and Mr. Stevens Thomson Mason, senator from 
was so pained by some slight inaccuracies 
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in this version that he wrote Mr. Bache a note, 
and sent him a copy of the treaty despite the in- 
junction of secrecy by which he as a senator was 
bound. Mr. Mason gained great present glory by 
this frank breach of promise, and curiously enough 
this single discreditable act is the only thing that 
keeps his name and memory alive in history. All 
that he achieved at the moment was to hurry the 
inevitable disclosure of the contents of a treaty 
which no one desired to conceal, except in defer- 
ence to official form. Mason's note and copy of 
the treaty, made up into a pamphlet, were issued 
from Bache's press on July 2, and hundreds of 
copies were soon being carried by eager riders 
north and south throughout the Union. 

Everywhere, as the treaty traveled, the popular 
¥rrath was kindled. The first explosion catne in 
Boston, Federalist Boston, devoted beyond any 
other town in the country to Washington and his 
administration. There was a town meeting in 
Faneuil Hall, violent speeches were made, and a 
committee was appointed to draw up a memorial 
to the President against ratification. This remon- 
strance was despatched at once by special messen- 
ger, who seemed to carry the torch of Malise in- 
stead of a set of dry resolutions. Everywhere the 
anger and indignation flamed forth. The ground 
had been carefully prepared, for, ever since Jay 
sailed, the partisans of the French had been de- 
nouncing him and his mission, predicting failure, 
and, in one case at least, burning him in effigy 
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before it was known whether he had done anything 
at all. Ab soon as the news spread that the treaty 
had actnalfy arrived, the attacks were multiplied 
in number and grew ever more bitter as the Senate 
consulted. The popular mind was so worked up 
that in Boston a British vessel had been burned 
on suspicion that she was a privateer, while in 
New York there had been street fights and rioting 
because of an insult to a French flag. In such a 
state of feeling, artificially stimulated and ingen« 
ionsly misled, the most brilliant diplomatic triumph 
would have had but slight chance of approval. 
Jay's moderate achievement was better than his 
enemies expected, but it was sufiBicient for their 
purpose, and the popular fury blazed up and ran 
through the country, like a whirlwind of fire over 
the parched prairie. Everywhere the example of 
Boston was followed, meetings were held, oonunit- 
tees appointed, and memorials against the treaty 
sent to the President. In New York Hamilton 
was stoned when he attempted to speak in favor of 
ratification; and less illustrious persons, who ven- 
tured to differ from the crowd, were ducked and 
otherwise maltreated. Jay was hanged and burned 
in effigy in every vay that imagination could de* 
vise, and copies oi his treaty suffered the same 
fato at the hands of the hangman. Feeling ran 
highest in the larger towns where there was a 
mob, but even some of the smaller places and those 
most Federal in their politics were carried away. 
The excitement seems also to have been confined 
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for the most part to the seaboard^ but after all that 
was where the bulk of the population lived. The 
crowd, moreover, was not led by obscure agitators 
or by violent and irresponsible partisans. The 
Livingstons in New York, Rodney in Delaware, 
Gadsden and the Butledges in South Carolina, 
were some of the men who guided the meetings 
and denounced the treaty. On the other hand, 
the friends and supporters of the administration 
appeared stunned, and for weeks no opposition to 
the popular movement except that attempted by 
Hamilton was apparent. Even the administrati0n 
was divided, for Biandolph was as hostile to the 
treaty as it was possible for a man of his tempera- 
ment to be. 

The crisis was indeed a serious one. There 
have been worse in our history, but this was one 
of the gravest; and never did a President stand, 
so far as any one could see, so utterly alone. With 
his own party silenced and even divided, with the 
opposition rampant, and with popular excitement 
at fever heat, Washington was left to take his 
course alone and unsupported. It was the severest 
trial of his political life, but he met it, as he met 
the reverses of 1776, calmly and without flinching. 
He was always glad to have advice and suggest 
tions. No man ever sought them or benefited 
from them more than he; yet no man ever lived 
so little dependent on others and so perfectly capa- 
ble of standing alone as Washington. After the 
Senate had acted, he made up his mind to 
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tional ratification. He withheld his signatuie on 
hearing of the provision order, and was ready to 
sign as soon as that order was withdrawn. Whe- 
ther he would make its withdrawal another condi- 
tion of his signature he had not determined when 
he left Philadelphia for Mount Vernon, and on 
his arrival he wrote to Randolph : ^^The conditional 
ratification (if the late order, which we have heard 
of, respecting provision vessels is not in operation) 
may, on all fit occasions, be spoken of as my de- 
termination. Unless, from anything you have 
heard or met with since I left you, it should be 
thought more advisable to communicate further 
with me on the subject, my opinion respecting the 
treaty is the same now that it was, namely, not 
favorable to it; but that it is better to ratify it in 
the manner the Senate have advised, and with the 
reservation already mentioned, than to suffer mat- 
ters to remain as they are, unsettied." He had 
already received the Boston resolutions, and had 
sent them to his cabinet for their consideration. 
He did not for a moment underrate their impor- 
tance, and he saw that they were the harbingers of 
others of like character, although he could not yet 
estimate the full violence of the storm of popular 
disaj^robation. On July 28 he sent his answer 
to the selectmen of Boston, and it is such an im- 
portant paper that it most be given in full. It 
was as follows: — 
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UnrxD States, 2atft i^J^ji, ITWu 

Gkntlbmbn: In every aet of my admiiiistratioii I 
have Boaght the happiBeas of my feUow-citueoA. My 
system for the attainment of this object has nnif onnlj 
been to overlook all personal, local, and partial consider- 
ations ; to contemplate the United States as one great 
whole ; to confide that sndden impressions, and errone- 
ons, would yield to candid reflections ; and to consolt 
only the substantial and permanent interests of our 
country. 

Nor have I departed from this line of conduct on 
the occasion which has produced the resolutions con- 
tained in your letter of the 13th inst 

Without a predilection for my own judgment, I have 
weighed with attention every argument which has at any 
time been brought into view. But the Constitution is 
the guide which I never can abandon. It has assigned 
to the President the power of making treaties with the 
advice and consent of the Senate. It was doubtless sap- 
posed that these two branches of government would conft- 
bine, without passion and with the best means of infor- 
mation, those facts and principles upon which the succees 
of our foreign relations will always depend ; that they 
ou^ht not to substitute for their own convictions the 
opinions of others, or to seek truth through any channel 
but that of a temperate and well-informed investigation. 

Under this persuasion, I have resolved on the man- 
ner of executing the duty before me. To the high re- 
sponsibility attached to it, I fully submit ; and yon, gen- 
tlemen, are at liberty to make these sentiments known 
as the grounds of my procedure. While I feel the most 
lively latitude for the many instances of approbation 
from my country, I can no otherwise deserve it than by 
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obeying the dietatee of mj conscieiioe. With dae re- 
tpeety I am, ete. 

It will be noticed that this letter is dated ^^The 
United States, 28th of July," which is, I think, 
the only instance of the sort to be found in his 
letters. In all his vast correspondence there pos- 
sibly may be other cases in which he used this 
method of dating, but one cannot help feeling that 
on this occasion at least it had a particular signifi- 
cance. It was not Greorge Washington writing 
from Mount Yemon, but the President, who re- 
presented the whole country, pointing out to the 
people of Boston that the day of small things and 
<»f local considerations had gone by. This letter 
served also as a model for many others. The 
Boston address had a multitude of successors, and 
they were all answered in the same strain. Wash- 
ington was not a man to underrate popular feeling, 
for he knew that the strongest bulwark of the 
government was in sound public opinion. On the 
other hand, he was one of the rare men who could 
distinguish between a temporary excitement, no 
matter how universal, and an abiding sentiment. 
In this case he quietly resisted the noisy popidar 
demand, believing that the sober second thought 
of the people would surely be with him; but at 
the same time the outcry against the treaty, while 
it could not make him waver in his determination 
to do what he believed to be right, caused him 
deep anxiety. The day after he sent his answer 
to Boston he wrote to Bandolph: — 
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^' I view the opposition which the treaty is Teeeiying 
from the meetiiigs in different parts of the Union in a 
very serioas light ; not becanse there is more weight in 
any of the objections which are made to it than was fore- 
seen at first, for there is none in some of them, and gross 
misrepresentations in others ; nor as it respects myself 
personally, for this shall have no influence on my con« 
duct, plainly perceiying, and I am accordingly prepar- 
ing my mind for it, the obloquy which disappointment 
and malice are collecting to heap upon me. But I am 
alarmed at the effect it may have on and the advantage 
the French government may be disposed to make of, the 
spirit which is at work to cherish a belief in them that 
the treaty is calculated to favor Great Britain at their 
expense. ... To sum the whole up in a few words I 
have never, since I have been in the administration of 
the government, seen a crisis, which, in my judgment, 
has been so pregnant with interesting events, nor one 
from which more is to be apprehended, whether viewed 
on one side or the other." 

He already felt that it might be necessary for 
him to return to Philadelphia at any moment; 
and, vnriting to Bandolph to this effect two days 
later, he said: — 

'* To be wise and temperate, as well as firm, the pre- 
sent crisis most eminently calls for. There is too much 
reason to believe, from the pains which have been taken 
before, at, and since the advice of the Senate respecting 
the treaty, that the prejudices against it are more exten- 
sive than is generally imagined. This I have lately un- 
derstood to be the case in this quarter from men who 
are of no party, but well-disposed to the present admin- 
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Nor should it be otherwise, when no stone 
has been left antnmed that eould impress on the minds 
of the people the most arrant misrepresentation of facts ; 
that their rights have not only been neglected^ bat abso- 
Intely sold; that there are no reciprocal advantages in 
the treaty ; that the benefits are all on the side of Great 
Britain ; and, what seems to have had more weight with 
them than all the rest, and to have been most pressed, 
that the treaty is made with the design to oppress the 
French, in open violation of oar treaty with that nation, 
and contrary, too, to every principle of gratitade and 
soond policy. In time, when passion shaU have yielded 
to sober reason, the current may possibly tarn ; but, in 
the mean while, this government, in relation to France 
and England, may be compared to a ship between the 
rocks of Scylla and Charybdis. If the treaty is ratified, 
partisans of the French, or rather of war and confasion, 
will excite them to hostile measures, or at least to un- 
friendly sentiments ; if it is not, there is no foreseeing 
all the consequences whieh may follow, as it respects 
Great Britain. 

" It is not to be inferred from hence that I am dis- 
posed to quit the ground I have taken, unless circum- 
stances more imperious than have yet come to my know- 
ledge should compel it; for there is but one straight 
eourse, and that is to seek truth, and pursue it steadily. 
Bat these things are mentioned to show that a close in- 
vestigation of the subject is more than ever necessary, 
and that there are strong evidences of the necessity of 
the most circumspect conduct in carrying the determina- 
tion of government into effect, with prudence, as it re- 
spects our own people, and with every exertion to pro- 
duce a change for the better from Great Britain. 

vouu. 
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«The memorial seems well designed to answer the 
end proposed, and by the time it is revised and new- 
dressedy 70a will probably (either in the resolutions 
which are or will be handed to me, or in the newspaper 
pablications, which yon promise to be attentive to) have 
seen all the objections against the treaty which have 
any real force in them, and which may be fit subjects for 
representation in a memorial, or in the instructions* or 
both. But how much longer the presentation of the me- 
morial can be delayed without exciting unpleasant sensa- 
tions here, or invdying serious evils elsewhere, you, who 
are at the scene of information and action, can decide 
bettor than L In a matter, however, so interesting and 
pregnant with consequences as this treaty, there ought to 
be no precipitadon ; but on the contrary, every stop 
should be explored before it is taken, and every word 
weighed before it is uttered or delivered in writing. 

^'The form of the ratification requires more diplo- 
matic experience and legal knowledge than I possess, or 
have the means of acquiring at this place, and therefore 
I shall say nothing about it." 

Three days later, on Angast 8, he wrote again 
to Randolph to say that the mails had been de- 
layed, and that he had not received the Baltimore 
resolutions. He then continued : — 

<< The like may be expected from Richmond, a meet- 
ing having been had there also, at which Mr. Wythe, it 
is said, was seated as moderator ; by chance more than 
design, it is added. A queer chance this for the chan- 
cellor of the state. 

^^All these things do not shake my determination 
with respect to the proposed ratifications, nor wiU thsy. 
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nnlefls sometliiiig more imperious and anknown to me 
should, in Uie jadgment of yonrself and the gentlemen 
with joQ, make it advisable for me to pause." 

A few days later Washington was recalled by 
a letter from Bandolph, and also by a priyate note 
&om Pickering, which said, mysteriously, that 
there was a ** special reason" for his immediate 
return. He had been expecting to be recalled at 
any moment, and he now hastened to Philadelphia, 
reaching there on August 11. He little dreamed, 
liowever, of what had led his two secretaries, one 
ignorantly and the other wittingly, to hasten his 
return. On the very day when he dated his letter 
to the selectmen of Boston as from the United 
States, the British minister placed in the hands of 
Mr. Woloott, the Secretary of the Treasnry, an 
intercepted letter txom Fauchet, the French min- 
ister, to his own government. This dispateh, 
bearing the number 10, had come into the posses- 
sion of Mr* Hammond by a series of accidents; 
but the British government and its representatives 
were quick to perceive that the chances of the 
flea had thrown into their hands a prize of much 
more value than many French merchantmen. The 
dispatch thus rescued from the water, where its 
bearer had cast it, was filled with a long and some- 
what imaginative dissertation on political parties 
in the United States, and with an account of the 
whiskey rebellion. It also gave the substance of 
some conversations held by the writer with the 
Secretary of State. This is not the place, nor 
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would space serve, to examine the detaik of this 
famous dispatch, with reference to the Americaii 
statesman whom it incriminated. On its face it 
showed that Randolph had held conrersations with 
the French minister which no American Secretary 
of State ought to have held with any representative 
of a foreign government, and it appeared further 
that the most obvious interpretation of certain 
sentences, in view of the readiness of man to think 
ill of his neighbor, was that Bandolph had sug- 
gested corrupt practices. Such was the document, 
implicating in a most serious way the character of 
his chief cabinet officer, which Pickering and 
Wolcott placed in Washington's hands on his ar- 
rival in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Conway, in his biography of Randolph, 
devotes many pages to explaining what now fol- 
lowed. His explanations show, certainly, a most 
refined ingenuity, and form the most elaborate 
discussion of this incident that has ever appeared. 
All this effort and ingenuity are needless, how- 
ever, unless the object be to prove that Bandolph 
was wholly without fault, which is an impossible 
task. There was nothing complicated about the 
affair, and nothing strange about the President's 
course, if we confine ourselves to the plain facts 
and the order of their occurrence. 

Before the treaty went to the Senate, Washing- 
ton made up his mind to sign it, and when the 
Senate ratified conditionally, he still adhered to 
his former opinion. Then came the news of the 
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proyision order, and thereupon he paused and 
withheld his signature, at the same time ordering 
a memorial against the order to be prepared. But 
there is no evidence whatever that he changed his 
mind, or that he had determined to make his sig- 
nature conditional upon the revocation of the 
order. To arg^e that he had is, in fact, misrepre- 
sentation. In the letter of July 22, on which so 
much stress was laid afterwards by Bandolph, 
Washington said that his intention to ratify con- 
ditionally was to be announced, if the provision 
order was not in operation. Put in the converse 
form, his intention was not to be announced if the 
order was in operation; but this is very different 
from saying that his intention had altered, and 
that he would not sign unless the order was re- 
voked. This last idea was Bandolph's, but not 
Washington's. Indeed, in the very next lines of 
the same letter he said expressly that his opinion 
had not changed, that he did not like the treaty, 
but that it was best to ratify. It is a fair infer- 
ence, no doubt, that he was considering whether he 
should change his intention and make his signature 
conditional; but if this was the case, it is sure 
beyond a peradventure that his original opinion 
was only confirmed as the days went by. 

He examined with the utmost care all the re- 
monstrances and addresses that were poured in 
upon him, and found few solid objections, and 
none that he had not already weighed and disposed 
«f • On July 81 he wrote to Bandolph that it was 
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memorial; and it would have added during tihe 
continued suspense a fresh subject of excitement 
to the popuLur mind. Washington's duty phunly 
was to carry out his policy and bring the matter 
to an immediate conclusion, and, as was his cus- 
tom, he did his duty. If, as Mr. Conway thinks, 
the Fauchet letter was what compelled the ratifica- 
tion, Washiugton would have given it to the world 
at once, and then, having by this means discredited 
the opposition and roused a feeling against the 
French, would have signed the treaty. England, 
of course, had taken advantage of this letter, and 
equally of course her minister and his influence 
were against Bandolph, who was thought to be 
unfriendly. Hammond intrigued with our public 
men just as all the French ministers did. It is 
humiliating that such should have been the case, 
but it was due to our recent escape from a colonial 
condition, and to the way in which we allowed 
our politics to turn on foreign affairs. Having 
made up his mind to ratify and end the question, 
Washington very properly kept silence as to the 
Fauchet letter until the work was done. To do 
this, it was necessary of course that he should 
make no change iu his personal attitude toward 
Bandolph, nor was he obliged to do so, for he was 
too just a man to assume Randolph's guilt until 
his defense had been made. The ratification was 
brought before the cabinet at once. There was a 
sharp discussion, in which it appeared that Ban- 
dolph had advanced a good deal in his hostiliiy to 
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the treaty, a fact not tending to make the Fauchet 
business look better; and then ratification was 
voted, and a memorial against the provision order 
was adopted. On August 18 the treaty was signed, 
and on the 19th, Washington, in the presence of 
his cabinet, placed the Fauchet letter in Ran- 
dolph's hands. Randolph read it, made some 
comments, and asked time to offer suitable expla- 
nations. He then withdrew, and in a few hours 
sent in his resignation. 

There would be no need, so far as Washington 
is concerned, to say more on this unfortunate affair 
of the Secretary of State, were it not for the recent 
statements made by Randolph's biographer. In 
order to dear his hero, Mr. CSonway represents 
that Washington, knowing Randolph to be inno- 
cent, sacrificed him in great anguish of heart to 
an imperious political necessity, while the fact was, 
that nobody sacrificed Randolph except himself. 
He was represented in a dispatch written by the 
French minister in a light which, as Washington 
said, gave rise to strong suspicions; a moderate 
statement in which every candid man who knew 
anything about the matter has agreed from that 
day to this. According to Fauchet, Randolph not 
only had held conversations wholly unbecoming 
his position, but on the same authority he was 
represented to have asked for money. That the 
Secretary of State was corrupt, no one who knew 
him, as Jefferson said, for one moment believed. 
Whether he disposed of this charge or not, it was 
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plain to his friends, as it is to posterity, that Ban- 
dolph was a perfectly honorable man. But neither 
his own vindication nor that of his biographer 
have in the least palliated or even touched the real 
error which he committed. 

As Seeretaty of State, the head of the cabinet, 
and in charge of our foreign relations, he had, 
according to Fauchet's dispatch and to his own 
admissions, entered into relations with a foreign 
minister which ought to have been as impossible 
as they were discreditable to an American states- 
man. That Fauchet believed that Bandolph de- 
ceived him did not affect the merits of the case, 
nor, if true, did it excuse Randolph, especially as 
eveiybody with whom he was brought into dose 
contact seems at some time or other to have had 
doubts of his sincerity. As a matter of fact, 
Bandolph could find no defense except to attack 
Washington and discuss our foreign relations, and 
his biographer has followed the same line. What 
was it then that Washington had actually done 
which called for assault? He had been put in 
possession of an official document which on its 
face implicated his Secretary of State in the in- 
trigues of a foreign minister, and suggested that 
he was open to corruption. These were the views 
which the public, having no personal knowledge 
of Bandolph, would be sure to take, and as a mat- 
ter of fact actually took, when the affair became 
known. There was a great international question 
to be settled, and settled without delay. This 
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was done in a week, during which time Washing- 
ton kept silent, as his public duty required. The 
moment the treaty was signed he handed Fauchet's 
dispatch to Bandolph and asked for an explana- 
tion. None knew of the dispatch except the cabi- 
net officers, through whom it had necessarily come. 
Washington did not prejudge the ca^e; he did not 
dismiss Bandolph with any mark of his pleasure, 
as he would haye been quite justified in doing. 
He simply asked for explanation, and threw open 
his own correspondence and the archives of the 
department, so that Bandolph might have every 
opportunity for defense. It is difficult to see how 
Washington could have done less in dealing with 
Bandolph, or in what way he could have shown 
greater consideration. 

Bandolph resigned of his own motion, and then 
cried out against Washington because he had been 
obliged to pay the penalty of his own errors. 
When it is considered that Washington did abso- 
lutely nothing to Bandolph except to hand him 
Fauchet's dispatch and accept his consequent re- 
signation, the talk about Bandolph's forgiving him 
becomes simply ludicrous. Bandolph saw his own 
error, was angry with himself, and, like the rest 
of humanity, proceeded to vent his anger on some- 
body else, but unfortunately he had the bad taste 
to turn at the outset to the newspapers. Like 
Mr. Snodgrass, he took off his coat in public and 
announced in a loud voice that he was going to 
begin. The President's only response was to open 
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the aroliiyes and bid liim publish eyeryihing he 
desired. Bandolph then wrote the President a 
private letter, which was angry and impertinent; 
^^foll of innuendoes," said the recipient. Wash- 
ington drafted a sharp reply, and then out of pore 
kindness withheld it, and let the priyate letter drop 
into silence, whither the bulky ^* Vindication," 
which yindicated nobody, soon followed it« The 
fact was, that Washington treated Bandolph with 
great kindness and forbearance. He had known 
him long; he was fond of him on his own account 
as well as his father's; he appreciated Randolph's 
talents; but he knew on reading that dispatch, if 
he had never guessed it before, that Bandolph, 
although honest and clever, and certainly not bad, 
was a dangerously weak man. Others among our 
public men had put themselves into relations with 
foreign representatives which it is now intolerable 
to contemplate, but Bandolph, besides being found 
out at the moment, had, after the fashion of weak 
natures, gone further and shown more feebleness 
than any one else had. Washington's conduct 
was so perfectly simple, and the facts of the case 
were so plain, that it would seem impossible to 
complicate them. The contemporary verdict was 
harsh, crushing, and xmjust in many respects to 
Bandolph. The verdict of posterity, which is both 
gentler and fairer to the secretary, will certainly 
at the same time sustain Washington's course at 
every point as sensible, direct, and proper. 

Only one question remains which demands a 
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word before tracing briefly the subsequent fate of 
the Jay treaty, and that is, to know exactly why 
the President signed it. The answer is fortunately 
not difficult. There was a choice of evils. When 
Washington determined to send a special envoy, 
he said: ^^My objects are, to prevent a war, if 
justice can be obtained by fair and strong repre- 
sentations (to be made by a special envoy) of the 
injuries which this country has sustained from 
Ghreat Britain in various ways; to put it into a 
complete state of military defense; and to provide 
eventually such measures for execution as seem to 
be now pending in Congress, if negotiation in a 
reasonable time proves unsuccessful." From these 
views he never varied. The treaty was not a per- 
fect one, but it had good features and was proba- 
bly, as has been said, the best that could then be 
obtained. It settled some vexed questions, and it 
gave us time. If the United States could only 
have time without maldng undue sacrifice, they 
could pass beyond the stage when a foreign war 
with its consequent suffering and debt would en- 
danger our national existence. If they could only 
have time to grow into a nation, there would be 
no difficulty in settling all their disputes with 
other people satisfactorily, either by war or nego- 
tiation. But if the national bonds were loosened, 
then all was lost. It was in this spirit that Wash- 
ington signed the Jay treaty; and although there 
was much in it that he did not like, and although 
men were bitterly divided about the ratification. 
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a dispasBionate poBterity lias oome to belieye tliat 
he was right at the most difficult if not the most 
perilous crisis in his career. 

The signature of the treaty, however, did not 
put an end to the attacks upon it, or upon the 
action of the Senate and the Exeouliye. Never- 
theless, it turned the tide, and, as Washington 
foresaw, brought out a strong movement in its 
favor. Hamilton began the work by the publica- 
tion of the letters of ^^Camillus." The opposition 
newspapers sneered, but after Jefferson had read 
a few numbers he begged Madison in alarm to 
answer them. His fears were well grounded, for 
the letters were reprinted in newspapers through- 
out the country, and their powerful and temperate 
arguments made converts and strengthened the 
friends of the administration everywhere. The 
approaching surrender of the posts gratified the 
western people when they at last stopped to think 
about it. The obnoxious provision order was re- 
voked, and the traders and merchants found that 
security and commerce even under impleasant re- 
strictions were a great deal better than the uncer- 
tainty and the vexatious hostilities to which they 
had before been exposed. Those who had been 
silent, although friendly to the policy of the gov- 
ernment, now began to meet in their turn and send 
addresses to Congress; for in the House of Bepre- 
sentatives the last battle was to be fought. 

That body came together under the impression 
of the agitation and excitement which had been 
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going on all thxongli the summer. There was a 
litde wrangling at the opening over the terms to 
be employed in the answer to the President's 
message, and then the House relapsed into quiet, 
awaiting the formal announcement of the treaty. 
At last the treaty arriyed with the addition of the 
suspending article, and the President proclaimed 
it to be the law of the land, and sent a copy to the 
House. Idvingston, of New York, at once moved 
a resolution, asking the President to send in all 
the papers relating to the negotiation, and boldly 
placed the motion on the ground that the House 
was vested with a discretionary power as to carry- 
ing the treaty into execution. On this principle 
the debate went on for three weeks, and then the 
resolution passed by 62 to 87. A great constitu- 
tional question was thus raised, for there was no 
pretense that the papers were really needed, inas- 
much as committees had seen them all, and they 
contained practically nothing which was not al- 
ready known. 

Washington took the request into consideration, 
and asked his cabinet whether the House had the 
right, as set forth in the resolutions, to call for 
the papers, and if not, whether it was expedient to 
famish them. Both questions were unanimously 
answered in the negative. The inquiry was largely 
formal, and Washington had no real doubts on the 
point involved. He wrote to Hamilton: ^^I had 
from the first moment, and from the fullest con- 
viction in my own mind, resolved to resist the 
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principle^ wUch was evidently intended to be es- 
tabliflhed by the call of the House of Representa- 
tives; and only deliberated on the manner in 
which this could be done with the least bad conse- 
quences." His only question was as to the method 
of resistance, and he finally decided to refuse abso- 
lutely, and did so in a message setting forth his 
reasons. He said that the intention of the consti- 
tutional convention was known to him, and that 
they had intended to vest the treaty-making power 
exclusively in the Executive and Senate. On that 
principle he had acted, and in that belief foreign 
nations had negotiated, and the House had hitii- 
erto acquiesced. He declared further that the 
assent of the House was not necessary to the va- 
lidity of treaties; that they had all necessary in- 
formation; and ^^as it is essential to the due ad- 
ministration of the government that the boundaries 
fixed by the Constitution should be preserved, a 
just regard to the Constitution and to the duly of 
my office, under all the circiunstances of this case, 
forbid a compliance with your request." The 
question was a difficult one, but there could be 
no doubt as to Washington's opinion, and the 
weight of authority has sustained his view. From 
the practical and political side there can be little 
question that his position was extremely sound. 
In a letter to Carrington he gave the reasons 
for his action, and no better statement of the aign- 
ment in a general way has ever been made. He 
wrote: — 
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^ No candid man in the least degree acquainted with 
the progrefls of this bnainees will believe for a moment 
that the asUnsible dispute was about papers, or whether 
the British treaty was a good one or a bad one, bat 
whether there should be a treaty at all without the 
eoncurrence of the House of Representatives. This was 
striking at onee, and that boldly, too, at the fundamental 
principles of the Constitution ; and, if it were established, 
would render the treaty-making power not only a nul- 
lity, but such an absolute absurdity as to reflect disgrace 
on the f ramers of it For will any one suppose that 
they who framed, or those who adopted, that instrument 
ever intended to give the power to the President and 
Senate to make treaties, and, declaring that when made 
and ratified they should be the supreme law of the land, 
would in the same breath place it in the power of the 
House of Representatives to fix their vote on them, 
unless apparent marks of fraud or corruption (which in 
equity would set aside any contract) accompanied tiie 
measure, or such striking evidence of national injury 
attended their adoption as to make a war or any other 
evil preferable ? Every unbiased mind will answer in 
the negative. 

** What the source and what the object of all this 
struggle is, I submit to my fellow-citizens. Charity 
would lead me to hope that the motives to it would be 
pure. Suspicions, however, speak a different language, 
and my tongue for the present shall be silent.'' 

No man who has ever held high offioe in this 
oonntzy had a more real deference for the popular 
will than Washington. But he also had always 
a keen sensitiveness to the dignity and the prerog- 

VOL.II. 
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atives of the office which he happened to hoUL, 
whether it was that of president or general of the 
armies. This arose from no personal feeling, for 
he was too great a man ever to worry about his 
own dignity; but he esteemed the great offices to 
which he was called to be trusts, which were to 
suffer no injury while in his hands. He regarded 
the attempt of the House of Bepresentatiyes to 
demand the papers as a matter of right as an en- 
croachment on the rights of the Ezecutiye Depart- 
ment, and he therefore resisted it at once, and 
after his usual fashion left no one in any doubt as 
to his views. So &r as the President was oon- 
cemed, the struggle ended here; but it was con- 
tinued for some time longer in the House, where 
the debate went on for a fortnight, with the hostile 
majority surely and steadily declining. The cur- 
rent out-doors ran more and more strongly every 
day in favor of the administration, until at last 
the contest ended with Ames's great speech, and 
then the resolution to carry out the treaty pre- 
vailed. Washington's policy had triumphed, and 
was accepted by the country. 

The Jay treaty and its ratification had, however, 
other results than mere domestic conflicts. Spain, 
acting under French influence, threatened to re- 
scind the Pinckney treaty which had just been 
made so advantageously to the United States; but, 
like most Spanish performances at that time, these 
threats evaporated in words, and the Mississippi 
remained open. With France, however, the case 
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was Y&ej different. Our demand for the recall 
of Genet had been met by a counter-demand for 
the recall of Morris, to which, of course, we were 
obliged to accede, and the question as to the latter's 
successor was a difficult and important one. Wash- 
ington himself had been perfectly satisfied with 
the conduct of Morris, but he was also aware that 
the known dislike of that brilliant diplomatist to 
the revolutionary methods then dominant in Paris 
had seriously complicated our relations with France. 
He wished by all fair means to keep France in 
good humor, and he therefore determined that 
Morris's successor should be a man whose friend- 
ship toward the French republic was well known. 
His first choice was Madison, which would have 
answered admirably, for Madison was preeminently 
a safe man. Very unluckily, howeyer, Madison 
either could not or would not go, and the Presi- 
dent's final choice was by no means equally good. 

It was, of course, most desirable that the new 
minister should be persona grata to the republic, 
but it was vastly more important that he should 
be in cordial sympathy with the administration at 
home, for no administration ought ever to select 
for a foreign mission, especially at a critical mo- 
ment, any one outside the ranks of its own sup- 
porters. This was the mistake which Washing- 
ton, from the best of motives, now committed by 
appointing James Monroe to be minister to France. 
It is one of the puzzles of our history to reconcile 
the respectable and commonplace gentleman, who 
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for two terms as President of the United States 
had less opposition than ever fell to the lot of any 
other man in that office, with the violent, unscro- 
pulous, and extremely light-headed politician who 
figured as senator from Virginia and minister to 
France at the close of the last century. Monroe 
at the time of his appointment had distingoished 
himself chiefly by his extreme opposition to the 
administration, and by his intrigues against Ham- 
ilton, which were so dishonestiy conducted that 
they ultimately compelled the publication of the 
^^Beynolds Pamphlet,'' a sore trial to its author, 
and a lasting blot on the fame of the enemy who 
made the publication necessary. From such a 
man loyalty to the President who appointed him 
was hardly to be expected. But there was no rea- 
son to suppose that he would lose his head, and 
forget that he was an American, and not a French 
citizen. 

Monroe reached Paris in the summer of 1794. 
He was publicly received by the Convention, made 
an undignified and florid speech, received the na- 
tional embrace from the president of the Conven- 
tion, and then effected an exchange of flags with 
more embracings and addresses. But when he 
came to ask redress for the wrongs committed 
against our merchants, he got no satisfaction. So 
far as he was concerned, this appears to have been 
a matter of indifference, for he at once occupied 
himself with the French proposition that we should 
lend France five millions of doUars, and France in 
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retnm was to see to it that we obtained control of 
the Spanish possessions in North America. Mon- 
roe fell in with this precious scheme to make 
the United States a dependency of France, and 
received as a reward vast promises as to what 
the great republic would do for us. Meantime he 
regarded with suspicion Jay's movements in Eng- 
land, and endeavored to obtain information, if not 
control, of that negotiation. In this he completely 
failed; but he led the French government to be- 
lieve, first, that the English treaty would not be 
made, then that it would not be ratified, and finally 
that the House would not make the appropriations 
necessary to carry it into ejSect; and all the time 
he was compromising his own government by his 
absurd efforts to involve it in an offensive alliance 
with France. The upshot of it all was that he 
was disowned at home, discredited in France, and 
brought our relations with that nation into a state 
of dangerous complication, without obtaining any 
redress for our injuries. 

Washington at first, little as he liked the the- 
atrical performances with which Monroe opened 
his mission, wrote about him with great moderation 
to Jay, who was naturally much annoyed by the 
manner in which Monroe had tried to interfere 
with his negotiations. Six months later, however, 
Washington saw only too plainly that he had been 
mistaken in his minister to France. He wrote to 
Randolph on July 24, 1795: ''The conduct of Mr. 
Monroe is of a piece with that of the other; and 
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one can searoely forbear thinking that these acts 
are part of a premeditated system to embarraas 
the execntiye government." When it became dear 
that Monroe had omitted to ezphiin properly oar 
reasons for treating with England, that he had 
held out hopes to the French goyemment which 
were totally nnauthorixed, that he had brought on 
a renewal of the hostilities of that govemment, 
and that he had placed us in all ways in the most 
nnenyiable light, Washing^n recalled him, and 
appointed Charles Cotesworth Pinckney in his 
place. By this time too he was thorough^ dis- 
gusted with Monroe's performances, and in his 
letter to Pinckney, on July 8, 1796, offering him 
the appointment to Paris, he said: ^*It is a &et 
too notorious to be denied that the greatest embar- 
rassments under which the administration of this 
government labors proceed from the counter-action 
of people among ourselves, who are more disposed 
to promote the views of another nation than to 
establish a national character of their own; and 
that, unless the virtuous and independent men of 
this country will come forward, it is not difficult 
to predict tiie consequences. Such is my decided 
opinion.'' He felt, as he wrote to Hamilton at 
the close of his administration, that ^^the conduct 
of France towards this country is, according to 
my ideas of it, outrageous beyond conception ; not 
to be warranted by her treaty with us, by the law 
of nations, by any principle of justice, or even by 
a regard to decent appearances." This was after 
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we bad began to reap the bnmiliations wbieh Mon- 
loe's folly bad prepared for ns, and it is easy to 
understand tbat Washington r^arded their author 
with anything but satisfaotion or approval. 

The oulprit himself took a veiy different view, 
came home presently in great wrath, and proceeded 
to pose as a martyr and compile a yindication, 
which he entitled ^' A View of the Conduct of the 
Exeontive," and which surpassed in bulk any of 
the vindications in which that period of our history 
was prolific. It was published after Washington 
had retired to private life, and did not much dis- 
turb his serenity. In a letter to Nicholas, on March 
8, 1798, he said: ^^If the executive is chargeable 
with 'premeditating the destruction of Mr. Monroe 
in his appointment, because he was the oen^ 
around which the Republican party rallied in the 
Senate ' (a circumstance quite new to me), it is to 
be hoped he will give it credit for its lenity toward 
that gentleman in having designated several others, 
not of the Senate, as victims to this office hefore 
the sacrifice of Mr. Monroe was even had in con- 
templation. As this must be some consolation to 
him and his friends, I hope they will embrace it.'* 

Washington apparently did not think Monroe 
was worthy of anything more serious than a little 
sarcasm, and he was quite content, as he said, to 
leave the book to the tribunal to which the author 
himself had appealed. He read the book, how- 
ever, with care, and in his methodical way he 
appended a number of notes, which are worth 
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consideration by all persons interested in the oliar- 
aoter of Washington. They are especiaUy to be 
commended to those who think that he was merely 
good and wise and solemn, for it would be difficult 
to find a better piece of destractive criticism, or 
a more ready and thorough knowledge of compli- 
cated foreign relations, than are contained in these 
brief notes. His own opinion of Monroe is con- 
cisely stated in one of them. Referring to one of 
that gentleman's statements he said: ^^For this 
there is no better proof than his own opinion; 
whilst there is abundant evidence of his being a 
mere tool in the hands of the French government, 
cajoled and led away always by unmeaning assur- 
ances of friendship." With this brief comment 
we may leave the Monroe incident. His appoint- 
ment was a mistake, and increased existiiig com- 
plications, which were not finally settled until the 
next administration. 

Monroe's recall was the last act, however, in 
the long contest of the Jay treaty, and it was also» 
as it happened, the last important act in Washing- 
ton's foreign policy. That policy has been traced 
here in its various branches, but it is worth while 
to look at it as a whole before leaving it, in order 
to see just what the President aimed at and just 
what he effected. The guiding principle, which 
had been with him from the day when he took 
command of the army at Cambridge, was to make 
the United States independent. The war had 
achieved this so far as our connection with Eng- 
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land was oonoemed, bnt it still remained to prove 
to the world that we were an independent nation 
in fact as well as in name. For this the neutrality 
policy was adopted and carried out. We were not 
only to cease from dependence on the nations of 
Europe, but we were to go on our own way with 
a policy of our own wholly apart from them. It 
was also necessary to lift up our own politics, to 
detach our minds from those of other nations, and 
to make us truly Americans. All this Washing- 
ton's policy did so far as it was possible to do it 
in tiie time given to him. A new generation had 
to come upon the stage before our politics were 
finally taken out of colonialism and made national 
and American, but the idea was that of the first 
President. It was the foresight and the courage 
of Washington which at the outset placed the 
United States in their relations with foreign na- 
tions on the ground of a firm, independent, and 
American policy. 

His foreign policy had, however, some immedi- 
ate practical results which were of vast importance. 
In December, 1795, he wrote to Morris: ^*It is 
well known that peace has been (to borrow a mod- 
em phrase) the order of the day with me since the 
disturbances in Europe first commenced. My pol- 
icy has been, and will continue to be while I have 
the honor to remain in the administration, to 
maintain friendly terms with, but to be independ- 
ent of, all the nations of the earth; to share in 
the broils of none; to fulfill our own engagements; 
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to supply the wants and be carriers for them all; 
being thoroogUy oonvinoed that it is onr poli^ 
and interest to do so. Nothing short of self-re- 
spect and that justice which is essential to a na- 
tional character ought to involve us in war; for 
sure I am, if this country is preserved in tranquil- 
lity twenty years longer, it may bid defiance in a 
just cause to any power whatever; such in that 
time would be its population, wealth, and re- 
sources." 

He wanted time, but he wanted space also for 
his country; and if we look for a moment at the 
results of his foreign policy we see dearly how he , 
got both. The time gained by peace without any 
humiliating concessions is plain enough. If we 
look a little further and a little deepw, we can see 
how he compassed his other object. The true and 
the first mission of the American people was, in 
Washington's theory, the conquest of the conti- 
nent which stretched away wild and silent behind 
them, for in that direction lay the sure road to 
national greatness. The first step was to bind by 
interest, trade, and habit of communication the 
Atlantic States with the settlements beyond the 
mountains, and for this he had planned canals and 
highways in the days of the confederation. The 
next step was to remove every obstacle which fet- 
tered the march of American settlement; and for 
this he rolled back the Indian tribes, patiently 
negotiated with Spain until the Mississippi was 
opened, and at great personal sacrifice and trial 
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signed the Jay treaty, and obtained the surrender 
of the British posts. When Washington went out 
of office, the way was open to the western moYe- 
ment ; the dangers of disintegration by reason 
of foreign intrigaes on the frontier were removed; 
peace had been maintained; and the national sen- 
timent had had opportunity -for rapid growth, 
France had discovered that, although she had been 
our ally, we were not her dependants ; other nations 
had been brought to perceive that the United States 
meant to have a foreign policy all its own; and 
the American people were taught that their first 
duty was to be Americans and nothing else. There 
is no need to comment on or to praise the great- 
ness of a policy with such objects and results as 
these. The mere summary is enough, and it 
speaks for itself and for its author in a way which 
makes words needless. 



CHAFTEB V 

WA8HINOTON AB A PABTT MAN 

Washington was not chosen to o£Boe by a po* 
litioal party; he considered parties to be perilous 
things, and he entered the presidency determined 
to have nothing to do with them. Yet, as has 
ahready been pointed out, he took the members of 
his cabinet entirely from one of the two parties 
which then existed, and which had been produced 
by the divisions over the Constitution and its 
adoption. To this chaise he would no doubt have 
replied that the parties caused by the constitutional 
differences had ceased to exist when that instru- 
ment went into operation, and that it was to be 
supposed that all men were then united in support 
of the goTemment* Accepting this view of it, it 
only remains to see how he fared when new and 
purely political parties, as was inevitable, sprang 
into active life. 

Whatever his own opinions may have been as to 
parties and party-strife, Washington was under 
no delusions in regard either to human nature or 
to himself, and he had no expectation that every- 
thing he said or did would meet with universal 
approbation. He well knew that there would be 
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diBsatisfactioii, and no man eyer took higb o£Bce 
with a mind more ready to bear oriticism and to 
profit by it. Three months after his inauguration 
he wrote to his friend David Stuart: ^^I should 
like to be informed of the public opinion of both 
men and measures, and of none more than myself; 
not so much of what may be thought commendable 
parts, if any, of my conduct, as of those which are 
conceiyed to be of a dijSerent complexion. The 
man who means to commit no wrong will never be 
guilty of enormities; consequently he can never 
be unwilling to learn what are ascribed to him as 
foibles. If they are really such, the knowledge of 
them in a well-disposed mind will go halfway 
towards a reform. If they are not errors, he can 
explain and justify the motives of his actions." 
This readiness to hear criticism and this watching 
of public opinion were characteristic, for his one 
desire was to know the truth and never deceive 
himself. His journey through New England in 
the autumn of that year, his visit to Rhode Island 
a year later, and his trip through the southern 
States in the spring of 1791, had a double motive. 
He wished to bring home to the people the exist* 
ence and the character of the new government by 
bis appearance among them as its representative; 
and he desired also to learn from his own observa- 
tion, and from inquiries made on the spot, what 
the people thought of the administration and its 
policies, and of the doings of Congress. He was a 
keen observer and a good gatherer of information; 
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for he was patient and peisistent, and had that 
best of all gifts for getting at public opinion, an 
absolute and cheerful readiness to listen to advice 
from any one. His trayels all had the same re- 
sult. In the South as in New England he found 
that the people were pleased with the new goYexii- 
ment, and contented with the prosperity which 
began at once to flow from the adoption of a stable 
national system. 

More credit, if anything, was given to it than 
it really deserved; for, as he had written to La- 
fayette before the Constitution went into e£Eeot, 
^^Many blessings will be attributed to our new 
government which are now taking their rise from 
that industry and frugality into which the people 
have been forced from necessity." Whether this 
were true or not, the new government was entitled 
to the benefit of all accidents, and Washington's 
correct conclusion was that the great body of the 
people were heartily with him and his administra- 
tion. But he was also quite aware that all the 
criticism was not friendly, and as the measures of 
the government one by one passed Congress, he 
saw divisions of sentiment appear, slight at first, 
but deepening and hardening with each suooessive 
contest. Indeed, he had not been in office a year 
when he wrote a long letter to Stuart deploring 
the sectionalism which had begun to show itself. 
The South was complaining that everydiing was 
done in the interest of the northern and eastern 
States, and against this idea Washington argued 
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witli great force. He was especially seyere on the 
mireasonable and childish oharaoter of such griev- 
ances, and he attributed the feeling in certain 
States largely to the outcries of persons who had 
come home disappointed in some personal matter 
from the seat of goYemment. ^^It is to be la- 
mented," he said, ^^that the editors of the different 
gazettes in the Union do not more generally and 
more correctly (instead of stuffing their papers 
wiih scurrility and nonsensical declamation, which 
few would read if they were apprised of the con- 
tents) publish the debates in Congress on all great 
national questions. And this, with no uncommon 
pains, every one of them might do." Washington 
evidently believed that there was no serious danger 
of the people going wrong if they were only fuUy 
informed. But the able editors of that day no 
doubt felt that they and their correspondents were 
better fitted to enlighten the public than any one 
else could be, and there is no evidence that any of 
them ever followed the President's suggestion. 

The jealousies and the divisions in Congress, 
which Washington watched with hearfy dislike on 
account of their sectional character, began, as is 
well known, with the financial measures of the 
Treasuiy. As time went on they became steadily 
more marked and better defined, and at last they 
spread to the cabinet. Jefferson had returned to 
take his place as Secretary of State after an ab- 
sence of many years, and during that time he had 
necessarily dropped out of the course of home poli- 
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tics. He came back with a veiy moderate liking 
for the Constitution, and an intention undoubtedly 
to do his best as a member of the cabinet. His 
first and most natural impulse, of course, was to 
fall in with the administration of which he was a 
part; and so completely did he do this that it was 
at his table that the famous bargain was made 
which assumed the state debts and took the capital 
to the banks of the Potomac. 

Exactly what led to the first breach between 
Jefferson and Hamilton, whose financial policy was 
then in the full tide of success, is not now very 
easy to determine. Jefferson's action was proba- 
bly due to a mixture of motives and a variety of 
causes, as is generally the case with men, even 
when they are founders of the democratic party. 
In the first place, Jefferson very soon discovered 
that Hamilton was looked upon as the leader in 
the cabinet and in the policies of the administra- 
tion, and this fact excited a very natural jealousy 
on his part, because he was the official head of the 
President's advisers. In the second place, it was 
inevitable that Jefferson should dislike Hamilton, 
for there never were two men more unlike in 
character and in their ways of looking at things. 
Hamilton was bold, direct, imperious, and mason- 
line; he went straight to his mark, and if he en- 
countered opposition he either rode over it or broke 
it down. When Jefferson met with opposition he 
went round it or undermined it; he was adroit, 
flexible, and extremely averse to open fighting. 
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There was also good ground for a genuine differ- 
ence of opinion between the two secretaries in 
regard to the policy of the goyemment. Jefferson 
was a thorough representatiye of the great demo- 
cratic moYement of the time. At bottom his de- 
mocracy was of the sensible, practical American 
type, but he had come home badly bitten by many 
of the wild notions which at that moment pervaded 
Paris. A man of much less insight than Jefferson 
would have had no difBculty in perceiving that 
Hamilton and his friends were not in sympathy 
with these ideas. They hoped for the establish- 
ment of a republic, but they desired for it a highly 
energetic and centralized government not devoid 
of aristocratic tendencies. This fundamental dif- 
ference of opinion, increased as it was by personal 
jealousies, soon put Jefferson, therefore, into an 
attitude of hostility to the men who were then 
guiding the policy of the government. The new 
administration had been so successful that there 
was at first practically no party of opposition, and 
the task before Jefferson involved the creation of 
a party, the formulation of principles, and the 
definition of issues, with appropriate shibboleths 
for popular consumption. Jefferson knew that 
Hamilton and all who fought with him were as 
sincerely in favor of a republic as he himself was; 
but his unerring genius in political management 
told him that he could never raise a party or make 
a party-cry out of the statement that, while he 
favored a democratic republic, the men to whom 

TOL.n. 
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he wa49 opposed preferred one of a more aristoeratio 
caste. It was necessary to have something muoh 
more highly seasoned than this. So he took the 
ground that his opponents were monarchists, bent 
on establishing a monarchy in this country, and 
were backed by a ^^ corrupt squadron " in Congress 
in the pay of the Treasury. This was of course 
utter nonsense, but it served its purpose admirably. 
Jefferson, indeed, shouted these cries so much that 
he ahnost came to beUeve in them himself, and 
sympathetic writers to this day repeat them as if 
they had reality instead of having been mere noise 
to frighten the unwary. The prime object of it 
all was to make the great leaders odious by con- 
necting them in the popular mind with the royal 
government that had been overthrown. 

Jefferson's first move was a covert one. In the 
spring of 1791 he received Thomas Paine's ^^ Bights 
of Man," and straightway sent the pamphlet to 
the printer with a note of approbation reflecting 
upon John Adams. The pamphlet promptly ap- 
peared in a reprint with the note prefixed. It 
made much stir, and the published approval of 
the Secretary of State excited a great deal of criti- 
cism, much of which was very hostile. Jefferson 
thereupon expressed extreme surprise that his note 
had been printed, and on the plea of explaining 
the matter wrote to Washing^n a letter, in which 
he declared that his friend Mr. Adams, for whom 
he had a most cordial esteem, was an apostate to 
hereditary monarchy and nobility. He further 
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described his old friend as a political heretic and 
as the bellwether Davila, upon whom and whose 
writings Mr. Adams had recently been publishing 
some discourses. It is but fair to say that no 
more ingenious attack on the Vice-President conld 
have been made, bnt the purpose of it was simply 
to arrest the public attention for the real struggle 
which was to follow. 

The true object of all these movements was to 
rally a party and break down Jefferson's great 
colleague in the cabinet. The ^^ Bights of Man " 
served to start the discussion; and the next step 
was to bring on from New York Philip Freneau, 
a verse-writer and journalist, and make him trans- 
lating clerk in the State Department, and editor 
of an opposition newspaper known as the ^^ Na- 
tional Oaoette." The new journal proceeded to 
do its work after the fashion of the time. It 
teemed with abuse not only of Hamilton and 
Adams and all the supporters of the treasury mea- 
sures, denouncing them as ** monarchists,'' ^* aris- 
tocrats," and *^a corrupt squadron," but it even 
began a series of coarse assaults upon the Presi- 
dent himself. Jefferson, of course, denied that 
he had anything to do with the writing in the 
newspaper, and Freneau made oath at the time 
that the Secretary wrote nothing; but in his old 
age he declared that Jefferson wrote or dictated all 
the most abusive articles, and he showed a file of 
the ^^Gasette " with these articles marked. Strict 
veracity was not the strongest characteristic of 
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either Freneau or Jefferson, and it is really of but 
little consequence whether Freneau was lying in 
his old age or in the prime of life. The undoubted 
facts of the case are enough to fix the responsibil- 
ity upon Jefferson, where it belongs. The editor 
of a newspaper devoted to abusing the administra- 
tion was brought to Philadelphia by the Secretary 
of State, was given a place in his department, and 
was his confidential friend. Jefferson himself took 
advantage of his position to gather material for 
attacks upon his chief, and upon his colleagues, to 
whom he was bound to be loyal by eveiy rule which 
dictates the conduct of honorable men. He did 
not, moreover, content himself with this outside 
work. It has been too much overlooked that Jef- 
ferson, in addition to forming a party and organiz- 
ing attacks upon the Secretary of the Treasury and 
his friends, sought in the first instance to break 
down Hamilton in the cabinet, to deprive him of 
the confidence of Washington, and by driving him 
from the administration to get control himself. 
At no time did Jefferson ever understand Wash- 
ington, but he knew him well enough to be quite 
aware that he would never give up a friend like 
Hamilton on account of any newspaper attacks. 
He therefore took a more insidious method. 

Knowing that Washington was in the habit of 
consulting with old friends at home of all shades 
of opinion in regard to public affairs, he contrived 
through their agency to have his own charges 
against Hamilton laid before the President. He 
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aho, to make perfeoUy sore, wrote himHelf to 
Washington, candidly setting forth outside ori- 
tioism, and his letter took the form of a well- 
arranged indictment of the Treasury measures. 
This method had the advantage of assailing Ham- 
ilton without incurring any responsibility, and the 
diarges were skilfully formulated and ingeniously 
constructed to raise in the mind of the reader 
every possible suspicion. At this point Washing- 
ton comes for the first time into the famous contro- 
versy from which our two great political parties 
were bom. He did exactly what Jefferson would 
not have done, sent the charges all duly f ormuhited 
to Hamilton, and asked him his opinion about 
them. As the accusations thus made against the 
policies of the government and the Secretary of 
the Treasury were all mere wind of the *' monar- 
chist'' and ^* corrupt squadron" order, Hamilton 
disposed of them with very little difficulty. The 
whole proceeding, if Jefferson was aware of it at 
the time, must have been a great disappointment 
to him. But his mistake was the natural error 
of an ingenious man wasting his efforts on one of 
great directness and perfect simplicity of charac- 
ter. Hamilton's answer was what Washington 
undoubtedly expected. He knew the hoUowness 
of the attack, but none the less he was made anx- 
ious by it as an indication of the serious party 
divisions rising about him. This, however, was 
but the beginning, and he was soon to have much 
more direct evidence of the grave nature of a polit- 
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ical conflict, which he then ooold not hring himfwlf 
to belieye was irrepressible. 

Hamilton, on his side, was not the most patient 
of men, and although he bore the attacks of Fre- 
nean for some time in silence he finally retaliated. 
He did not get any one to do his fighting for him^ 
but under a thin disguise proceeded to answer in 
Fenno's newspaper tibe abuse of the ^* National 
Gazette.'' He was the best political writer in the 
country, and when he struck, his blows told. Jef- 
ferson winced and cried out under the punishment, 
but it would have been more dignified in Hamilton 
to have kept out of the newspapers. Still there 
was ihe fight. It had gone frcmi the cabinet to 
the press, and the public knew that the two prin- 
cipal secretaries were at swords' points and were 
marshaling behind them strong political forces. 
The point had been reached where the President 
was compelled to interfere unless he wished his 
administration to be thoroughly discredited by the 
bitter and open conflicts of its members. 

He wrote to both secretaries in a grave and 
almost pathetic tone of remonstrance, urging them 
to abandon their quarrel, and, sinking minor dif- 
ferences, to work with him for the success of the 
Constitution to which they were both devoted. 
Each man replied after his fashion. Hamilton's 
letter was short and straightforward. He could 
not profess to have changed his opinion as to the 
conduct or purpose of his colleague, but he re- 
gretted the strife which had arisen, and promised 
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to do all that was in his power to allay it by ceas- 
ing £rom further attacks. Jefferson wrote at great 
length, controverting Hamilton's published letters 
in a way which showed that he was still smarting 
from the well-aimed shafts. He also contrived to 
make his own defense the vehicle for a renewal of 
all his accusations against the Treasury, and he 
wound up by saying that he looked forward to 
retirement with the longing of ^^a wave-worn mari* 
ner/' and that he should reserve any further fight- 
ing that he had to do until he was out of office. 
Soon after he followed this letter with another, 
containing a collection of extracts from his own 
correspondence while in Paris, to show his devo- 
tion to the Constitution. One is irresistibly re- 
minded by all this of the Player Queen — ^^The 
lady protests too much, methinks." Washington 
had not accused Jefferson of lack of loyalty to the 
Constitution, indeed he had made no accusations 
against him of any kind; but Jefferson knew that 
his own position was a false one, and he could not 
refrain from taking a defensive tone. Washing- 
ton, in his reply, said that he needed no proofs of 
Jefferson's fidelity to the Constitution, and reiter- 
ated his earnest desire for an accommodation of 
all differences. ^^I will frankly and solenmly de- 
clare," he said, ^'that I believe the views of both 
of you to be pure and well-meant, and that ex- 
perience only will decide with respect to the salu^ 
tariness of the measures which are the subjects of 
dispute. ... I could, and indeed was about to, 
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add more on this interesting snbjeet, but will for- 
bear, at least for the present, after expressing a 
wish that the cup whieh has been presented to ns 
may not be snatched from our lips by a discordance 
of action, when I am persoaded there is no dis- 
cordance in your yiews." 

The difficulty was that there was not only dis- 
cordance in the views of the two secretaries, but 
a fundamental political difference, extending 
throughout the people, which they typified. The 
accommodation of views and the support of the 
Constitution could only mean a support of Wash- 
ington's administration and its measures. Those 
measures not only had the President's approval, 
but they were in many respects peculiarly his own, 
and in them he rightly saw the success and main- 
tenance of the Constitution. But, imfortunately 
for the interests of harmony, these measures were 
either devised or ardently sustained by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. They were not the measures 
of the Secretary of State, and received from him 
either lukewarm support or active, if furtive, hos- 
tility. The only peace possible was in Jefferson's 
giving in his entire adherence to the policies of 
Washington and Hamilton, which were radically 
opposed to his own. In one word, a real, pro- 
found, and inevitable party division had come, 
and it had found the opposing chiefs side by side 
in the cabinet. 

Against this conclusion Washington struggled 
hard. He had come in as the representative and 
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by ihe votes of the whole people, and he shrank 
from any step which wonld seem to make him lean 
on a party for support in his administration. He 
had made up his cabinet with what he very justly 
considered Uie strongest material. He believed 
that a breaking up of the cabinet or a change in 
its membership would be an injury to the cause of 
good government, and he was so entirety single- 
minded in his own views and wishes, that, with all 
his knowledge of human nature, he found it diffi- 
cult to understand how any one could differ from 
him materially. Moreover, having started with 
the firm intention of governing without parfy, he 
determined, with his usual persistence, to carry it 
through, if it were possible. When party feeling 
had once developed, and division had sprung up 
between the two principal officers of his cabinet, 
no greater risk could have been run than that 
which Washington took in refusing to make the 
changes which were necessary to render the ad- 
ministration harmonious. With any lesser man, 
such a perilous experiment would have failed and 
brought with it disastrous consequences. There 
iA no greater proof of the force of his will and the 
weight and strength of his character than the fact 
that he held in his cabinet Jefferson and Hamil- 
ton, despite their hatred for each other and each 
other's principles, and that he not only prevented 
any harm, but actually drew great results from 
the talents of each of them. Yet, with all his 
strength of grasp, this ill-assorted combination 
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oould not last, although Washington resisted the 
inevitable in a suiprising way, and he even b^ged 
Jefferson to remain when the impossibility of do- 
ing so had become qnite olear to that gentleman. 

The remonstrance in regard to the Freneau mat- 
ter had but a temporary effect. Hamilton stopped 
his attacks, it is true; but Jefferson did not dis- 
continue his, and he set on foot a movement which 
was designed to destroy his rival's public and 
private reputation* Hamikon met this attack in 
Congress, where he refuted it signally; and al- 
though the ostensible movers were members of the 
House, the defeat recoiled on the Secretaiy of 
State. Having failed in Congress and before the 
public to ruin his opponent, and having failed 
equally to shake Washington's confidence in Ham- 
ilton or the latter's influence in the administration, 
Jefferson made up his mind that the cabinet was 
no longer the place for him. He became more 
than ever satisfied that he was a ^^wave-wom 
mariner," and after some hesitation he finally re- 
signed and transferred his political operations to 
another field. A year later Hamilton, from very 
different reasons of a purely private character, 
followed him. 

Meantime many events had occurred whidi all 
tended to show the growing intensity of parly divi- 
sions, and which were not without their effect upon 
the mind of the President. In 1792 it became 
necessary to consider the question d the approach- 
ing election, and all elements united in urging 
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upon Waahmgton &e absolute necessity of aoeept- 
ing the presidency a second time. Hamilton and 
the Federaliats, of course, desired Washington's 
reelection, because they regarded him as their 
leader, as tiie friend and supporter of their mea- 
sures, and as the great bulwark of the goyemment. 
Jefferson, who was equally urgent, felt that in the 
unformed condition of his own party the with- 
drawal of Washington, in addition to its injuiy 
to the general welfare, would leave his incoherent 
forces at the mercy of an avowed and thorough- 
going Federalist administration. 

So it came about that Washington received an- 
other unanimous election. He had no great long- 
ing for public office, but at this time he seems to 
have been not without a desire to continue Presi- 
dent, in order that he might carry his measures to 
completion. In the unanimity of the choice he 
took a perfectly natural pleasure, for besides the 
personal satisfaction, he could not but feel that it 
greatly strengthened his hands in doing the work 
which he had at heart. On January 20, 1798, he 
wrote to Henry Lee: *^ A mind must be insensible, 
indeed, not to be gratefully impressed by so dis- 
tinguished and honorable a testimony of public 
approbation and confidence; and as I suffered my 
name to be contemplated on this occasion, it is 
more than probable that I shoold, for a moment, 
have experienced chagrin if my reelection had not 
been by a pretty respectable vote. But to say I 
feel pleasure from the prospect of commencing 
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another tour of duty would be a departnre from 
the truth." Some time was still to pass before 
Washington, either by word or deed, would ac- 
knowledge himself to be the chief or even a mem- 
ber of a party; but before he entered the presi- 
dency a second time, he had no manner of doubt 
that a party existed which was opposed to him 
and to all his measures. 

The establishment of the government and the 
treasury measures had very quickly rallied a strong 
party, which kept the name that it had adopted 
while fighting the battles of the Constitution. 
They were known in their own day, and have been 
known ever since to history, as the Federalists. 
The opposition, composed chiefly of those who had 
resisted the adoption of the Constitution, were 
discredited at the very start by the success of the 
union and the new government. When Jefferson 
took hold of them they were disorganized and even 
nameless, having no better appellation than that 
of ^^Anti-Federalists." In the process of time 
their great chief gave them a name, a set of prin- 
ciples, a war-cry, an organization, and at last an 
overwhelming victory. They began to take on 
something like form and coherence in resisting 
Hamilton's financial measures; but the success of 
his policy was so dazzling that they were rather 
cowed by it, and were left by their defeat little 
better off in the way of discipline than before. 
The French Bevolution and its consequences, in- 
cluding a war with England, gave them a much 
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better opporhinity. It is melancholy to think 
that American parties should have entered upon 
their first straggle purely on questions of foreign 
politics* The only explanation is to repeat that 
we were still colonisto in all hut name and alle- 
giance, and it was Washington's task not only to 
establish a dignified and independent policy of his 
own abroad, but to beat down colonial politics at 
home. 

In the first burst of rejoicing over the uprising 
of the French people, no divisions were apparent; 
but the arrival of Genet was the signal for their 
beginning. The eztraordinaiy spectacle was then 
presented of an American party arrayed against 
the administration under the lead of the French 
minister, and with the strong, although covert 
sympathy of the Secretary of State. The popular 
feeling in fact was so strongly with France that 
the new party seemed on the surface to have al- 
most universal support The firm attitude of the 
administration and Washington's unyielding ad- 
herence to his policy of neutrality gave them their 
first serious check, but also embittered their at- 
tacks. In the first three years of the government 
almost every one refrained' from attacking Wash- 
ington personally. The unlimited love and respect 
in which he was held were the principal causes of 
this moderation, but even those opponente who 
were not influenced by feelings of respect were 
restrained by a wholesome prudence from bringing 
upon themselves the odium of being enemies of 
the President. 
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The fiction that the king oonld do no wrong was 
carried to the last extreme by the Long Parliament 
when they made war on Charles in order to remove 
him from evil counselors. It was, no donbt, ihe 
exercise of a wise conservatism in that instance; 
but in the United States, and in the ordinary con- 
dition of politics, such a position was of coarse 
nntenable. The President was responsible for his 
cabinet and for the measures of his administration, 
and it was impossible to separate them long, even 
when the chief magistrate was so great and so 
well-beloved as Washington. Freneau, editing 
his newspaper from the office of the Secretary of 
State, seems to have been the first to break the 
line. He passed speedily from attacks on mea- 
sures to attacks on men, and among Ae latter he 
soon included the President. Washington had had 
too much experience of slander and abuse during 
the revolutionary war to be worried by them. 
But Freneau took pains to send him copies of his 
newspapers, a piece of impertinence which appar- 
ently led to a little vigorous denunciation, the 
account of which seems probable, although our 
only authority is in Jefferson's ^^Ana.'' As the 
attacks went on and were extended, and when 
Bache joined in with the ^'Aurora,'' Washington 
was not long in coming to the unpleasant conclu- 
sion that all this opposition proceeded from a well- 
formed plan, and was the work of a party which 
designed to break down his measures and ruin 
his administration. All statesmen intrusted in a 
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lepresentatiiye system with the work of goyemment 
are nfttarally prone to think that their opponents 
are also the enemies of the pnblie welfare, and 
Washington was no ezoeption to the role. Such 
an opinion is indeed unavoidable, f 6r a public 
man must have faith that his own measures are 
the best for the oonntiy, and if he did not, he 
would be but a faint-hearted representative, unfit 
to govern and unable to lead. Histoiy has agreed 
with Washington in his view of the work of his 
administration, and has set it down as essential to 
the right and suooessful foundation of the govern- 
ment. It is not to be wondered at that at the 
moment Washington should regard a party swayed 
by the Frenoh minister and seeking to involve us 
in war as unpatriotic and dangerous. He even 
thought that one probable solution of Genet's con- 
duet was that he was the tool and not the leader 
of the party which sustained him. In fact, his 
general view of the opposition was marked by that 
perfect clearness which was characteristic of all 
his opinions when he had fully formed them. In 
July, 1798, he wrote to Henry Lee: — 

**That there are in this as well as in all other 
countries, discontented characters, I well know; 
as also that these characters are actuated by very 
different views: some good, from an opinion that 
the general measures of the government are im- 
pure; some bad, and, if I might be allowed to use 
so harsh an expression, diabolical, inasmuch as 
they are not only meant to impede the measures of 
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that govemment generally, but more especially, as 
a great means toward the acoomplishment ot it, 
to destroy the oonfidenoe which it is necessary for 
the people to place, until they have nnequiyooal 
proof of demerit, in their public serrants. In 
this light I consider myself whilst I am an occu- 
pant of ofKce; and if they were to go further and 
call me their slave during this period, I would not 
dispute the point. 

^'But in what will this abuse terminate? For 
the result, as it respects myself, I care not; for I 
have a consolation within that no earthly efforts 
can deprive me of, and that is, that neither ambi- 
tion nor interested motives have influenced my 
conduct. The arrows of malevolence, therefore, 
however barbed and well pointed, never can reach 
the most vulnerable part of me; though, whilst I 
am up as a markj they will be continually aimed. 
The publications in Freneau's and Bache's papers 
are outrages on common decency, and tiiey pro- 
gress in that style in proportion as their pieces are 
treated with contempt, and are passed by in silence 
by those at whom they are aimed. The tendency 
of them, however, is too obvious to be mistaken 
by men of cool and dispassionate minds, and, in 
my opinion, ought to alarm them, because it is 
difficult to prescribe bounds to the effect.'' 

He was not much given, however, to talking 
about his assailants. If he said anything, it was 
usually only in tiie way of contemptuous sarcasm, 
as when he wrote to Morris: ^^The a&irs of this 
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oonntry cannot go amUs. There are so many 
watchfvl guardians of them^ and suoh infallible 
guides J that one is at no loss for a director at every 
torn. But of these matters I shall say little." If 
these attacks had any effect on him, it was only 
to make him more determined in carrjing out his 
purposes. In the first skirmish, which ended in 
the recall of Genet, he not only prevailed, but the 
French minister's audacity especially in venturing 
to appeal to the people against their President, 
demoralized the opposition and brought public 
opinion round to the side of the administration 
with an overwhehning force. 

Grenet's mischief, however, did not end with 
him. He had sown the seeds of many troubles, 
and among others the idea of societies on the 
model of the famous Jacobin Club of Paris. That 
American citizens should have so little self-respect 
as to borrow the political jargon and ape the po- 
litical manners of Paris was sad enough. To put 
on red caps, drink confusion to tyrants, sing (^a 
ira^ and call each other ^^ citizen," was foolish to 
the verge of idiocy, but it was at least harmless. 
When, however, they began to form ^^ democratic 
societies" on the model of the Jacobins, for the 
defense of liberty against a government which the 
people themselves had made, they ceased to be 
fatuous and became mischievous. These societies, 
senseless imitations of French examples, and hav- 
ing no real cause to defend liberty, became simply 
party organizations, with a strong tendency to 

voL.n. 
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foster license and disorder. Washington regarded 
them with unmixed disgust, for he attributed to 
them the agitation and discontent of the settlers 
beyond the mountains, which threatened to embroil 
us with Spain, and he believed also that the much 
more serious matter of the whiskey rebellion was 
their doing. After having exhausted every rea- 
sonable means of concession and compromise, and 
having concentrated the best public opinion of the 
country behind him, he resolved to put down this 
^'rebellion" with a strong hand, and he wrote to 
Henry Lee, just as he was preparing to take the 
last step: ^'It is with equal pride and satisfaction 
I add that, as far as my information extends, this 
insurrection is viewed with universal indignation 
and abhorrence, except by those who have never 
missed an opportunity, by side-blows or otherwise, 
to attack the general government; and even among 
these there is not a spirit hardy enough yet openly 
to justify the daring infractions of law and order; 
but by palliatives they are attempting to suspend 
all proceedings against the insurgents, until Con- 
gress shall have decided on the case, thereby in- 
tending to gain time, and, if possible, to make 
the evil more extensive, more formidable, and, of 
course, more difficult to counteract and subdue. 

^^I consider this insurrection as tiie first formi- 
dable fruit of the democratic societies, brought 
fortii, I believe, too prematurely for their own 
views, which may contribute to the annihilation of 
them." 
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The inanrreotion vanislied on the advance of the 
forces of the United States. It had been fonni- 
dable enoDgk to alann all conservatiye people, and 
itB inglorions end left the opposition, which had 
given it a certain encouragement, much discred- 
ited. This matter being settled, Washington de- 
termined to strike next at what he considered the 
chief sources of the evil, the dubs, which, to use 
his own words, '*were instituted for the express 
purpose of poisoning the minds of the people of 
this country, and making them discontented with 
the government." Accordingly, in his speech to 
the next Congress he denoimced the democratic 
societies. After tracing the course of the whiskey 
rebellion, he said: — 

^^And when in the cahn moments of reflection 
they [the citizens of the United States] shall have 
traced the origin and progress of the insurrection, 
let them determine whether it has not been fo- 
mented by combinations of men, who, careless of 
consequences, and disregarding the unerring truth, 
that those who rouse cannot always appease a civil 
convulsion, have disseminated, from an ignorance 
or perversion of facts, suspicions, jealousies, and 
accusations of the whole government." 

The opposition both in Congress and in the 
newspapers shrieked loudly over this plain speak- 
ing; but when Washington struck a blow, it was 
usually well timed, and tiie present instance was 
no exception. Coming immediately after the fail- 
ure of the insurrection, and the triumph of the 
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govermnent, this strong eizpression of the Presi- 
dent's disapproTsl had a fatal effect upon the de- 
mooratic societies. They withered away with the 
rapidity of weeds when their roots have been skill- 
folly out. 

After this, even if Washington still refnsed to 
consider himself the head of a parly, the opposition 
no longer had any doubts on that point. They not 
only regarded him as the chief of the Federalists, 
but also, and with perfect justice, as tiieir own 
most dangerous enemy, and the man who had dealt 
them and their cause the most deadly blows. 
Whatever restraint they may have hitherto placed 
upon themselves in dealing with him personally, 
they now abandoned, and the opportunity for open 
war soon came to them in the vexed question of 
the British treaty, where they occupied much bet* 
ter ground than in the Grenet affair, and com- 
manded much more popular sympathy. Their ora- 
tors did not hesitate to say that the conduct of the 
President in this affair had been improper and 
monarchical, and that he ought to be impeached. 
After the treaty was signed, the ^^ Aurora" de- 
clared that the President had violated the Consti- 
tution, and made a treaty with a nation abhorred 
by our people; that he answered the respectful 
remonstrances of Boston and New York as if he 
were the omnipotent director of a seraglio, and 
had thundered contempt upon the people with as 
much confidence as if he sat upon the throne of 
"Industan." 
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All these remarks and many more of like tenor 
have been gathered together and very piotoresquely 
arranged 1^ Mr. McMaster, in whose yolmnes 
they may be studied with advantage by any one 
who has doubts as to Washington's political posi- 
tion. It is not probable that the writer of the 
brilliant diatribe just quoted had any very distinct 
idea about either seraglios or ^^Industan," but he, 
and others of like mind, probably took pleasure in 
the words, as did tiie old woman who always loved 
to hear Mesopotamia mentioned. Other persons, 
however, were more definite in their statements. 
John Beckley, who had once been derk of the 
House, writing under the very opposite signature 
of ^' A Cahn Observer," declared that Washington 
had been overdrawing his salary in defiance of 
law, and had actually stolen in this way (H,750. 
Such being the case, the ^^Cahn Observer" very 
naturally inquired: *'What will posterity say of 
the man who has done this thing? Will it not 
say that the mask of political hypocrisy has been 
worn by Csesar, by Cromwell, and by Washing- 
ton?" Another patriot, also of the Democratic 
party, declared that the President had been false 
to a republican government. He said that Wash- 
ington maintained the seclusion of a monk and the 
supercilious distance of a tyrant; and that the 
concealing carriage drawn by supernumerary horses 
expressed the will of the President, and defined 
the loyal duty of the people. 

The support of Gkniet, the democratic societies, 
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and now this concerted and bitfcer opposition to 
the Jay treaty, convinced Washington, if convic- 
tion were needed, that he could cany on his ad- 
ministration only by the help of those who were 
thoroughly in sympathy with his policy and pur- 
poses. When Je£Eerson left the State Depart- 
ment, the President promoted Randolph, and put 
Bradford, a Federalist, in the place of Attorney- 
General. When Hamilton left the Treasury, 
Oliver Woloott, Hamilton's right-hand man, and 
the staunchest of party men, was given the position 
thus left vacant. If Bandolph had remained in 
the cabinet, he would have become a Federalist. 
Like all men disposed to turn, when he was com- 
pelled to jump he sprang far, as was shown by his 
signing the treaty and memorial, both of which he 
strongly disapproved. He was quite ready to fall 
in with the rest of the cabinet, but on account of 
the Fauchet dispatch he resigned. Then Wash- 
ington, after offering the portfolio to several per- 
sons known to be in hearty sympathy with him, 
took the risk of giving it to Timothy Pickering, 
who was by no means a safe leader, rather than 
take any chance of getting another adviser who 
was not entirely of his own way of thinking. At 
the same time he gave the secretaryship of war 
to James McHenry, a most devoted personal friend 
and follower. He stiU held back from calling 
himself a party chief, but he had discovered, as 
William of Orange discovered, that he could not, 
even with his iron will and lofty intent, overcome 
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the impossible, alter human nature, or oany on a 
suooessful goyemment under a representative sys- 
tem, without the assistanoe o£ a parly. He stated 
his oonolnsion with his wonted phdnness in a let- 
ter to Pickering written in September, 1795, in the 
midst of the struggle over the treaty. ^I shall 
not," he said, ^^ whilst I have the honor to admin- 
ister the government, bring a man into any office 
of consequence knowingly, whose political tenets 
are adverse to the measures which the general 
government are pursuing; for this, in my opinion, 
would be a sort of political suicide. That it would 
embarrass its movements is most certain." A 
terser statement of the doctrine of party govern- 
ment it would be difficult to find, and in the con- 
duct of Monroe and the course of the opposition 
journals Washington had ample proofs of the 
soundness of his theory. 

If he had needed to be strengthened in his de- 
termination, his opponents furnished the requisite 
aid. In February, 1796, tiie House refused to 
adjourn on his birthday for half an hour, in order 
to go and pay him their respects, as had been the 
pleasant custom up to that time. The Democrats 
of that day were in no confusion of mind as to the 
party to which Washington belonged, and they 
did not hesitate to put Ons deliberate slight upon 
him in order to mark their dislike. This was not 
the utterance of a tiewspai>er editor, but the well- 
considered act of the representatives of a party in 
Congress. Party feeling, indeed, could hardly 
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have gone fnrtiier; and this single incident is 
sufficient to dispel the pleasing delusion that party 
strife and bitterness are the product of modem 
days, and of more advanced forms of political 
organization. 

Yet despite all these attacks there can be no 
doubt that Washington's hold upon the masses of 
the people was substantially imshaken. They 
would have gladly seen him assume the presidency 
for the third time, and if the test had been made, 
thousands of men who gave their votes to the op- 
position would have still supported him for tlie 
greatest office in their gift. But this time Wash- 
ington would not yield to the wishes of his friends 
or of the countiy. He felt that he had done his 
work and earned the rest and the privacy for which 
he longed above all earthly things. In September, 
1796, he published his farewell address, and no 
man ever left a nobler political testament. Through 
much tribulation he had done his great part in 
establishing the government of Hbe Union, which 
might easily have come to naught without his 
commanding influence. He had imparted to it 
the dignity of his own great character. He had 
sustained the splendid financial policy of Ehmil- 
ton. He had struck a fatal blow at the colonial 
spirit in our politics, and had lifted up our foreign 
policy to a plane worthy of an independent nation. 
He had stricken off the fetters which impeded the 
march of western settlement, and without loss of 
honor had gained time to enable our institutions 
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to harden and become strong. He had made peace 
with onr most dangerous enemies, and, except in 
the case of France, where there were perilous com- 
plications to be solved by his successor, he left the 
United States in far better and more honorable 
relations with the rest of the world than even the 
most sanguine would have dared to hope when the 
Constitution was formed. Now from the heights 
of great achievement he turned to say farewell 
to the people whom he so much loved, and whom 
he had so greatly served. Every word was in- 
stinct with the purest and wisest patriotism. '*Be 
united," he said ; **be Americans. The name which 
belongs to you, in your national capacity, must 
exalt the just pride of patriotism more than any 
appellation derived from local discriminations. 
Let there be no sectionalism, no North, South, 
East or West; you are all dependent one on an- 
other, and should be one in union. Beware of 
attacks, open or covert, upon the Constitution. 
Beware of the baneful effects of party spirit and 
of the ruin to which its extremes must lead. Do 
not encourage party spirit, but use every effort to 
mitigate and assuage it. Keep the departments 
of government separate, promote education, cherish 
the public credit, avoid debt. Observe justice 
and good faith toward all nations; have neither 
passionate hatreds nor passionate attachments to 
any; and be independent politically of all. In 
one word, be a nation, be Americans, and be true 
to yourselves." 
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admonxtioiiB were received by die people at 
large with profound respeet, and sank deep into 
ihe public mind. As the generations have come 
and gone, the farewell address has grown dearer 
to the hearts of the people, and the children and 
the children's children of those to whom it was 
addressed have tamed to it in all times and known 
that there was no room for error in following its 
counsel. 

Yet at the moment, notwithstanding the general 
sadness at Washington's retirement and the deep 
regard for his last words of advice, the opposition 
was so thoroughly hostile that they seised on the 
address itself as a theme for renewed attack upon 
its author. ^^His character," said one Democrat, 
''can only be respectable whfle it is not known; 
he is arbitrary, avaricious, ostentatious; without 
skill as a soldier, he has crept into fame by the 
places he has held. His financial measures bur- 
dened the many to enrich the few. History will 
tear the pages devoted to his praise. France and 
his country gave him fame, and they will take that 
fame away." ''His glory has dissolved in mist," 
said another writer, "and he has sunk from the 
high level of Solon or Lyourgus to the mean rank 
of a Dutch Stadtholder or a Venetian Doge. Pos- 
terity will look in vain for any marks of wisdom 
in his administration." 

To thoughtful persons these observations are 
not without a curious interest, as showing that 
even the wisest of men may be in error. The dis- 
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tingniflhed Democsrat who uttered these remarks 
has been f oi^tten, and the page of history on 
which Washington's name was inscribed is still 
nntom. The passage of the address, however, 
which gave the most offense, as Mr. MoMaster 
points out, was, as might have been expected from 
the colonial condition of our politics, that which 
declared it to be our true policy ^^to steer clear of 
permanent alliances with any portion of the for-, 
eign world." This, it was held, simply meant 
that, having made a treaty with England, we were 
to be stopped from making one with France. An- 
other distinguished editor declared that the fare- 
well address came from the meanest of motives; 
that the President knew he could not be reelected 
because the Bepublicans would have united to 
supersede him with Adams, who had the simplicity 
of a BepubUcan, while Washington had the osten- 
tation of an Eastern Pasha, and it was in order to 
save himself ircm this humiliation that he had 
cunningly resigned. 

When Washington met his last Congress, Wil- 
liam Giles of Virginia took the opportunity af- 
forded by the usual answer to the President's 
speech to assail him personally. It would be of 
course a gross injustice to suppose that a coarse 
political roEBan like Oiles really represented the 
Democratic party. But he represented the extreme 
wing, and after he had declared in his place that 
Washington was neither wise nor patriotic, and 
that his retirement was anything but a calamity. 
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he got twelve of Iiis paiiy friends to sustain his 
sentiments by voting with him. The press was 
even more unbridled, and it was said in the ^Au- 
rora " at this time that Washington had debauched 
and deceived the nation, and that his administra- 
tion had shown that the mask of patriotism may 
be worn to conceal the f onlest dangers to the lib- 
erties of the people. Over and over again it was 
said by these writers that he had betrayed France 
and was the slave of England. 

This charge of being a British sympathiser was 
the only one of all the abuse heaped upon him by 
the opposition that Washington seems really to 
have resented. In August, 1794, when this slan- 
der first started from the prolific source of all at- 
tacks against the government, he wrote to Henry 
Lee: **With respect to the words said to have 
been uttered by Mr. Jefferson, they would be 
enigmatical to tiiose who are acquainted with the 
characters about me, unless supposed to be spoken 
ironically; and in that case they are too injurious 
to me, and have too little foundation in truth, to 
be ascribed to him. There could not be the trace 
of doubt in his mind of predilection in mine toward 
Great Britain or her politics, unless, which I do 
not believe, he has set me down as one of the most 
deceitful and uncandid men living; because, not 
only in private conversations between ourselves on 
this subject, but in my meetings with the confiden- 
tial servants of the public, he has heard me often, 
when occasions presented themselves, express very 
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different sentimeiits, with an energy that oonld 
not be mistaken by any one present* 

''Having detennined, as far as lay within the 
power of the ezeontive, to keep this country in a 
state of neutrality, I haye made my public conduct 
accord with the system; and whilst so acting as a 
public character, consistency and propriety as a 
private man forbid those intemperate expressions 
in favor of one nation, or to the prejudice of an- 
other, which may have wedged themselves in, and, 
I will venture to add, to the embarrassment of 
government, without producing any good to the 
country." 

He had shown by his acts as weU as by his words 
his real friendship for France, such as a proper 
sense of gratitude required. As has been already 
pointed out, rather than run the risk of seeming 
to reflect in the slightest degree upon the govern- 
ment of the French republic, he had refused even 
to receive distinguished (migrSs like Noailles, 
Ldancourt, and Talleyrand.^ He was so scrupu- 
lous in this respect that he actually did violence 
to his own strong desires in not taking into his 
house at once the son of Lafayette; and when it 
became necessary to choose a successor to Morris, 
his anxiety was so great to select some one agree- 
able to France that he took such an avowed oppo- 
nent of his administration as Monroe. 

On the other hand, he had never lost the strong 

^ See tiie Letter to the Due deLieaooiirt ezplaimng the leaeons 
lor his not heing reoeiTed by the Preeident. (SparkB, zL 161.) 
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feeling of hostility toward England which he, 
above all men, had felt during the Beyolution* 
The oonduot of England, when he was seeking an 
honorable peace with her, tried his patience se- 
verely. He wrote to Morris in 1796: ^*I give 
you ^ese details (and if you should again converse 
with Lord Grenville on the subject, you are at 
liberty, unofficially, to mention them, or any of 
them, according to circumstances), as evidences of 
the un]>olitic conduct (for so it strikes me) of the 
British government towards these United States; 
that it may be seen how difficult it has been for 
the executive, under such an accumulation of irri- 
tating circumstances, to maintain the ground of 
neutrality which had been taken; and at a time 
when the remembrance of the aid we had received 
from France in the Bevolution was fresh in every 
mind, and while the partisans of that country were 
continually contrasting the affections of that people 
with the unfriendly disposition of the British 
government. And that, too, as I have observed 
before, while their ovm sufferings during the war 
with the latter had not been forgotten." The one 
man in the country who above all others had the 
highest conception of American nationalily, who 
was the first to seek to lift up our politics from 
the low level of colonialism, who was the author 
of the neutrality policy, had reason to resent tiie 
bitter irony of an attack which represented him 
as a British cfympathizer. The truth is, that the 
only foreign party at that time was that which 
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identified itself with France, and which was the 
party of Jefferson and the opposition. The Fed- 
eralists and the administration under the lead of 
Washington and Hamilton were determined that 
the government should be American and not 
French, and this in the eyes of their opponents 
was equiyalent to being in the control of England. 
In after years, when the Federalists fell from 
power and declined into the position of a factious 
minority, they became British sympathizers, and 
as thoroughly colonial in their poUtics as the party 
of Jefferson had been. If they had had the wis- 
dom of their better days they would then have 
made themselves the champions of the American 
idea, and would have led the country in the deter- 
mined effort to free itseU once for all from colonial 
politics, even if they were obliged to fight some- 
body to accomplish it. They proved unequal to 
the task, and it fell to a younger generation led 
by Henry Clay and his contemporaries to sweep 
Federalist and Jeffersonian republican alike, with 
their French and British politics, out of existence. 
In so doing tiie younger generation did but com- 
plete the work of Washington, for he it was who 
first trod the path and marked the way for a true 
American policy in the midst of men who could 
not understand his purposes. 

Bitter and violent as had been the attacks upon 
Washington while he held office, they were as 
nothing compared to the shout of fierce exultation 
which went up from the opposition journals when 
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he finally retired from the presidenqr. One ex- 
tract will serre as an example of the general tone 
of the opposition journals thronghont the country. 
It is to be foimd in the '^Aurora '* of March 6, 
1797: — 

^' ' Lord, now lettest Thon Thy servant depart in 
peace/ was the pious ejaculation of a pions man who 
beheld a flood of happiness roshing in upon mankind, 
n ever there was a time that wonld license the reitera- 
tion of the ejaculation, that time has now arrived, for the 
man who is the source of all the misf ortones of onr coun- 
try is this day redaeed to a level with his fellow-citizens, 
and is no longer possessed of power to multiply evils 
upon the United States. If ever there was a period for 
rejoicing, this u the moment Every heart in unison 
with the freedom and happiness of the people ought to 
beat high with exultation that the name of Washington 
ceases from this day to give currency to political insuUs, 
and to legalize corruption. A new era is now opening 
upon us, an era which promises much to the people, for 
public measures must now stand upon their own merits, 
and nefarious projects can no longer be supported by 
a name. When a retrospect has been taken of tiie 
Washingtonian administration for eight years, it is a sub- 
ject of the greatest astonishment that a single individual 
should have cankered the principles of republicanism in 
an enlightened people just emerged from the gulf of des- 
potism, and should have carried his designs against the 
public liberty so far as to have put in jeopardy its very 
existence. Such, however, are the facts, and with these 
staring us in the face, the day ought to be a Jubdusx in 
the United States." 
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This was not the outlbarst of a single malevolent 
spirit* The article was copied and imitated in 
New York and Boston, and wherever the party 
that called Jefferson leader had a representative 
among the newspapers. It is not probable that 
stuff of this sort gave Washington himself a mo- 
ment's anxiety, for he knew too well what he had 
done, and he was too sure of his own hold npon 
the hearts of the people, to be in the least dis- 
turbed by the attacks of hostile editors. But the 
extracts are of interest as showing that the opposi- 
tion partf of that time, the party organized and 
led by Jefferson, regarded Washington as their 
worst enemy, and assailed him and slandered him 
to the utmost. They even went so far as to bor- 
row materials from the enemies of the country 
with whom we had lately been at war, by publish- 
ing the forged letters attributed to Washington, 
and circulated by the British in 1777, in order to 
discredit the American general. One of Wash- 
ington's last acts, on March 8, 1797, was to file 
in the State Department a solemn declaration 
that these letters, then republished by an Ameri- 
can political party, were base forgeries, of Eng- 
lish origin in a time of war. His own view of 
this performance is given in a letter to Benjamin 
Walker, in which he said: ** Amongst other at- 
tempts, • • • spurious letters, known at the time of 
their first publication (I believe in the year 1777) 
to be forgeries, are (or extracts from them) brought 
forward with the highest emblaasoning of which 

YOImVU 
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they are sosoeptible, with a view to attach princi- 
ples to me which every action of my life has giren 
the lie to. But tiiat is no stombling-blook with 
the editors of these papers and their sapporters." 

Two or three ertracts from pnTate letters will 
show how Washington regarded the course of the 
opposition, and the interpretation he pat upon 
their attacks. After sketching in a letter to David 
Stuart the general coarse of the hostilities towazd 
his administration, he said: ^*This not workmg 
so well as waa expected, from a supposition flist 
there was too much confidence in, and perhaps pes<- 
sonal regard for, the present chief magistrate and 
his politics, the batteries have lately been leveled 
against him particularly and personally. Although 
he is soon to become a private citizen, his opinions 
are knocked down, and his character reduced as 
low as they are capable of sinking it, even by 
resorting to absolute falsehoods." Again he said, 
just before leaving office: *'To misrepresent my 
motives, to reprobate my politics, and to weaken 
the confidence which has been reposed in my ad- 
ministration, are objects which cannot be relin- 
quished by those who will be satisfied with nothing 
short of a change in our political system/' He at 
least labored under no misapprehension after ei^it 
years of trial as to the position or purposes of the 
party which had fought him and his administra- 
tion, and which had savagely denounced his mea- 
sures at every step, and -with ever-increasing vio- 
lence. 
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HaTmg defined the attitude of the opposition, 
we can now consider that of Washington himself 
after he had retired from office, and no longer felt 
restrained by the cironmstances of his election to 
the presidency from openly declaring his views, or 
publicly identifying himseU with a political party. 
He rightly regarded the administration of Mr. 
Adams as a continuation of his own, and he gave 
to it a cordial support. He was equally clear 
and determined in his distrust and dislike of the 
opposition. Not long before leaving office he had 
written a letter to Jefferson, which, while it ezon* 
erated that gentleman from being the author of 
oertain peculiarly malicious attacks, showed very 
plainly that the writer completely understood the 
position occupied by his former secretary. It was 
a letter which must have been most unpleasant 
reading for the person to whom it was addressed. 
A year later he wrote to John Nicholas in regard 
to Jefferson: ^^ Nothing short of the evidence you 
have adduced, corroborative of intimations which 
I had received long before through another chan- 
nel, could have shaken my belief in the sincerity 
of a friendship which I had conceived was pos- 
sessed for me by the person to whom you allude." 
There was no doubt in his mind now as to Jeffer- 
son's conduct, and he knew at last that he had 
been his foe even when a member of his political 
household. 

When the time came to fill the offices in the 
provisional army made necessary by the menace 
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of war with France, Washington wrote to tihe 
President that he ought to have generals who were 
men of activity, energy, health, and ^^ sound poli- 
tics," carrying apparently his suspicion of the 
opposition even to disbeUeying in them as soldiers* 
He repeated the same idea in a letter to McHeniy, 
in which he said : ^'I do not conceive that a desir- 
able set could be formed from the old generals, 
some having never displayed any talent for enter- 
prise, and others having shown a general opposi- 
tion to the government, or predilection to French 
measures, be their present conduct what it may.'* 

When the question arose in regard to the rela- 
tive rank of the major-generals, Washington said 
to Knox: ^^No doubt remained in my mind that 
Colonel Hamilton was designated second in com- 
mand (and first, if I should decline an acceptance) 
by the Federal characters of Congress; whenoe 
alone anything like a public sentiment rdative 
thereto could be deduced." He was quite clear 
that there was no use in looking beyond the con- 
fines of the Federal party for any public sentiment 
worth considering. He had serious doubte also 
as to the advisability of having the opponents of 
the government in the army, and wrote to Mo> 
Henry on September 80, 1798, that brawlers 
against the government in certain parts of Vir- 
ginia had suddenly become silent and were seeking 
commissions in the army. ^^The motives ascribed 
to them are that in such a situation they would 
endeavor to divide and contaminate the anny by 
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artful and seditious disoonrses, and perhaps at a 
critical moment bring on confusion. Wliat weight 
to give to these conjectures yon can judge as well 
as I. But as there will be characters enough of 
an opposite description who are ready to receive 
appointments, circumspection is necessary. Find- 
ing the resentment of the people at the conduct of 
France too strong to be resisted, they have in ap- 
pearance adopted their sentiments, and pretend 
that, notwithstanding the misconduct of the goy- 
emment has brought it upon us, yet if an invasion 
should take phuse, it will be found that they will 
be among the first to defend it. This is their 
story at all elections and election meetings, and 
told in many instances with effect." He wrote 
again in the same strain to McHenry, on October 
21: ^^ Possibly no injustice would be done, if I 
were to proceed a step further, and give it as an 
opinion that most of the candidates [for the army] 
brought forward by the opposition members possess 
sentiments similar to their own, and might poison 
the army by disseminating them, if they were 
appointed." In this period of danger, when the 
country was on the verge of war, the attitude of 
the opposition gave WashiiQ^n much food for 
thought because it appeared to him so false and 
unpatriotic. In a letter to Lafayette, written on 
Christmas day, 1798, he gave the following brief 
sketch of the opposition: ^ A party exists in the 
United States, formed by a combination of causes, 
which opposed the government in all its measures, 
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and are determined, as all their eondnot evinoeSy 
by clogging its wheeb indirectly to change the 
nature of it, and to subvert the Constitation. The 
friends of government, who are anxious to main- 
tain its neutrality and to preserve the eonntiy in 
peace, and adopt measures to secure these objecte, 
are charged by them as being monarchists, aristo- 
crats, and infractors of the Constitution, which 
according to their interpretation of it would be a 
mere cipher. They arrogated to themselves . • . 
the sole merit of being the friends of France, when 
in fact they had no more regard for that nation 
than for the Ghrand Turk, further than their own 
views were promoted by it; denouncing those wlio 
differed in opinion (those principles are purely 
American and whose sole view was to observe & 
strict neutrality) as acting under British influence, 
and being directed by her counsels, or as being 
her pensioners." 

Shortly before this sharp definition was written, 
an incident had occurred which had given Wash- 
ington an opportunity of impressing his views di- 
rectly and perscmally upon a distinguished leader 
of the opposite party. Dr. Logan of Philadelphia, 
under the promptings of Jefferson, as was com- 
monly supposed, had gone on a volunteer mission to 
Paris for the purpose of bringing about peace be- 
tween the two republics. He had apparently a fixed 
idea that there was something very monstrous ia 
our having any differences with France, and being 
somewhat of a busybody, although a most worthy 
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man, lie felt called upon to setde the international 
oomplications which were then puzzling the brains 
and trying the patience of the ablest men in 
America. It is needless to say that his mission 
was not a success, and he was eventually so un- 
mercifully ridiculed by the Federalist editors that 
he published a long pamphlet in his own defense. 
Upon his return, however, he seems to have been 
not a little pleased with himself, and he took occa- 
sion to call upon Washington, who was then in 
Philadelphia on business. It would be difficult 
to conceive anything more distasteful to Washing- 
ton than such a mission as Logan's, or that he 
could have a more hearty contempt for any one 
than for a meddler of this description, who by 
his interference might help to bring his country 
into contempt. He was sufficiently impressed, 
however, by Dr. Logan's cfdl to draw up a memo- 
randum, which gave a very realistic and amusing 
account of it. It may be surmised that when 
Washington wished to be cold in his manner, he 
was capable of being very freezing, and he was 
not very apt at concealing his emotions when he 
found himself in the presence of any one whom 
he disliked and disapproved. The memorandum 
is as follows: — 

*^ Tuesday 9 November 18, 1798. —Mr. Lear, 
my secretary, being from our lodgings on business, 
one of my servante came into the room where I 
was writing and informed me that a gentleman in 
the parlor below desired to see me; no name was 
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sent up. In a few minutes I went down, and 
found die Bey. Dr. BlackweU and Dr. Logan 
there. I advanced towards and gave my hand to 
the former; the latter did the same towards me. 
I was backward in giving mine. He. possibly 
supposing from henoe^ did not reeo^him, 
said his name was Logan. Finally, in a very cold 
manner, and with an air of marked indifference, 
I gave him my hand and asked Dr. BlackweU to 
he seated; the other took a seat at the same time. 
I addressed aU my conversation to Dr. BlackweU; 
the other aU his to me, to which I only gave nega- 
tive or affirmative answers as laconically as I conld, 
except asking him how Mrs. Logan did. He 
seemed disposed to be very polite, and while Dr. 
BlackweU and myself were conversing on the late 
calamitous fever, offered me an asylum at his 
house, if it should return or I thought myself in 
any danger in the city, and two or three rooms, 
by way of accommodation. I thanked him slightly, 
observing there would be no caU for it.'' 

^^ About this time Dr. BlackweU took his leave. 
We aU rose from our seats, and I moved a few 
paces toward the door of the room, expecting the 
other would foUow and take his leave also." 

The worthy Quaker, however, was not to be got 
rid of so easUy. He UteraUy stood his ground, 
and went on talking of a number of things, chiefly 
about Lafayette and his f amUy, and an interview 
with Mr. Murray, our minister in Holland. Wash- 
ington, meanwhUe, stood facing him, and to use 
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his own woids, *' showed the utmost inattention,'' 
while his visitor described his journey to Paris. 
Finally Logan said that his purpose in going to 
France was to ameliorate the condition of our re- 
lations with that country. ^^This," said Washing- 
ton, **drew my attention more pointedly to what 
he was saying and induced me to remark that there 
was something yery singular in this; that Ae, who 
oould only be Tiewed as a private character, un- 
armed with proper powers, and presumptiyely un- 
known in France, should suppose he could effect 
what three gentlemen of the first respectability in 
our country, especially charged under the authority 
of the goyemment, were unable to do." One is 
not surprised to be then told that Dr. Logan 
seemed a little confounded at this observation; 
but he recovered himself, and went on to say that 
only five persons knew of his going, and that his 
letters from Mr. Jefferson and Mr. McKean ob- 
tained for him an interview with M. Merlin, presi- 
dent of the Directory, who had been most friendly 
in his expressions. To this Washington repUed 
with some very severe strictures on the conduct of 
France; and the conversation, which must by this 
time have become a little strained, soon after came 
to an end. One cannot help feeling a good deal 
of sympathy for the excellent doctor, although 
he was certainly a busybody and, one would nat- 
urally infer, a bore as well. It would have been, 
however, a pity to have lost this memorandum, 
and there is every reason to regret that Washing- 
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ton did not oftener exercise his evident powers 
for realistio reporting. Nothing, moreover, oonld 
bring out better his tfaoroogh contempt for the 
opposition and their attitude toward France than 
this interview with the volunteer commissioner. 

There were, however, much more serious move- 
ments made by the Democratic party than well- 
meant and meddling attempts to make peace with 
France. This was the year of the Kentucky and 
Virginia resolutions, the first note of that diBunion 
sentiment which was destined one day to involve 
the country in civil war and be fought out on a 
hundred battlefields. Washington, with his love 
for the Union and for nationality ever uppermost 
in his heart, was quick to take alarm, and it cut 
him especially to think that a movement which he 
esteemed at once desperate and wicked should 
emanate from his own State, and as we now know, 
and as he perhaps suspected, from a great Virgin- 
ian whom he had once trusted. He straightway 
set himself to oppose this movement with all his 
might, and he summoned to his aid that other 
great Virginian who in his early days had been 
the first to rouse the people against oppression, 
and who now in his old age, in response to Wash- 
ington's appeal, came again into the forefront in 
behalf of the Constitution and the union of the 
States. The letter which Washington wrote to 
Patrick Henry on this occasion is one of the most 
important that he ever penned, but there is room 
to quote only a single passage here. 
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*^ At such a orisifl as this/' he said, ^^wlien e^eiy- 
thing dear and valuable to us is assailed, when tlus 
party hangs upon the wheels of government as a 
dead weight, opposing every measure that is oalou- 
lated for defense and self-preservation, abetting 
the ne&oions views of another nation upon our 
rights, preferring, as long as they dare contend 
openly against the spirit and resentment of the 
people, the interest of France to the welfare of 
their own country, justifying the former at the 
expense of the latter; when every act of their own 
government is tortured, by constructions they will 
not bear, into attempts to infringe and trample 
upon the Constitution with a view to introduce 
monarchy; when the most unceasing and the pur- 
est exertions which were making to maintain a 
neutrality • • • are charged with being measures 
calculated to favor Grreat Britain at the expense 
of France, and all those who had any agency in it 
are accused of being under the influence of the 
former and her pensioners; when measures are 
i^stematically and pertinaciously pursued, which 
must eventually dissolve the Union or produce 
coercion; I say, when these things have become 
so obvious, ought characters who are best able to 
rescue their country from the pending evil to re- 
main at home? . . • 

'^ Vain will it be to look for peace and happi- 
ness, or for the security of liberty or property, if 
civil discord should ensue. And what else can re- 
sult from the policy of those among us, who, by all 
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the measures in their power, are driving matters to 
extremity, if they oannot be ooonteracted effect- 
ually ? The views of men can only 'he known, or 
gnessed at, by their words or actions. Can those 
of the leaders of opposition be mistaken, then, if 
judged by this rule? That they are followed bj 
numbers, who are unacquainted with their designs 
and suspect as little the tendency of their princi- 
ples, I am fully persuaded. But if their conduct 
is viewed with indifference, if there are activity 
and misrepresentations on one side and supineness 
on the other, their numbers accumulated by in- 
triguing and discontented foreigners under pio- 
scription, who were at war with their own gov- 
ernment, and the greater part of them with att 
governments, they will increase, and nothing short 
of omniscience can foretell the consequences.'' 

It would have been difficult to draw a severer 
indictment of the opposition party than that given 
in this letter, but there is one other letter even 
more striking in its contents, without which no 
account of the relation of Washington to the two 
great parties which sprang up under his adminis- 
tration would be complete. It was addressed to 
Governor Trumbull of Connectieut, was written 
on July 21, 1799, less than six months before his 
death, and although printed, has been hidden 
away in the appendix to the ^^Life of Benjamin 
Silliman." Governor Trumbull, who bore the 
name and filled the office of Washington's old 
revolutionaiy friend, had written to the general. 
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as many other Federalists were writing at that 
time, nrging him to oome forward and stand onoe 
more for the presidency, that he might heal the 
dissensions in his own party and saye the oonntry 
from the impending disaster of Jefferson's elec- 
tion. That Washington refused all these requests 
is of course well known, but his reasons as stated 
to Trombnll are of great interest. "I oome now,'- 
he said, "my dear sir, to pay particular attention 
to that part of your letter which respects myself. 

"I remember well the conversation which you 
allude to. I have not forgot the answer I gave 
you. In my judgment it applies with as much 
force now as then; nay, more, because at that time 
the line between the parties was not so clearly 
drawn, and the views of the opposition so clearly 
developed as they are at present. Of course al- 
lowing your observation (as it respects myself) to 
be well founded, personal influence would be of 
no avail. 

"Let that party set up a broomstick, and call it 
a true son of liberty, — a democrat, — or give it 
any other epithet that will suit their purpose, and 
it will command their votes in toto / ^ Will not 
the Federalists meet, or rather defend, their cause 
on the opposite ground? Surely they must, or 
they will discover a want of policy, indicative of 
weakness and pregnant of mischief, which cannot 
be admitted. Wherein, then, would lie the differ- 

^ '' As an analyris of this potitioii, look to die pending eleotioa 
of govemor in PennylTanin." 
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enoe between the present gentleman in offiee and 
myself? 

*^It would be matter of grave regret to me if I 
oould believe that a serions thought was turned 
toward me as his suooessor, not only as it respects 
my ardent wishes to pass through the vale of life 
in retirement, undisturbed in the remnant of the 
days I have to sojourn here, unless called upon to 
defend my country (which every citizen is bound 
to do); but on public groimds also; for although 
I have abundant cause to be thankful for the good 
health with which I am blessed, yet I am not in- 
sensible to my declination in other respects. It 
would be criminal, therefore, in me, although it 
should be the wish of my countrymen and I could 
be elected, to accept an office under this conviction 
which another would discharge with more ability; 
and this, too, at a time when I am thoroughly 
convinced I should not draw a single vote from 
the anti-Federal side, and of course should stand 
upon no other ground than any other Federal 
character^ well supported; and when I should be- 
come a mark for the shafts of envenomed malice 
and the basest calumny to fire at, — when I should 
be charged not only with irresolution but with con* 
cealed ambition, which waits only an occasion to 
blaase out, and, in short, with dotage and imbe- 
cility. 

*^A11 this, I grant, ought to be like dust in the 
balance, when put in competition with a great pub- 

^ TheM italioB are mine. 
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He good, when the aooomplishment of it is appar- 
ent. Bnt, as no problem is better defined in my 
mind than that principle, not men, is now, and 
will be, the object of contention; and that I could 
not obtain a solitary vote from that party; that 
any other respectable Federal character could re* 
ceive the same suffrages that I should;^ that at 
my time of life (verging towards threescore and 
ten) I should expose myself without rendering any 
essential service to my country, or answering the 
end contemplated ; prudence on my part must 
avert any attempt of the well-meant but mistaken 
views of my friends to introduce me again into the 
chair of government." 

It does not fall within the scope of this biogra- 
phy to attempt to portray the history or weigh the 
merits of the two parties which came into existence 
at the close of the last century, and which, under 
varying names, have divided the people of the 
United States ever since. But it is essential here 
to define the relation of Washington toward them 
because one hears it constantly said and sees it as 
constantly written down, that Washington belonged 
to no party, which is perhaps a natural, but is 
certainly a complete misconception. Washington 
came to the presidency by a unanimous vote. He 
had in his mind very strongly the idea of the 
framers of the Constitution that the President, by 
the method of his election and by his independence 
of the other departments of government, was to be 

^ Theae italics are mine. 
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above and beyond party, and tibe representative of 
the whole people. In addition to tins he was so 
absorbed by the great conception which he had of 
the future of the country, and was so confident of 
the purity and rectitude of his own purposes, that 
he was loath to think that party divisions could 
arise while he held the chief magistracy. It was 
not long before he was undeceived on this point, 
and he soon found that party divisions sprang up 
from the measures of his own administration. 
Nevertheless, he clung to his determination to 
govern without the assistance of a party as such. 
When this, too, became impossible, he still felt 
that the unanimity of his election required that he 
should not declare himself to be the head of a 
party; but he had become thoroughly convinced 
that under the representative system of the Con- 
stitution party government could not be avoided. 
In his farewell address he warned the people 
against the excesses of that party spirit which he 
deplored; but he did not suggest that it could be 
extinguished. Being a wise and far-seeing man, 
he saw that if party government was an evil, it 
also was under a free representative cfystem, and 
in the present condition of human nature a neces- 
sary evil, furnishing the only maohineiy by which 
public affairs could be carried on. 

In a time of deep political excitement and strong 
party feeling, Washington was the last man in 
the world not to be decidedly on one side or the 
other. He was possessed of too much sense, force. 
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and Tirility to be content to hold himaelf aloof 
and croak over the wickedness of people, who were 
trying to do Bomething, even if they did not always 
try m the most perEect way. He was himself 
preeminently a doer of deeds, and not a critic or 
a phrase-maker, and we can read very distinctly 
in the extracts which have been brought together 
in this chapter what he thought on party and pub- 
lic questions. He was opposed to the party which 
had resisted all the great measures of his adminis- 
tration from the foundation of the government of 
the United States. They had assailed and ma- 
ligned him and his ministers, and he regarded 
them as political enemies. He belieyed in the 
principles of that party which had supported the 
financial policy of Hamilton and his own policy 
of neutrality toward foreign nations. He was 
opposed to the party which introduced the interests 
of France as the leading issue of American politics, 
and which embodied the doctrines of nullification 
and separatism in the resolutions of Kentucky and 
Virginia. In one word, Washington, in policies 
and politics, was an American and a Nationalist; 
and the National and American party, from 1789 
to 1801, was the Federalist party. It may be 
added that it was the only party which, at that 
precise time, could claim those qualities. While 
he remained in the presidency he would not declare 
himseH to be of any party; but as soon as this 
fetter was removed, he declared himself freely 
after his fashion, expressing in words what he had 
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formerly only expressed in action. Eis feelings 
wanned and strengthened as the controversy with 
France deepened, and as the attitude of the oppo- 
sition became more un-American and leaned more 
and more to separatism. They culminated at last 
in the eloquent letter to Patrick Henry, and in 
the carefully weighed words with which he tells 
Trumbull that he can hope for no more votes than 
^^any other Federal character." 



CHAPTER VI 

THE LAST TEAB8 

Washington had entered upon the presidency 
-with the utmost lelnotanoe, and at the sacrifice oE 
all he oonsideied pleasantest and best in life. He 
took it and held it for eight years from a sense of 
duty, and with no desire to retain it beyond that 
which every man feels who wishes to finigh a great 
work that he has undertaken. He looked forward 
to the approaching end of his second term with a 
feeling of intense relief, and compared himself to 
the wearied traveler who sees the resting-place 
where he is at length to have repose. On March 
8 he gave a farewell dinner to the President and 
Vice-President elect, the foreign ministers and 
their wives, and other distinguished persons, from 
one of whom we leam that it was a very pleasant 
and lively gathering. When the cloth was re- 
moved Washington filled his glass and said: ^* La- 
dies and gentlemen, this is the last time I shall 
drink your health as a public man. I do it with 
sinceritj, wishing you all possible happiness." The 
company did not take the same cheerful view as 
their host of this leave-taking. There was a pause 
in the gayety, some of the ladies shed tears, and 
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die little incident only served to show the warn 
affection felt for Washing^n by eveiy one who 
came in close contact with him. 

The nert day the last official ceremonies were 
performed. After Jefferson had taken the oath 
as Vice-President and had proceeded vdth the 
Senate to the House of Bepresentatives, which was 
densely crowded, Washington entered and was 
received with cheers and shouts, the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and an enthusiasm which seemed 
to know no bounds. Mr. Adams followed him 
almost immediately and delivered his inaugural 
address, in which he paid a stately compliment to 
the great virtues of his predecessor. It was the 
setting and not the rising sun, however, that drew 
the attention of the multitude, and as Washington 
left the hall there was a wild rush from the gal- 
leries to the corridors and then into the streets to 
see him pass. He took off his hat and bowed 
to the people, but they followed him even to his 
own door, where he turned once more and, unable 
to speak, waved to them a silent farewell. 

In the evening of the same day a great banquet 
was given to him by the merchants of Philadel- 
phia, and when he entered the band played ^* Wash- 
ington's March," and a series of emblematic paint- 
ings were disclosed, the chief of which represented 
the ex-President at Mount Vernon surrounded by 
the allegorical figures then so fashionable. After 
the festivities Washington lingered for a few days 
in Philadelphia to settle various private matters 
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and then started for home. Whether he was go- 
ing or coming, whether he was about to take the 
great office of President or retire to the privaoj 
of Mount Yemon, the same popular enthusiasm 
greeted him. When he was really brought in 
contact with the people, the clamors of the opposi- 
tion press and the attacks of the Jeffersonian edi- 
tors all faded away and were forgotten. On 
March 12 he reached Baltimore, and the local 
newspaper of the next day said: — 

^^Last eyening arrived in this city, on his way 
to Mount Vernon, the illustrious object of venera- 
tion and gratitude, Oeobge Washington. His 
excellency was accompanied by his lady and Miss 
Gustis, and by the son of the unfortunate Lafay- 
ette and his preceptor. At a distance &om the 
cily, he was met by a crowd of citizens, on horse 
and foot, who thronged the road to greet him, and 
by a detachment from Captain Hollingsworth's 
troop, who escorted him in through as great a 
concourse of people as Baltimore ever witnessed. 
On alighting at the Fountain Inn, the general 
was saluted with reiterated and thundering huzzas 
from the spectators. His excellency, with ^e 
companions of his journey, leaves town, we under- 
stand, this morning." 

Thus with the cheers and the acclamations still 
ringing in his ears he came home again to Mount 
Vernon, where he found at once plenty of occupa- 
tion, which in some form was always a necessity to 
lum. An absence of eight years had not improved 
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the property. On April 8 lie wrote to MoHenry: 
^^I find myself in the situation nearly of a new 
beginner; for, although I have not hoasee to bnild 
(ezeept one, which I must erect for the aooommo- 
dation and security of my military, ciyil, and pri- 
Tato papers, which are voluminous and may be 
interesting), yet I have scarcely anything else 
about me that does not require considerable re- 
pairs. In a word, I am already surrounded by 
joiners, masons, and painters; and such is my 
anxiety to get out of their hands, that I have 
scarcely a room to put a friend into or to sit in 
myself without the music of hammers or the odo- 
riferous scent of paint." He easily dropped ba(& 
into the round of countiy duties and pleasures, 
and the care of farms and plantations, whioh had 
always had for him so much attraction. ^To 
make and sell a little flour annually," he wrote to 
Woloott, ^*to repair houses going fast to ruin, to 
build one for the security of my papers of a public 
nature, will constitute employment for the few 
years I have to remain on this terrestrial globe." 
Again he said to McHenry: ^^You are at the 
source of information, and can find many things 
to relate, while I have nothing to say that would 
either inform or amuse a secretary of war at Phila- 
delphia. I might tell him that I begin my diurnal 
course with the sun; that if my hirelings are not 
in their places by that time I send them messages 
of sorrow for their indisposition; that having put 
these wheels in motion I examine the stoto of 
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further; that the more they are probed the 
deeper I find the wounds whioh my buildings have 
sustained by an absenoe and neglect of eight years; 
that by the time I haye aoeomplished these matters 
breakfast (a little after seven o'clock, about the 
time I presume that you are taking leave of Mrs« 
McHeniy) is ready; that this being over I mount 
my horse and ride round my farms, which employs 
me until it is time to dress for dinner, at which 
I rarely miss seeing strange &ces, come, as they 
say, out of respect for me. Pray, would not the 
word curiosity answer as well? And how different 
this from having a few social friends at a cheerful 
board. The usual time of sitting at table, a walk, 
and tea bring me within the dawn of candle-light; 
previous to which, if not prevented l^ company, 
I resolve that as soon as the glimmering taper 
supplies the place of the great luminary I will 
retire to my writing-table and acknowledge the 
letters I have received; that when the lights are 
brought I feel tired and disinclined to engage in 
this work, conceiving that the next night will do 
as well. The next night comes and with it the 
same causes for postponement, and so on. Having 
given you the history of a day, it will serve for 
a year, and I am persuaded you will not require a 
second edition of it. But it may strike you that 
in this detail no mention is made of any portion 
of time allotted for reading. The remark would 
be just, for I have not looked into a book since 
I came home; nor shall I be able to do it until 
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I have disoharged my workmen; probably not be- 
fore the nights grow longer, when possibly I may 
be looking in Doomsday book." 

There is not much that can be added to his own 
concise description of the simple life he led at 
home. The rest and quiet were very pleasant, 
but still there was a touch of sadness in his words. 
The long interval of absence made the changes 
which time had wrought stand out more vividly 
than if they had come one by one in the course of 
daily life at home. Washington looked on ihe 
ruins of Belvoir, and sighed to think of the many 
happy hours he had passed with the Fairfaxes, 
now gone from the land forever. Other old friends 
had been taken away by death, and the gaps were 
not filled by the new faces of which he speaks to 
McHenry. Indeed, the crowd of visitors coming 
to Mount Vernon from all parts of his own country 
and of the world, whether they came from respect 
or curiosity, brought a good deal of weariness to 
a man tired with the cares of state and longing for 
absolute repose. Yet he would not dose his doors 
to any one, for the Virginian sense of hospitality, 
always peculiarly strong in him, forbade such ac- 
tion. To relieve himself, therefore, in this respect, 
he sent for his nephew Lawrence Lewis, who took 
the social burden from his shoulders. But al* 
though the visitors tired him when he felt respon- 
sible for their pleasure, he did not shut himsdf 
up now any more than at any other time in self - 
contemplation. He was constantly thinking of 
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others; and the eduoatioii of his nephews, the care 
of young Lafayette until he should return to Eranoe, 
as well as the happy love-matoh of Nellie Custis 
and his nephew, supplied the human interest with- 
out which he was never happy. 

Before we trace his connection with public af - 
&ir8 in these closing years, let us take one look at 
him, through the eyes of a disinterested but keen 
observer. John Bernard, an English actor, who 
had come to this country in the year when Wash- 
ington left the presidency, was playing an engage- 
ment with his company at Annapolis, in 1798. 
One day he mounted his horse and rode down be- 
low Alexandria, to pay a visit to an acquaintance 
who lived on the banks of the Potomac. When 
he was returning, a chaise in front of him, contain- 
ing a man and a yotmg woman, was overturned, 
and the occupants were thrown out. As Bernard 
rode to the scene of the accident, another horseman 
galloped up from the opposite direction. The two 
riders dismounted, found that the driver was not 
hurt, and succeeded in restoring the young woman 
to consciousness; an event which was marked, 
Bernard tells us, by a volley of invectives ad- 
dressed to her unfortunate husband. *^ The horse, " 
continues Bernard, ^^was now on his legs, but the 
vehicle still prostrate, heavy in its frame, and 
laden with at least half a ton of luggage. My 
fellow-helper set me an example of activity in re- 
lieving it of the internal weight; and when all was 
dear, we grasped the wheel between us, and* to 
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the peril of our spinal oolnmns righted the eon- 
veyance. The horse was then put in, and we lent 
a hand to help up the luggage. All this helping, 
hauling, and lifting ooeupied at least half an hour, 
under a meridian sun, in the middle of July, which 
fairly boiled the perspiration out of our foreheads/' 
The possessor of the chaise beguiled the labor by 
a full personal history of himself and his wife, and 
when the work was done invited the two Samari- 
tans to go with him to Alexandria, and take a 
drop of ^^ something sociable/' This being de* 
cUned, the couple mounted into the chaise and 
drove on. ^^Then," says Bernard, **my compan- 
ion, after an exclamation at the heat, offered very 
courteously to dust my coat, a favor the return of 
which enabled me to take deliberate survey of his 
person. He was a tall, erect, well-made man, 
evidently advanced in years, but who appeared to 
have retained all the vigor and elasticity resulting 
from a life of temperance and exercise. His dress 
was a blue coat buttoned to his chin, and buckskin 
breeches. Though the instant he took off his hat 
I could not avoid the recognition of familiar linea- 
ments, which indeed I was in the habit of seeing 
on every sign-post and over every fireplace, still I 
failed to identify him, and to my surprise I found 
that I was an object of equal speculation in his 
eyes." The actor evidently did not have the royal 
gift of remembering faces, but the stranger pos- 
sessed that quality, for after a moment's pause he 
said, ^^Mr. Bernard, I believe," and mentioned 
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the oooasion on which he had seen him phiy in 
PhiLidelphia. He then asked Bernard to go home 
with him for a oonple of honrs' rest, and pointed 
out the house in the distance. At last Bernard 
knew to whom he was speaking. ^^'Monnt Yer- 
nonl ' I exdaimed; and then drawing back with 
a stare of wonder, ^ Have I the honor of address'^ 
ing G^eral Washington? ' With a smile whose 
expression of benevolence I have rarely seen 
equaled, he offered his hand and replied: ^An 
odd sort of introduction, Mr. Bernard; but I am 
pleased to find you can play so active a part in 
private, and without a prompter.' " So they rode 
on together to the house and had a chat, to which 
we must recur further on. 

There is no contemporary nanative of which I 
am aware that shows Washington to us more clearly 
than this little adventure with Bernard, for it is 
in the common affairs of daily life that men come 
nearest to each other, and the same rule holds good 
in history. We know Washington much better 
from these few lines of description left by a chance 
aoquaintance on the road than we do from volumes 
of state papers. It is sneh a pleasant story, too. 
There is the great man, retired from the world, still 
handsome and imposing in his old age, with the 
strong and ready hand to succor those who had 
fallen by the wayside; there are the genuine hospi- 
talily, the perfect manners, and the well-turned 
little sentence with which he complimented the 
actor, put him at his ease, and asked him to his 
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house. Nothing can well he added to the pietore 
of Washington as we see him here, not long bef oie 
the end of all things came. We must break o£E, 
howerer, from the quiet oharm of home life, and 
turn again briefly to the afihirs of state. Let us, 
therefore, leave these two riding along the road 
together in the warm Virginia sunshine to the 
house which has since become one of the Mecoas 
of humanity, in memory of the man who once 
dwelt in it. 

The highly prized retirement to Mount Vernon 
did not now, more than at any previous time, sepa- 
rate Washington from the affairs of the country. 
He continued to take a keen interest in all that 
went on, to correspond with his friends, and to use 
his influence for what he thought wisest and best 
for the general welEare. These were stirring times, 
too, and the progress of events brought him to 
take a more active part than he had ever expected 
to pby again; for France, having &iled, thanks to 
his policy, to draw us either by fair words or trick- 
ery from our independent and neutral position^ 
determined, apparentiy, to try the effect of force 
and ill usage. Pinckney, sent out as minister, 
had been rebuffed; and then Adams, with the 
cordial support of the country, had made another 
effort for peace by sending Pinckney, Marshall, 
and Gerry as a special commission. The history 
of that commission is one of the best known epi- 
sodes in our history. Our envoys were insulted, 
asked for bribes, and browbeaten, until the two 
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who retained a proper sensei of liheir own and their 
country's dignity took their passports and departed. 
The pnbUoation of the famous X, Y, Z letters, 
which displayed the conduct of France, roused a 
storm of righteous indignation from one end of the 
United States to the other. The party of France 
and of the opposition bent before the storm, and 
the Federalists were at last all-powerful. A cry 
for war went up from every comer, and Congress 
provided rapidly for the formation of an army and 
the beginning of a navy. 

Then the whole country turned, as a matter of 
course, to one man to stand at the head of the 
national forces of the United States, and Adams 
wrote to Washington, urging him to take command 
of the provisional army. To any other appeal to 
oome forward Washington would have been deaf, 
but he could never refuse a call to arms. He wrote 
to Adams on July 4, 1798: ^^In case of actual 
invasion by a formidable force, I certainly should 
not intrench myself under the cover of age or 
retirement, if my services should be required by 
my country to assist in repelling it." He agreed, 
therefore, to take command of the army, provided 
that he should not be called into active service 
except in the case of actual hostilities, and that 
he should have the appointment of the general's 
staff. To these terms Adams of course acceded. 
But out of the apparently simple condition relating 
to the appointment of officers there grew a very 
serious trouble. There were to be three major* 
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generals, the first of them to haye also the rank of 
inspector-general, and to be the virtual ccmiinaa- 
der-in-chief until the army was actually called into 
the field. For these places, Washington after 
much reflection selected Hamilton, Pinckney, and 
Knox, in the order named, and in doing so he yeiy 
wisely went on the general principle that the army 
was to be organized de novo^ without reference to 
prior service. Apart from personal and political 
jealousies, nothing could have been more proper 
and more sound than this arrangement; but at 
this point the President's dislike of Hamilton got 
beyond control, and he made up his mind to reverse 
the order, and send in Knox's name first. The 
Federalist leaders were of course utterly disgusted 
by this attempt to set Hamilton aside, which was 
certainly ill-judged, and which proved to be the 
beginning of the dissensions that ended in the min 
of the Federalist party. After every effort, there- 
fore, to move Adams had failed, Pickering and 
others, including Hamilton himself, appealed to 
Washington. At a distance from the scene of 
action, and unfamiliar with the growth of differ- 
ences within the party, Washington was not only 
surprised, but annoyed by the President's conduct. 
In addition to the evils which he believed would 
result in a military way from this change, he felt 
that the conditions which he had made had been 
violated, and that he had not been treated &irly. 
He therefore wrote to the President with his wonted 
plainness, on September 26, and pointed out that 
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his stipulations had not been complied with, that 
the change of order among the major-generals was 
thoroughly wrong, and that the President's med- 
dling with the inferior appointments had been hurt- 
fol and injudicious. His views were expressed in 
the most courteous way, although with an under- 
tone of severe disapproval. There was no mistak- 
ing the meaning of the letter, however, and Adams, 
bold man and President as he was, gave way at 
once. Mr. Adams thought at the time that there 
had been about this matter of the major-generals 
too much intrigue, by which Washington had been 
deceived and he himself made a victim; but there 
seems no good reason to take this view of it, for 
there is no indication whatever that Washington 
did not know and understand the facts; and it 
was on the facts that he made his decision, and 
not on the methods by which they were conveyed 
to him. The propriety of the decision will hardly 
now be questioned, although it did not tend to 
make the relations between the ex-President and 
his successor very cordial. They had always a 
great respect for each other, but not much sympa- 
thy, for they differed too widely in temperament. 
Even if Washington would have permitted it, it 
would have been impossible for the President to 
have quarreled with him, but at the same time he 
felt not a little awkwardness in dealing with his 
successor, and was inclined to think that that gen- 
tleman did not show him all the respect that was 
due. He wrote to McHenry on October 1 : *^ As 
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no mode is yet adopted by the President by which 
the battalion offioers are to be appointed, and as 
I think I stand on very precarions ground in my 
relation to him, I am not over-zealous in taking 
unauthoriaed steps when those that I thought toere 
atahonzed are not likely to meet with much re- 
spect.'* 

There was, however, another consequence of this 
affair which gave Washington much more pain 
than any differences with the President. His old 
friend and companion in arms. General Knox, 
was profoundly hurt at the decision which placed 
Hamilton at the head of the army. One cannot 
be surprised at Knox's feelings, for he had been 
a distinguished officer, and had outranked both 
Hamilton and Pinckney. He felt that he ought 
to command the army, and that he was quite capa- 
ble of doing so; and he did not relish being told 
in this official manner that he had grown old, and 
that the time had come for younger and abler men 
to pass beyond him. The archbishop in ^^Gil 
Bias " is one of the most universal types of human 
nature that we have. Nobody feek kindly to the 
monitor who points out the failings which time has 
brought, and we are all inclined to dismiss him 
with every wish that he may fare well and have a 
little more taste. Poor Knox could not dismiss 
his Gil Bias, and he felt the unpleasant admonition 
all the more bitterly from the fact that the blow 
was dealt by the two men whom he most loved 
and admired. Hamilton wrote him the best and 
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moBt graoefnl of letters, but failed to soothe him; 
and Washington was no more fortunate. He tried 
with the utmost kindliness, and in his most oour- 
teoos manner, to soften the disappointment, and 
to show Knox how oonyincing were the reasons for 
his action. But the case was not one where argu- 
ment could be of avail, and when Knox persisted 
in his refusal to take the place assigned him, 
Washington, with all his sympathy, was perfectly 
frank in expressing his views. 

In a second letter, complaining of the injustice 
with which he had been treated, Ejiox intimated 
that he would be willing to serve on the personal 
staff of the commander-in-chief. This was all very 
well; but much as Washington grieved for his old 
friend's disappointment, there was to be no misun- 
derstanding in the matter. He wrote Knox on 
October 21: "After having expressed these senti- 
ments with the frankness of undisguised friend- 
ship, it is hardly necessary to add that, if you 
should finally decline the appointment of major- 
general, there is none to whom I would give a 
more decided preference as an aide-de-camp, the 
offer of which is highly flattering, honorable, and 
grateful to my feelings, and for which I entertain 
a high sense. But, my dear Greneral Eoiox, and 
here again I speak to you in a language of candor 
and friendship, examine well your mind upon this 
subject. Do not unite yourself to the suite of a 
man whom you may consider as the primary cause 
of what yon call a degradation, with unpleasant 
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sensatdonB. This, while it was gnawing upon yon, 
would, if I should oome to' the knowledge of it, 
make me unhappy; as my first wish would be that 
my military family and the whole army should con- 
sider themselves a band of brothers, willing and 
ready to die for each other." 

Knox would not serve; and his ill temper, irri- 
tated still further by the apparent preference of 
the President and by the talk of his immediate 
circle, prevailed. On the other hand, Pinckney, 
one of the most generous and patriotic of men, ac- 
cepted service at once without a syllable of com- 
plaint on the score that he had ranked Hamilton 
in the former war. It was with these two, there- 
fore, that Washington carried on the work of or- 
ganizing the provisional army. Despite his deter- 
mination to remain in retirement until called to 
the field, his desire for perfection in any work that 
he undertook brought him out, and he gave much 
time and attention not only to the general ques- 
tions which were raised, but to the details of the 
business, and on November 10 he addressed a series 
of inquiries, both general and particular, to Ham- 
ilton and Pinckney. These inquiries covered the 
whole scope of possible events, probable military 
operations, and the formation of the army. They 
were written in Philadelphia, whither he had gone, 
and where he passed a month with the two major- 
generals in the discussion of plans and measures. 
The result of their conferences was an elaborate 
and masterly report on army organization drawn 
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np by HamSton, npon whom, throughout this pe- 
riod of impending war, the brant of the work fell. 

Careful and painstaking, however, as Washing- 
ton was in the matter of appointments and organi- 
zation, dealing with them as if he was about to 
take the field at the head of the army, there was 
never a moment when he felt that there was danger 
of actual war. He had studied foreign affairs and 
the conditions of Europe too well to be much de- 
ceived about them, and least of all in regard to 
France. He felt from the beginning that the mo- 
ment we displayed a proper spirit, began to arm, 
and fought one or two French ships successfully, 
that France would leave off bullying and abusing 
us, and make a satisfactory peace. The declared 
adherent of the maxim that to prepare for war was 
the most effectual means of preserving peace, he 
felt that never was it more important to carry out 
this doctrine than now; and it was for this reason 
that he labored so hard and gave so much thought 
to army organization at a time when he felt more 
than ever the need of repose, and shrank from the 
least semblance of a return to public life. In all 
his long career there was never a better instance 
of his devoted patriotism than his coming forward 
in this way at the sacrifice of every personal wish 
after his retirement from the presidency. 

Tet, although he closely watched the course of 
politics, and gave, as has been said, a cordial sup- 
port to the administration, his sympathies were 
rather with the opponents of the President within 
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the ranks of their oommon paarty. The oonduot of 
Greny, who had been Adams's personiJ selection 
for a oommissionery was very distasteful to Wash- 
ing^n, and was yeiy far from exciting in his mind 
the approval which it drew from Mr. Adams. He 
wrote to Pickering on October 18: ^^With respect 
to Mr. Gerry, his own character and public satis- 
faction require better evidence than his letter to 
the minister of foreign relations to prove the pro- 
priety of his conduct during his envoyship." He 
did not believe that we were to have war with 
France, but he was very confident that a bold and 
somewhat uncompromising attitude was the best 
one for the country, and that above all we should 
not palter with France after the affronts to which 
we had been subjected. When President Adams, 
therefore, made his sudden change of policy by 
nominating Murray as a special envoy, Washing- 
ton, despite his desire for peace, was by no means 
enthusiastic in his approval of the methods by 
which it was sought. The President wrote him 
announcing the appointment of Murray, and Wash- 
ington acknowledged the letter and the information 
without any comment. He saw, of course, that as 
the President had seen fit to take the step he must 
be sustained, and he wrote to Murray to impress 
upon him the gravity of the mission with which he 
was intrusted; but he had serious doubts as to the 
success* of such a mission under such conditions, 
and when delays occurred he was not without hopes 
of a final abandonment. The day after his letter 
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to Murray lie wrote to Hamilton: *^I was Burprised 
at the measure^ how much more so at the maimer 
of iti This business seems to have commenced in 
an evil hour, and under unfavorable auspices. I 
wish mischief may not tread in all its steps, and 
be the final result of the measure. A wide door 
was open, through which a retreat might have been 
made from the first faux jmm, the shutting of 
which, to those who are not behind the curtain and 
are as little acquainted with the secrets of the cabi- 
net as I am, is, from the present aspect of Euro- 
pean affairs, quite incomprehensible." He hoped 
but little good from the mission, although it had 
his fervent wishes for its success, expressed re- 
peatedly in letters to members of the cabinet; and 
while he was full of apprehension, he had a firm 
^tL ^Jubt all would end well. 

For^^^is anxiety, indeed, there was abundant 
reason. A violent change of policy toward France, 
the disorders occasioned by political dissensions at 
home, and the sudden appearance of the deadly doc- 
trine of nullification, all combined to excite alarm 
in the mind of a man who looked as far into the 
future and as deep beneath the sur&ce of things 
as did Washington. It was then that he urged 
Patrick Henry to reenter public life, and exerted 
his own influence wherever he could to check the 
separatist movement set on foot by Jefferson. He 
was deeply disturbed, too, by the tendencies of the 
times in other directions. The delirium of the 
French Bevolution was not confined to France. 
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Her soldiers bore with them the new dootrines, 
while far beyond the ntmost reach of her armies 
flew the ideas engendered in the fevered air of 
Paris. Wherever they alighted they touched men 
and stung them to madness, and the madness 
that they bred was not confined to those who be* 
lieved the new gospel, but was shared equally by 
those who resisted and loathed it. Burke, in his 
way, was as much onueed as Camille Desmoulins, 
and it seemed impossible for people living in 
the midst of that terrific oonvulsion of society to 
retain their judgment. Nowhere ought men to 
have been better able to withstand the contagion 
of the revolution than in America, and yet even 
here it produced the same results as in countries 
nearly affected by it. The party of opposition to 
the government became first ludicrous and then 
dangerous, in their wild admiration and senseless 
imitation of ideas and practices as utterly alien to 
the people of the United States as cannibalism or 
fire-worship. Then the Federalists, on their side, 
fell beneath the spell. The overthrow of religion, 
society, property, and morals, which they beheld 
in Paris, seemed to them to be threatening their 
own country, and they became as extreme as dieir 
opponents in the exactly opposite direction. Fed* 
eralist divines came to look upon Jefferson, tiie 
most timid and prudent of men, as a Marat or 
Bobespierre, ready to reproduce the excesses of 
his prototypes ; while Pickering, Wolcott, and all 
their friends in public life regarded themselves aa 
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engaged in a struggle for the preservation of order 
and society and of all that they held most dear. 
They were in the habit of oomparing French prin- 
ciples to a pestilence, and the French republic to 
a raging tiger. Even Hamilton was so moved as 
to beUeve that the United States were on the verge 
of anarchy, and he laid down his life at last in a 
senseless duel because he thought that his refusal 
to fight would disable him for leading the forces 
of order when the final crash came. 

Washington, with his strong, calm judgment 
and his penetrating vision, was less affected than 
any of those who had followed and sustained him; 
but he was by no means untouched, and if we try 
to put ourselves in his place, his views seem far 
from unreasonable. He had at the outset wished 
well to the great movement in France, although 
even then he doubted its final success. Very soon, 
however, doubts changed to suspicions, and suspi- 
cions to conviction. As he saw the French revo- 
lution move on in its inevitable path, he came to 
hate and dread its deeds, its policies, and its doc- 
trines. To a man of his temper it could not have 
been otherwise, for license and disorder were above 
all things detestable to him. They were the im- 
mediate fruits of the French revolution, and when 
he saw a party devoted to France preaching the 
same ideas in the United States, he could not but 
feel that there was a real and practical danger con- 
fronting the country. This was why he felt that 
we needed an energetic policy, and it was on this 
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aooonnt that lie distrnsted the President's renewed 
effort for peace. The course of the opposition, as 
he saw it, threatened not merely the existence of 
the Union, but wittingly or unwittingly struck at 
the yery foundations of society. His anxiety did 
not make him violent, as was the case with lesser 
men, but it conyinced him of the necessity of 
strong measures, and he was not a man to shrink 
from vigorous action. He was quite prepared to 
do all that could be done to maintain the author- 
ity of the government, which he considered equi- 
valent to the protection of society, and for this rea- 
son he approved of the Alien and Sedition acts. 

In the process of time these two famous laws 
have come to be universally condemned, and those 
who have not questioned their constitutionality 
have declared them wrong, inexpedient and impol- 
itic, and the immediate cause of the overthrow of 
the party responsible for them. Eveiybody has 
made haste to disown them, and there has been a 
general effort on the part of Federalist sympathiz- 
ers to throw the blame for them on persons un- 
known. Biographers, especially, have tried zeal- 
ously to dear the skirts of their heroes from any 
connection with these obnoxious acts ; but the tmtli 
is, that, whether right or wrong, wise or unwise, 
these laws had the entire support of the ruling 
party from the President down. Hamilton, who 
objected to the first draft because it was needlessly 
violent, approved the purpose and principle of the 
legislation; and Washington was no exception to 
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ihe general rule. He was oalm about it, but bis 
approbation was none the less distinct, and be took 
pains to oiroulate a sound argoment, wben be met 
witb one, in justification of tbe Alien and Sedition 
acts.^ In November, 1798, Alexander Spotswood 
wrote to bim, asking bis judgment on tbose laws. 
As ibe writer announced bimself to be tborougbly 
convinced of tbeir unconstitutionality, Wasbing- 
ton, witb a little sarcasm, declined to enter into 
argument witb bim. ^^But," be continued, ^^I 
will take tbe liberty of advising sucb as are not 
^ tborougbly convinced,' and wbose minds are yet 
open to conviction, to read tbe pieces and bear tbe 
arguments wbicb bave been adduced in favor of, 
as well as tbose against, tbe constitutionality and 
expediency of tbose laws, before tbey decide and 
consider to wbat lengtbs a certain description of 
men in our country bave already driven, and seem 
resolved furtber to drive matters, and tben ask 
tbemselves if it is not time and expedient to resort 
to protecting laws agamst aliens (for citizens, you 
certainly know, are not affected by tbat law), who 
acknowledge no allegiance to this country, and in 
many instances are sent among us, as there is the 
best circumstantial evidence to prove, for tbe ex- 
press purpose of poisoning tbe minds of our people 
and sowing dissensions among them, in order to 
alienate tbeir affections from the government of 
their choice, thereby endeavoring to dissolve tbe 
Union, and of course tbe fair and happy prospects 

1 See letter to Biuhrod Waahingtoo, Sparke, tL p. 387. 
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whioli are unfolding to our view from the Beyolu- 
tion." 

With these strong and decided feelings as to the 
proper polioj to be adopted, and with such grave 
apprehensions as to the outcome of existing diffi- 
cidties, Washington was deeply distressed by the 
divisions which he saw springing up among the 
Federalists. From his point of view it was bad 
enough to have the jpeople of the country divided 
into two great parties; but that one of those par- 
ties, that which was devoted to the maintenance of 
order and the preservation of the Union, should 
be torn by internal dissensions, seemed to him al- 
most inconceivable. He regarded the conduct of 
the party and of its leaders with quite as much in- 
dignation as sorrow, for it seemed to him that they 
were unpatriotic and false to their trust in permit- 
ting for a moment these personal factions which 
could have but one result. He wrote to Trumbull 
on August 80, 1799: — 

^^It is too interesting not to be again repeated, 
that if principles instead of men are not the steady 
pursuit of the Federalists, their cause will soon be 
at an end; if these .are pursued they will not divide 
at the next election of President; if they do divide 
on so important a point, it would be dangerous to 
trust them on any other, — and none except thoee 
who might be solicitous to fill the chair of govern- 
ment would do it."^ 

He was a true prophet, but he did not live to see 

1 I4r€ ofSmiman, toL iL p. 886. 
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the Terifioation of his prediotionB, which would 
hare been to him a source of so much grief. In 
the midst of his anxieties about public affairs, and 
of the quiet, homely interests which made the days 
at Mount Vernon so pleasant, the end suddenly 
came. There was no more forewarning than if 
he had been struck down by accident or violence. 
He had always been a man of great physical vigor ^ 
and although he had had one or two acute and 
dangerous illnesses arising from mental strain and 
much overwork, there is no indication that he had 
any organic disease, and since his retirement from 
the presidency he had been better than for many 
years. There was not only no sign of breaking 
up, but he appeared full of health and activity, 
and led his usual wholesome outdoor life with keen 
enjoyment. 

The morning of December 12 was overcast. He 
wrote to Hamilton warmly approving the scheme 
for a mmtary academy; and having finished this, 
which was probably the last letter he ever wrote, 
he mounted his horse and rode off for his usual 
round of duties. He noted in his diary, where he 
always described the weather with methodical ex- 
actness, that it began to snow about one o'clock, 
soon after to hail, and then turned to a settled cold 
rain. He stayed out notwithstanding for about 
two hours, and then came back to the house and 
franked his letters. Mr. Lear noticed that his 
hair was damp with snow, and expressed a fear 
that he had got wet; but the General said no, that 
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his ooat had kept him diy, and sat down to dmner 
without changing his olotfaes* The next morning 
snow was still falling so that he did not ride, and 
he complained of a slight soie throat, but nevertlie- 
less went out in the afternoon to mark some trees 
that were to be cut down. His hoarseness increased 
toward night, yet still he made light of it, and 
read the newspapers and chatted with Mrs. Wash- 
ington during the evening. 

When he went to bed Mr. Lear urged him to 
take something for his cold. ^^No," he replied, 
*^you know I never take anything for a cold. Let 
it go as it came." In the night he had a severe 
chill, followed by difBculty in breathing; and be- 
tween two and three in the morning he awoke Mrs. 
Washington, but would not allow her to get up 
and call a servant lest she should take cold. At 
daybreak Mr. Lear was summoned, and found 
Washington breathing with difficulty and hardly 
able to speak. Dr. Craik, the friend and compan- 
ion of many years, was sent for at once, and mean- 
time the General was bled slightly by one of the 
overseers. A futile effort was also made to gargle 
his throat, and e3ctemal applications were tried 
without affording relief. Dr. Craik arrived be- 
tween eight and nine o'clock with two other physi- 
cians, when other remedies were tried and the 
patient was bled again, all without avail. About 
half-past four he called Mrs. Washington to his 
bedside and asked her to get two wills from his 
desk. She did so, and after looking them over he 
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ordered one to be destroyed and gaye her the other 
to keep. He then said to Lear, speaking with the 
utmost difficulty, but saying what he had to saj 
with characteristic determination and clearness: 
^*I find I am going; my breath cannot last long. 
I believed from the first that the disorder would 
proye fatal. Do you arrange and record all my 
late military letters and papers. Arrange my ac- 
counts and settle my books, as you know more 
about them than any one else; and let Mr. Baw- 
lins finish recording my other letters, which he has 
b^un." He then asked if Lear recollected any- 
thing which it was essential for him to do, as he 
had but a yery short time to continue with them. 
Lear replied that he could recollect nothing, but 
that he hoped the end was not so near. Washing- 
ton smiled, and said that he certainly was dying, 
and that as it was the debt which we must all pay, 
he looked to the event with perfect resignation. 

The disease which was killing him was acute 
OBdematous laryngitis,^ which is as simple as it is 
rare and fatal,^ and he was being slowly strangled 

^ It mm ealled at €b» time a qvinsj. 

* See Menuur on T%e Last SideneMg of WoihingUm, by Jtmm 
JaakMm, M. D. In reepoiHe to an inquiry as to the modem treat- 
ment of tUs dieeaee, the lato Dr. F. H. Hooper of Boston, weU 
Icnown aa an anihority on HiBeniMMi of the throat, wrote me: 
** Washington'! phyneians are not to be eritioiaed for their treat- 
ment, for they noted aooordmg to their beet light and knowledge. 
To treat sooh a eaee in taoh a manner in the year 1880 would be 
litCie short of eriminaL Atthe pieeent time the physioianB would 
«w the laryngosoope and look and $e$ what the tronUe was. 
(The laryngoscope has only been used sinee 1867.) In this dis- 
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to death by the closing of the throat. He bore 
the suffering, which must have been intense, with 
his usual calm self -control, but as the afternoon 
wore on the keen distress and the difficulty of 
breathing made him restless. From time to time 
Mr. Lear tried to raise him and make his position 
easier. The General said, ^^I fear I fatigue yon 
too much;" and again, on being assured to the 
contrary, ^^ WeU, it is a debt we must pay to each 
other, and I hope when you want aid of this kind 
you urill find it." He was courteous and thought- 
ful of others to the last, and told his servant, who 
had been standing all day in attendance upon him, 
to sit down. To Dr. Craik he said: ^^I die hard, 
but I am not afraid to go. I belieTed from my 
first attack that I should not survive it. My breath 
cannot last long." When a little later tiie other 
physicians came in and assisted him to sit up, he 
said: ^'I feel I am going. I thank you for your 
attentions, but I pray you will take no more trou- 
ble about me. Let me go off quietly. I cannot 
last long." He lay there for some hours longer, 
restless and suffering, but utterly uncomplaining, 

eaM tiie fimetion most inteifered wiih is breaililuiig. The one 
tliiiig which mT68 a petient in this ditesro is » tinulif traehBOUmj/. 
(I doabt if traoheotomy bad eTor been peif onned in Yiiginia in 
Washington's time.) Wsshington ought to haye been tncheoto- 
miaed, or rather that is the way cases are sared to-day. No cne 
woold think of antimony, calomel, or bleeding now. The point is 
to let in the air, and not to let ont the blood. After tmoheotomy 
has been perf onned, the cedema and swelling of the larynx sub- 
side in three to six days. The tiaoheotomy tnbe is then removed, 
and respiration goes on again thzongh the natoral channela." 
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taking saoh remedies as the physicians ordered in 
silenoe. Abont ten o'clock he spoke again to Lear, 
although it required a most desperate effort to do 
so* ^^I am just going," he said. *^Haye me de* 
cently buried, and do not let my body be put into 
the vault in less than three days after I am dead." 
Lear bowed, and Washington said, ^^Do you un- 
derstand me?" Lear answered, ^^Tes." **'Tis 
well," he said, and with these last words again feU 
silent. A litde later he felt his own pulse, and, 
as he was counting the strokes, Lear saw his coun- 
tenance change. His hand dropped back from the 
wrist he had been holding, and all was over. The 
end had come. Washington was dead. He died 
as he had lived, simply and bravely, without pa- 
rade and without affectation. The last duties were 
done, the last words said, the last trials borne ¥rith 
the quiet fitness, the gracio^os dignity, that even 
the gathering mists of the supreme hour could nei- 
ther dim nor tarnish. He had faced life with a 
calm, high, victorious spirit. So did he face death 
and the unknown when Fate knocked at the door. 



CHAFTEB Vn 

OBOBGE WA8HINOTON 

Thib last chapter cannot begin more fitly than 
by quoting again the words of Mr. McMaster: 
^^Gteorge Washington is an unknown man/' Mr. 
McMaster might have added that to no man in our 
history has greater injustice of a certain kind been 
done, or more misunderstanding been meted out, 
than to Washington, and although this sounds like 
the merest paradox, it is nevertheless true. From 
the hour when the door of the tomb at Mount Ver- 
non closed behind his coffin to the present instant, 
the chorus of praise and eulogy has never ceased, 
but has swelled deeper and louder with each suc- 
ceeding year. He has been set apart high above 
all other men, and reverenced with the unquestion- 
ing veneration accorded only to the leaders of man- 
kind and the founders of nations; and in this very 
devotion lies one secret at least of the &ct that, 
while all men have praised Washington, compara- 
tively few have understood him. He has been 
lifted high up into a lonely greatness, and uncon- 
sciously put outside the range of human sympathy. 
He has been accepted as a being as nearly perfect 
as it is given to man to be, but our warm personal 
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inteiest has been reserved for other and lesser men 
who seemed to be nearer to us in their virtues and 
their errors alike. Such isolation, lofty though it 
be, is perilous and leads to grievous misunderstand- 
ings. From it has come tiie widespread idea that 
Washington was cold, and as devoid of human 
sympathies as he was free from the common fail- 
ings of humanity. 

Of this there will be something to say presently, 
but meantime there is another more prolific source 
of error in regard to Washington to be considered* 
Men who are loudly proclaimed to be faultless al- 
ways excite a certain kind of resentment. It is a 
dangerous eminence for any one to occupy. The 
temples of Greece are in ruins, and her marvelous 
literature is little more than a collection of frag- 
ments, but the feelings of the citizens who exiled 
Aristides because they were weary of hearing him 
called "just," exist stiU, unchanged and unchange- 
able. Washington has not only been called " just, " 
but he has had every other good quality attributed 
to him by countless biographers and eulogists with 
an almost painful iteration, and the natural result 
has followed. Many persons have felt the sense 
of fatigue which the Athenians expressed practi- 
cally by their oyster shells, and have been led to 
cast doubts on Washington's perfection as the only 
consoLition for their own sense of injury. Then, 
again, Washington's fame has been so overshad- 
owing, and his greatness so immutable, that he 

haa been very inconvenient to the admirers and 
VOL. n. 
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the biographers of other dlstingaished men. From 
these two sources, from the general jealousy of the 
classic Greek variety, and the particular jealousy 
bom of the necessities of some other hero, much 
adverse and misleading criticism has come. It 
has never been a safe or popular amusement to 
assail Washington directly, and this course usually 
has been shunned; but although the attacks have 
been veiled they have none the less existed, and 
they have been all the more dangerous because 
they were insidious. 

In his lifetime Washington had his enemies and 
detractors in abundance. During the Revolution 
he was abused and intrigued against, thwarted 
and belittled, to a point which posterity in gen- 
eral scarcely realizes. Final and conclusive victory 
brought an end to this, and he passed to the presi- 
dency amid a general acclaim. Then the attacks 
began again. Their character has been shown in 
a previous chapter, but they were of no real mo- 
ment except as illustrations of the existence and 
meaning of party divisions. The ravings of Badhe 
and Freneau, and the coarse insults of Griles, were 
all totally unimportant in themselves. They merely 
define the purposes and character of the party 
which opposed Washington, and but for him would 
be forgotten. Among his eminent contemporaries, 
Jefferson and Pickering, bitterly opposed in all 
things else, have left memoranda and letters reflect- 
ing upon the abilities of their former chief. Jef- 
ferson disliked him because he blocked his path. 
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but with habitual oaution he never proceeded be- 
yond a oovert sneer implying Hbstt Washington's 
mental powers, at no time very great, were im- 
paired by age during his presidency, and that he 
was easily deceived by practised intriguers* Pick- 
ering, with more boldness, set Washington down 
as commonplace, not original in his thought, and 
vastly inferior to Hamilton, apparently because he 
was not violent, and did not make up his mind 
before he knew the facts. 

Adverse contemporary criticism, however, is 
slight in amount and vague in character; it can 
be readily dismissed, and it has in no case weight 
enough to demand much consideration. Modem 
criticism of the same kind has been even less direct, 
but is mnoh more serious and cannot be lightly 
passed over. It invariably proceeds by negations 
setting out with an apparently complete acceptance 
of Washington's greatness, and then assailing him 
by telling us what he was not. Few persons who 
have not given this matter a careful study realize 
how far criticism of this sort has gone, and there 
is indeed no better way of learning what Washing- 
ton really was than by examining Hie various ne-* 
gations which teXL us what he was not. 

Let us take the gravest first. It has been confi- 
dently asserted that Washington was not an Amer- 
ican in anything but the technical sense. This idea 
is more diffused than, perhaps, would be generally 
supposed, and it has also been formally set down 
in print, in which we are more fortunate than in 
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many other instances where the accusation has not 
got beyond the elusive condition of loose talk. 

In that most noble poem, the "Commemoratioii 
Ode," Mr. Lowell speaks of Lincoln as ^^the first 
American." The poet's ¥ringed words fly far, and 
find a resting-place in many minds. This idea has 
become widespread, and has recently found fuller 
expression in Mr. Clarence King's prefatoiy note 
to the great life of Lincoln by Hay and Nicolay.^ 
Mr. King says: ^^ Abraham Lincohi was the first 
American to reach the lonely height of immortal 
fame. Before him, within the narrow compass of 
our history, were but two preeminent names, — 
Columbus the discoverer, and Washington the 
founder; the one an Italian seer, the other an 
English country gentleman. In a narrow sense, 
of course, Washington was an American. . . . 
For all that he was English in his nature, habits, 
moral standards, and social theories; in short, in 
all points which, aside from mere geographical 
position, make up a man, he was as thorough-going 
a British colonial gentleman as one could find 
anywhere beneath the Union Jack. The genuine 
American of Lincoln's type came later. . • • 
George Washington, an English commoner, van- 
quished George, an English king." 

In order to point his sentence and prove his first 

1 Mr. Ifftttlieir Aniold, and more reoently ProfeMor Gdldwu 
Smith, hftye both spokeii of WmabSagtim at an Engliahman. I do 
not mention this to diacredit the statementi of BIr. LoweU or Mr. 
King, but merely to indicate how far this mtstafcen idea has tzaT- 
eled. 
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postulate, Mr. King is obliged not only to dispose 
of Washington, but to introduce Columbus, who 
never was imagined in the wildest fantasy to be an 
American, and to omit Franklin. The omission 
of itself is fatal to Mr. King's case. Franklin 
has certainly a ^^ preeminent name." He has, too, 
"immortal fame," although of course of a widely 
different character from that of either Washington 
or Lincoln, but he was a great man in the broad 
sense of a world-wide reputation. Yet no one has 
ever ventured to call Benjamin Franklin an Eng- 
lishman. He was a colonial American, of course, 
but he was as intensely an American as any man 
who has lived on this continent before or since. 
A man of the people, he was American by the 
character of his genius, by his versatility, the 
vivacity of his intellect, and his mental dexterity. 
In his abilities, his virtues, and his defects he was 
an American, and so plainly one as to be beyond 
the reach of doubt or question. There were others 
of that period, too, who were as genuine Americans 
as Franklin or Lincoln. Such were Jonathan 
Edwards, the peculiar product of New England 
Calvinism; Patrick Henry, who first broke down 
colonial lines to declare himself an American; 
Samuel Adams, the great forerunner of the race 
of American politicians; Thomas Jefferson, the 
idol of American democracy. These and many 
others Mr. King might exclude on the ground that 
ihey did not reach the lonely height of immortal 
fame. But Franklin is enough. Unless one is 
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prepared to set Franklm down as an EnglisTinian» 
which would be as reasonable as to say that Daniel 
Webster was a fine example of the Slavic race, it 
must be admitted that it was possible for the thir- 
teen colonies to produce in the eighteenth oentoiy 
a genuine American who won immortal fame. If 
they could produce one of one type, they coull 
produce a second of another type, and there was, 
therefore, nothing inherently impossible in mristing 
conditions to prevent Washington from beiog an 
American. 

Lincoln was undoubtedly the first great Ameri- 
can of his type, but that is not the only iype of 
American. It is one which, as bodied forth in 
Abraham Lincoln, conmiands the love and venera- 
tion of the people of the United States, and the 
admiration of the world wherever his name is 
known. To the noble and towering greatness of 
his mind and character it does not add one hair's 
breadth to say that he was the first American, or 
that he was of a common or uncommon type* 
Greatness like Lincoln's is &r b^ond such quali- 
fications, and least of all is it necessary to his fame 
to push Washington from his birthright. To say 
that George Washington, an English commoner, 
vanquished George, an English king, is dever 
and picturesque, but like many other pleasing an- 
titheses it is painfully inaccurate. Allegiance does 
not make race or nationality. The Hindoos are 
subjects of Victoria, but they are not Englishmen. 

Franklin shows that it was possible to produce a 
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most genuine American of unquestioned greatness 
in the eighteenth oentniy, and with all possible 
deference to Mr. LoweU and Mr. King, I yenture 
the assertion that George Washington was as gen- 
uine an American as Lincoln or Franklin. He 
was an American of the eighteenth and not of the 
nineteenth century, but he was none the less an 
American. I will go further. Washington was 
not only an American of a pure and noble tjrpe, 
but he was the first thorough American in the 
broad, national sense, as distinct from the colonial 
American of his time. 

After all, what is it to be an American? Surely 
it does not consist in the number of generations 
merely which separate the individual from his fore- 
fathers who first settled here. Washington was 
fourth in descent from the first American of his 
name, while Lincoln was in the sixth generation. 
This difference certainly constitutes no real distinc- 
tion. There are people to-day, not many luckily, 
whose families have been here for two hundred 
and fifty years, and who are as utterly un-Ameri- 
can as it is possible to be, while there are others, 
whose fathers were immigrants, who are as intensely 
American as any one can desire or imagine. Li 
a new country, peopled in two hundred and fifty 
years by immigrants from the Old World and their 
descendants, the process of Americanization is not 
limited by any hard and fast rules as to time and 
generations, but is altogether a matter of individual 
and race temperament. The production of the 
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well-defined American types and of the fixed na- 
tional characteristics which now exist has been 
going on daring all that period, but in any special 
instance the type to which a given man belongs 
must be settled by special study and examination. 
Washington belonged to the English-speaking 
race. So did Lincoln. Both sprang from the 
splendid stock which was formed during centoiies 
from a mixture of the Celtic, Teutonic, Scandina- 
vian, and Norman peoples, and which is knovm to 
the world as English. Both, so far as we can tell, 
had nothing but English blood, as it would be 
commonly called, in their veins, and both were of 
that part of the English race which emigrated to 
America, where it has been the principal factor in 
the development of the new people called Ameri- 
cans. They were men of English race, modified 
and chang^ in the fourth and sixth generations 
by the new country, the new conditions, and tiie 
new life, and by the contact and admixture of other 
races. Lincola, a very great man, one who has 
reached ^^ immortal fame," was clearly an Ameri- 
can of a type that the Old World cannot show, or 
at least has not produced. The idea of many per- 
sons in regard to Washington seems to be, that he 
was a great man of a type which the Old World, 
or, to be more exact, which England, had produced. 
One hears it often said that Washington was sim- 
ply an American Hampden. Such a comparison 
is an easy method of description, nothing more. 
Hampden is memorable among men, not for his 
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abilities, which there is no reason to suppose were 
very extraordinary, but for his devoted and unself- 
ish patriotism, his courage, his honor, and his pure 
and lofty spirit. He embodied what his country- 
men believe to be the moral qualities of their race 
in their finest flower, and no nation, be it said, 
could have a nobler ideal. Washington was con- 
spicuous for the same qualities, exhibited in like 
fashion. Is there a single one of the essential 
attributes of Hampden that Lincoln also did not 
possess? Was he not an unselfish and devoted 
patriot, pure in heart, gentle of spirit, high of 
honor, brave, merciful, and temperate? Did he 
not lay down his life for his country in Ihe box at 
Ford's Theatre as ungrudgingly as Hampden of- 
fered his in the smoke of battle upon Chalgrove 
field? Surely we must answer Yes. In other 
words, these three men all had the great moral at- 
tributes which are the characteristics of the Eng- 
lish race in its highest and purest development on 
either side of the Atlantic. Yet no one has ever 
called Lincoln an American Hampden simply be- 
cause Hampden and Washington were men of an- 
cient family, members of an aristocracy by birth, 
and Lincoln was not. This is the distinction be- 
tween them; and how vain it is^in the light of 
their lives and deeds, which make all pedigrees 
and social ranks look so -podt and worthlessi The 
differences among them are trivial, the resem- 
blances deep and lasting. 
I have followed out this comparison because it 
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illustrates perfectly tiie entirely superficial charac- 
ter of the reasons which have led men to speak of 
Washington as an English country gentleman. It 
has been said that he was English in his habits, 
moral standards, and social theories, which has an 
important sound, but which for the most part oomeB 
down to a question of dress and manners. He wore 
black velvet and powdered hair, knee-breeches and 
diamond buckles, which are certainly not American 
fashions to-day. But they were American fashions 
in the last century, and every man wore them who 
I could afford to, no matter what his origin. Let it 

[ be remembered, however, that Washington also 

I wore the hunting-shirt and fringed l^;gins of the 

backwoodsman, and that it was he who introduced 
I this purely American dress into the army as a uni- 

form. 

His manners likewise were those of the century 
in which he lived, formal and stately, and of course 
colored by his own temperament. His moral stand- 
ards were those of a high-minded, honorable man. 
Are we ready to say that they were not American? 
Did they differ in any vital point from those of 
Lincoln? His social theories were simple in the 
extreme. He neither overvalued nor underrated 
social conventions, for he knew that they were a 
part of the fabric of civilized society, not vitally 
important and yet not wholly trivial. He was a 
member of an aristocracy, it is true, both by birth 
and situation. There was a recogniased social aris- 
tocracy in every colony before the Bevolution, for 
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the dnun-beat of ihe great democratic marcli liad 
not then sounded. In the northern colonies it was 
neyer strong, and in New England it was especially 
weak, for the governments and people there were 
essentially democratic, although they hardly recog- 
nized it themselves. In Virginia and the southern 
oolonies, on the other hand, there was a vigorous 
aristocracy restiug on the permanent foundation of 
slavery. Where slaves are there must be masters, 
and where there are masters there are aristocrats; 
but it was an American and not an English aristo- 
cracy. Lineage and family had weight in the 
south as in the north, but that which put a man 
undeniably in the ruling class was the ownership 
of black slaves and the possession of a white skin. 
This aristocracy lasted with its faults and its vir- 
tues until it perished in the shock of civil war, 
when its foundation of human slavery was torn 
from under it. From the slave-holding aristocracy 
of Virginia came, with the exception of Patrick 
Henry, all the great men of that State who did so 
much for American freedom, and who rendered 
such imperishable service to the republic in law, in 
politics, and in war. From this aristocracy came 
Marshall, and Mason, and Madison, the Lees, the 
Bandolphs, the Harrisons, and the rest. From it 
came also Thomas Jefferson, the hero of American 
democracy; and to it was added Patrick Henry, 
not by lineage or slave-holding, but by virtue of 
his brilliant abilities, and because he, too, was an 
aristocrat by the immutable division of race. It 
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was this aristocracy into which Washington was 
bom, and amid which he was brought np. To 
say that it colored his feelings and habits is simpty 
to say that he was human; but to urge that it 
made him un-American is to exclude at once from 
the ranks of Americans all the great men given to 
the countiy by the South. Washington, in bust, 
was less affected by his surroundings, and rose 
above them more quickly, than any other man of 
his day, because he was the greatest man of his 
time, with a splendid breadth of vision. 

When he first went among the New England 
troops at the siege of Boston, the rough, democratic 
ways of the people jarred upon him, and offended 
especially his military instincts, for he was not 
only a Virginian but he was a great soldier, and 
military discipline is essentially aristocratic. These 
volunteer soldiers, called together from the plough 
and the fishing-smack, were free and independent 
men, unaccustomed to any role but their own, and 
they had still to learn the first rudiments of mili- 
tary service. To Washington, soldiers who elected 
and deposed their officers, and who went home 
when they felt that they had a right to do so, 
seemed well-nigh useless and quito incomprehensi- 
ble. They angered him and tried his patience 
almost beyond endurance, and he spoke of them at 
the outset in harsh terms by no means wholly un- 
warranted. But they were part of his problem, 
and he studied them. He was a soldier, but not 
an aristocrat wrapped up in immutable prejudices. 
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and he learned to know these men, and they oame 
to love, obey, and follow him with an intelligent 
devotion far better than anything bom of mere 
diseipline* Before the year was out, he wrote to 
Lamd Washington praising the New England troops 
in the highest terms, and at the close of the war 
he sud that practically tiie whole army then was 
composed of New England soldiers, lliey stayed 
by him to the end, and as they were steadfast in- 
war so they remained in peace. He trusted and 
confided in New England, and her sturdy demo- 
cracy gave him a loyal and unflinching support to 
the day of his death. 

This openness of mind and superiority to preju- 
dice were American in the truest and best sense; 
but Washington showed the same qualities in pri- 
Tate life and toward individuals which he displayed 
in regard to communities. He was free, of course, 
from the cheap claptrap which abuses the name of 
democracy by saying that birth, breeding, and edu- 
cation are undemocratic, and therefore to be reck- 
oned against a man. He valued these qualities 
rightly, but he looked to see what a man was and 
not who he was, which is true democracy. The 
two men who were perhaps nearest to his affections 
were EJnox and Hamilton* One was a Boston 
bookseller, who rose to distinction by bravery and 
good service, and the other was a young adventurer 
from the West Indies, without either family or 
money at his back. It was the same with much 
humbler persons. He never failed, on his way to 
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with an inheritanoe that promised him more acres 
than shillings. He did not seek to live along apon 
what he could get from the estate, and still less did 
he feel that it was only possible for him to enter 
one of the learned professions. Had he been an 
Englishman in fact or in feeling, he would have 
felt very naturally the force of the limitations im- 
posed by his social position. But being an Ameri- 
can, his one idea was to earn his living honestly, 
because it was the creed of his country that earning 
an honest living is the most creditable thing a man 
can do. Boy as he was, he went out manfully into 
the world to win with his own hands the money 
which would make him self-supporting and inde- 
pendent. His business as a surveyor took him 
into the wilderness, and there he learned that the 
first great work before the American people was 
to be the conquest of the continent. He dropped 
the surveyor's rod and chain to negotiate with the 
savages, and then took up the sword to fight them 
and the French, so that the New World might be 
secured to the English-speaking race. A more 
purely American training cannot be imagined. It 
was not the education of universities or of courts, 
but that of hard-earned personal independence, 
won in the backwoods and by frontier fighting. 
Thus trained, he gave the prime of his manhood 
to leading the Bevolution which made his country 
free, and his riper years to building up that inde- 
pendent nationality without which freedom would 
have been utterly vain. 
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He was the first to rise aboye all oolonial or state 
lines, and grasp firmly the conception of a nation 
to be formed from die thirteen jarring colonies. 
The necessity of national action in the army was 
of course at once apparent to him, although not to 
others; but he carried the same broad views into 
widely different fields, where at the time they 
wholly escaped notice. It was Washington, op« 
pressed by a thousand cares, who in the early days 
of the BcYolution saw the need of Federal courts 
for admiralty cases and for other purposes. It 
was he who suggested this scheme, years before 
any one even dreamed of the Constitution; and 
from the special committees of Congress, formed 
for this object in accordance with this advice, 
came, in the process of time, the Federal judiciary 
of the United States.^ Even in that early dawn 
of the Bevolution, Washington had clear in his 
own mind the need of a continental system for 
¥Far, diplomacy, finance, and law, and he worked 
steadily to bring this policy to fulfilment. 

When the war was over, the thought that en- 
gaged his mind most was of the best means to give 
room for expansion, and to open up the uncon- 
quered continent to the forerunners of a mighty 
army of settlers. For this purpose all his projects 
for roads, canals, and surveys were formed and 
forced into» public notice. He looked beyond the 
limits of the Atlantic colonies. His vision went 



^ See tiie -very inteiestiQg memoir on this sabjeet by Uie Hon. 
J. C. Baneroft DftTie. 
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far over the barriers of the AU^hanieB; and where 
others saw thirteen infant States backed by the 
wilderness, he beheld the germs of a great empire. 
While striving thus to lay the West open to the 
march of the settler, he threw himself into the 
great struggle, where Hamilton and Madison, and 
all who ^* thought continentaUy," were laboring for 
that union without which all else was worse than 
futile. 

FMm the presidency of the convention that 
formed the Constitution, he went to the presidency 
of the government which that convention brought 
into being; and in all that followed, the one guid- 
ing thought was to clear the way for the advanoe 
of the people, and to make that people and their 
government independent in thought, in policy, and 
in character, as the Bevolution had made them 
independent politically. The same spirit which 
led him to write during the war that our battles 
must be fought and our victories won by Ameri* 
cans, if victory and independence were to be won 
at all, or to have any real and solid worth, pervaded 
his whole administration. We see it in his Indian 
policy, which was directed not only to pacifying 
the tribes, but to putting it out of their power to 
arrest or even delay western settlement. We see 
it in his attitude toward foreign ministers, and in 
his watchful persistence in regard to the Missis- 
sippi, which ended in our securing the navigation 
of the great river. We see it again in his anxious 
desire to keep peace until we had passed the point 
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where war might bring a dissohitioxi; and how real 
that danger was, and how dear and just his per- 
ception of it, is shown by the Kentaoky and Vir- 
ginia Besolntions and by the separatist movement 
in New England during the later war of 1812. 
Even in 1812 the national existenoe was menaced, 
but the danger would have proved fatal if it had 
oome twenty years earlier, with parties divided by 
their sympathies with contending foreign nations. 
It was for the sake of the Union that Washington 
was so patient with Franoe, and faced so quietly 
the storm of indignation aroused by the Jay treaty. 
In his whole foreign policy, which was so pecul- 
iarly his own, the American spirit was his pole 
star; and of all the attacks made upon him, the 
only one which really tried his soul was the accu- 
sation that he was influenced by foreign predilec- 
tions. The blind injustice, which would not com- 
prehend that his one purpose was to be Ameriean 
and to make the people and the government Amer- 
ican, touched him more deeply than anything else. 
As party strife grew keener over the issues raised 
by the war between France and England, and as 
French politics and French ideas became more 
pojmlar, his feelings found more frequent utter- 
ance, and it is interesting to see how this man, who, 
we are now told, was an English country gentleman, 
wrote and felt on this matter in very trying times. 
Let us remember, as we listen to him now in his 
own defense, that he was an extremely honest 
man, silent for the most part in doing his work. 
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but when he spoke meaning eveiy word he Baid, 
and saying exactly what he meant. This was the 
way in which he wrote to Patrick Heniy in Octo- 
ber, 1796, when he offered him the seeretaryahip 
of State: — 

^*My ardent desire is, and my aim has been as 
far as depended upon the executiye department, to 
comply strictly with all our engagements, foreign 
and domestic; but to keep the United States free 
from political connection with every other country, 
to see them independent of all and under the influ- 
ence of none. In a word, I want an American 
character, that the powers of Europe may be con- 
vinced that we act for awrsehes^ and not for others. 
This, in my judgment, is the only way to be re- 
spected abroad and happy at home; and not, by 
becoming partisans of Ghreat Britain or France, 
create dissensions, disturb the public tranquillity, 
and destroy, perhaps forever, the cement which 
binds the Union." 

Not quite a year later, when the Jay treaty was 
still agitating the public mind in regard to our 
relations with France, he wrote to Pickering: — 

^The Executive has a plain road to pursue, 
namely, to fulfill all the engagements which duty 
requires; be influenced beyond this by none of the 
contending parties; maintain a strict neutrality 
unless obliged by imperious circumstances to de- 
part from it; do justice to aU, and never forget 
that we are Americans, the remembrance of which 
will convince us that we ought not to be French 
or EngUsh." 
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After leaving the presidenoy, when onr difficul- 
ties with France seemed to be thickening, and the 
sky looked very dark, he wrote to a friend saying 
that he firmly believed that all would come out 
well, and then added: ^*To me this is so demon- 
strable, that not a particle of doubt could dwell 
on my mind relative thereto, if our citizens would 
advocate their own cause, instead of that of any 
other nation under the sun; that is, if, instead of 
being Frenchmen or Englishmen in politics they 
would be Americans, indignant at every attempt 
of either or any other powers to establish an influ- 
ence in our councils or presume to sow the seeds 
of discord or disunion among us." 

A few days later he wrote to Thomas Pinckney: 

^'It remains to be seen whether our country ¥rill 
stand upon independent ground, or be directed in 
its political concerns by any other nation. A little 
time will show who are its true friends, or, what 
is synonymous, who are true Americans." 

But liiis eager desire for a true Americanism 
did not stop at our foreign policy, or our domestic 
politics. He wished it to enter into every part of 
the life and thought of the people, and when it was 
proposed to bring over the entire staff of a Genevan 
university to take charge of a national university 
here, he threw his influence against it, ezpressing 
grave doubts as to the advantage of importing an 
entire *^ seminary of foreigners," for the purpose 
of American education. The letter on this subject, 
which was addressed to John Adams, then contin- 
ned: — 
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**My opinion with respect to emigration is that 
except of tuefol medhanioB, and some particnlar 
descriptions of men or professions, there is no need 
of encouragement; while the policy or advantage 
of its taking place in a body (I mean the settling 
of them in a body) may be much questioned; for 
by so doing they retain the language, habits, and 
principles, good or bad, which they bring with 
them. Whereas by an intermixture with our peo- 
ple, they or their descendants get assimilated to 
our customs, measures, and laws; in a word, soon 
become one people." 

He had this thought so constantly in his mind 
that it found expression in his will, in the clause 
bequeathing certain property for the foundation 
of a uniyersity in the District of Columbia. ^I 
proceed," he said, ** after this recital for the more 
correct understanding of the case, to declare that 
it has always been a source of serious regret with 
me to see the youth of these United States sent to 
foreign countries for the purposes of education^ 
often before their minds were formed, or they had 
imbibed any adequate ideas of the happiness of 
their own; contracting too frequently not only 
habits of dissipation and extravagance, but prind' 
pies unfriendly to republican gcneamment and to 
the true and genuine liberties of mankind^ which 
thereafter are rarely overcome; for these reasons 
it has been my ardent wish to see a plan devised 
on a liberal scale, which would have a tendenqr to 
spread q^stematic ideas through all parts of this 
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rising empire, thereby to do away with local at- 
tachmentB and state prejudices, as far as the nature 
of things would or indeed ought to admit, from 
our national councils." 

Were these the words of an English countiy 
gentleman, who chanced to be bom in one of Eng- 
land's colonies? Persons of the Elnglish countiy 
gentleman pattern at that time were for the most 
part loyalists; excellent people, very likely, but 
not of the Washington typ0« Their hopes and 
ideals, their policies and their beliefs were in the 
mother country, not here. The faith, the hope, 
the thought, of Washington were all in the United 
States. His one purpose was to make America 
independent in thought and action, and he strove 
day and night to build up a nation. He labored 
unceasingly to lay the foundations of the great 
empire which, with almost prophetic vision, he 
saw beyond the mountains, by opening the way for 
the western movement. His foreign policy was a 
declaration to the world of a new national exist- 
ence, and he strained every nerve to lift our poli- 
tics from the colonial condition of foreign issues. 
He wished all immigration to be absorbed and 
moulded here, so that we might be one people, 
one in speech and in political faith. His last 
words, given to the world after the grave had 
dosed over him, were a solemn plea for a home 
training for the youth of the Republic, so that all 
men might think as Americans, untainted by 
foreign ideas, and rise above all local prejudices. 
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He did not believe that mere material development 
was the only or the highest goal; for he knew 
that the true greatness of a nation was moral and 
intellectaal, and his last thoughts were for die 
np-bnilding of character and intelligence. He 
was never a braggart, and mere boasting about 
his conntiy as about himself was utterly repugnant 
to him. He never hesitated to censure what lie 
believed to be wrong, but he addressed his criti- 
cisms to his countrymen in order to lead them to 
better things, and did not indulge in them in order 
to express his own discontent, or to amuse or curry 
favor with foreigners. In a word, he loved his 
country, and had an abiding faith in its future and 
in its i)eople, upon whom his most earnest thoughts 
and loftiest aspirations were centred. No higher, 
purer, or more thorough Americanism than his 
could be imagined. It was a conception far in 
advance of the time, possible only to a powerful 
mind, capable of lifting itself out of existing con- 
ditions and alien influences, so that it might look 
with undazzled gaze upon the distant future. The 
first American in the broad national sense, there 
has never been a man more thoroughly and truly 
American than Washington. It will be a sony 
day when we consent to take that noble figure 
from **the forefront of the nation's life,'' and rank 
George Washington as anything but an American 
of Americans, instinct with the ideas, as he was 
devoted to the fortunes of the New World which 
gave him birth. 
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There is another olass of oritios who have at- 
tacked Washington from another side. These are 
the gentlemen who find him in the way of their 
own heroes. Washington was a man of decided 
opinions about men as well as measures, and he 
was extremely positiye. He had his enemies as 
well as his friends, his likes and his dislikes, strong 
and dear, according to his nature. The respect 
which he commanded in his life has lasted unim- 
paired since his death, and it is an awkward thing 
for the biographers of some of his contemporaries 
to know that Washington opposed, distrusted, or 
disliked their heroes. Therefore, in one way or 
another they have gone round a stumbling-block 
which they could not remove. The commonest 
method is to eliminate Washington by representing 
him vaguely as the great man with whom every 
one agreed, who belonged to no parly, and favored 
all; then he is pushed quietly aside. Evils and 
wrong-doing existed under his administration from 
the opposition point of view, but they were the 
work of his ministers and of wicked advisers. The 
king could do no wrong, and this pleasant theory, 
wMch i8 nntme in fact, amonnts to saying tiiat 
Washington had no opinions, but was simply a 
grand and imposing figure-head. The only ground 
for it which is even suggested is that he sought 
advice, that he used other men's ideas, and that he 
made up his mind slowly. All this is true, and 
these very qualities help to show his greatness, for 
only small minds mistake their relations with the 
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nniverse, and confuse their finite powers with om- 
niscience. The great man, who sees facts and 
reads the fatnre, uses other men, knows the bounds 
of possibility in action, can decide instantly if need 
be, bat leaves rash conclusions to those who are 
incapable of reaching any others. In reality there 
never was a man who had more definite and vig- 
orous opinions than Washington, and the respon- 
sibility which he bore he never shifted to other 
shoulders. The work of the Bevolution and the 
presidency, whether good or bad, was his own, and 
he was ready to stand or fall by it. 

There is a still further extension of the idea that 
Washington represented aU parties and aU views, 
and had neither party nor opinions of his own. 
This theory is to the effect that he was great by 
character alone, but that in other respects he did 
not rise above the level of dignified commonplace. 
Such, for instance, is apparently the view of Mr. 
Parton, who in a clever essay discusses in philo- 
sophical fashion the possible advantages arising 
from the success attained by mere character, as in 
the case of Washington. Mr. Parton points his 
theory by that last incident of counting the pulse 
as death drew nigh. How characteristic, he ex- 
claims, of the methodical, commonplace man, is 
such an act. It was not common, be it said, even 
were it commonplace. It was certainly a very 
simple action, but rare enough so far as we know 
on the every-day deathbed, or in the supreme hour 
of dying greatness, and it was wholly free from 
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that affectation which Dr. Johnson thought ahnost 
inseparable from the last solemn moment. Irrega- 
laril^ is not proof of genius any more than method, 
and of the two, the latter is the surer companion 
of greatness. The last hour of Washington showed 
that calm, collected courage which had neyer failed 
in war or peace; and so far it was proof of charac- 
ter. But was it not something more? The com- 
monplace action of counting the pulse was in real- 
ity profoundly characteristic, for it was the last 
exhibition of the determined purpose to know the 
truth, and grasp the fact. Death was upon him; 
he would know the fact. He had looked facts in 
the face all his life, and when the mists gathered, 
he would face them still. 

High and splendid character, great moral quali- 
ties for after-ages to admire, he had beyond any 
man of modem times. But to suppose that in 
other respects he belonged to the ranks of medioc- 
rity is not only a contradiction in terms, but utterly 
false. It was not character that fought the Tren- 
ton campaign and carried the revolution to victory. 
It was military genius. It was not character that 
read the future of America and created our foreign 
policy. It was statesmanship of the highest order. 
Without the great moral qualities which he pos- 
sessed, his career would not have been possible; 
but it would have been quite as impossible if the 
intelleot had not equaled the character. There is 
no need to argue the truism that Washington was 
a great man, for that is universally admitted. 
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But it is very needful that his greatnesB should be 
rightly understood, and the right understanding 
of it is by no means universal. His character has 
been exalted at the expense of his intellect, and 
his goodness has been so much insisted upon both 
by admirers and critics that we are in danger of 
forgetting that he had a great mind as well as 
high moral worth. 

This false attitude both of praise and criticiam 
has been so persisted in that if we accept the pre- 
mises we are forced to the conclusion that Washing- 
ton was actually dull, while with much more open- 
ness it is asserted that he was cold and at times 
even harsh. '^In the mean time," says Mr. Mo- 
Master, ^^ Washington was depriyed of the services 
of the only two men his cold heart ever really 
loved." ^*A Cromwell with the juice squeeaed 
out," says Carlyle somewhere, in his rough and 
summary fashion. Are these judgments correct? 
Was Washington really, with all his greatness, 
dull and cold? He was a great general and a 
great President, first in war and first in peace and 
all that, says our caviler, but his relaxation was 
in farm accounts, and his business war and politics. 
He could plan a campaign, preserve a dignified 
manner, and conduct an administration, but he 
could write nothing more entertaining than a state 
paper or a military report. He gave himself up 
to great affairs, he was hardly human, and he 
shunned the graces, the wit, and all the salt of 
life, and passed them by on the other side. 
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That Washington was Berions and earnest can- 
not be doubted, for no man oould have done what 
he did and been otherwise. He had little time 
for the lighter sides of life, and he never exerted 
himself to say brilliant and striking things. He 
was not a maker of phrases and proclamations, 
and the quality of the charlatan, so often found in 
men of the highest genius, was utterly lacking in 
him. He neyer talked or acted with an eye to 
dramatic effect, and this is one reason for the 
notion that he was dull and diy; for the world 
dearly loves a little charlatanism, and is never 
happier than in being brilliantly duped. But was 
he therefore really dull and juiceless, unlovable 
and unloving? Responsibility came upon him when 
a boy, and he was hardly of age when he was car- 
rying in his hands the defense of his colony and 
the heavy burden of other human lives. Expe- 
rience like this makes a man who is good for any- 
thing sober; but sobriety is not dullness, and if 
we look a littie below the surface we find the ready 
refutation of such an idea* In his letters and 
even in the silent diaries we detect the keenest 
observation. He looked at the country, as he trav- 
eled, with the eye of the soldier and the fanner, 
and mastered its features and read its meaning 
with rapid and certain glance. It was not to him 
a mere panorama of fields and woods, of rivers 
and mountains. He saw the beauties of nature 
and the opportunities of the farmer, the trader, or 
the manufacturer wherever his gaze rested. He 
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offioen of the Bevolution,^ and each one shows 
the most remarkable insight, as well as a sharp 
definiteness of outline that indicates complete mas- 
tery. These compact judgments were so sound 
that eyen the lapse of a century and all the study 
of historians and biographers find nothing in their 
keen analysis to alter and little to add. He did 
not expect to discover genius eyerywhere, or to 
find a marshal's baton in every knapsack, but he 
used men according to their value and possibilities, 
which is quite as essential as the preliminary work 
of selection. His military staff illustrated this 
faculty admirably. Every man, after a few triak 
and changes, fitted his place and did his particular 
task better than any one else could have done it. 
Colonel Meade, loyal and gallant, a good soldier 
and planter, said that Hamilton did the headwork 
of Washington's staff and he the riding. When 
the war was drawing to a dose, Washington said 
one day to Hamilton, ^^You must go to the Bar, 
which you can reach in six months." Then turn- 
ing to Meade, *^Friend Dick, you must go to your 
plantation; you will make a good farmer, and an 
honest foreman of the grand jury."' The predic- 
tion was exactly fulfilled, with all that it implied, 
in both cases. But let it not be sup}>osed that 
there was any touch of contempt in the advice to 
Meade. On the contrary, there was a little wanner 

1 Ma^axim ofAmeriam Hitiarif, yoL m,j 1879, p. 61. 
s Memmr of Bt. Beo. WilUam Mwd€y by Philip SiMghtor, 
D. D., p. 7. 
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affection, if anything, for be honored snooefls in 
any honest pursuit, especially in fanning, which 
he himself loyed. But he distinguished the two 
men perfectly, and he knew what each was and 
what each meant. It seems little to say, but if 
we stop to think of it, this power to read m^i 
aright and see the truth in them and about them 
is a power more precious than any other bestowed 
by the kindest of fairy godmothers. The lanoe 
devil of Le Sage looked into the secrets of life 
through the roofs of houses, and much did he find 
of the secret story of humanity. But the gieat 
man looking with truth and kindliness into men's 
natures, and reading their characters and abilities 
in their words and acts, has a higher and better 
power than that attributed to the wandering sprite, 
for such a man holds in his hand the surest key to 
success. Washington, quiet and always on the 
watch, after the fashion of silent greatness, studied 
untiringly the eyer recurring human problems, and 
his just conclusions were powerful factors in the 
great result. He was slow, when he had plenty 
of time, in adopting a policy or plan, or in settling 
a public question, but he read men yexy quickly. 
He was never under any delusion as to Lee, Grates, 
Conway, or any of the rest who engaged against 
him because they were restless from the first under 
the suspicion that he knew them thoroughly. Ar- 
nold deceived him because his treason was utterly 
inconceivable to Washington, and because his re- 
markable gallantry excused his many faults. But 
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with this exception it may be safely said that 
Washington was neyer misled as to men, either as 
general or President. His instruments were not 
inTariably the best and sometimes failed him, but 
they were always the best he could get, and he 
knew their defects and ran the inevitable risks 
with his eyes open. Such sure and rapid judg- 
ments of men and their capabilities were possible 
only to a man of keen perception and accurate ob- 
servation, neither of which is characteristic of a 
slow or commonplace mind. 

These qualities were, of course, gifts of nature, 
improved and developed by the training of a life 
of action on a great scale. He had received, in- 
deed, little teaching except that of experience, and 
the world of war and politics had been to him both 
school and college. His education had been lim- 
ited in the extreme, scarcely going beyond the 
most rudimentary branches except in matiiematics, 
and this is very apparent in his early letters. He 
seems always to have written a handsome hand 
and to have been good at figures, but his spelling 
at the outset was far from perfect, and his style, 
although vigorous, was abrupt and rough. He 
felt this himself, took great pains to correct his 
faults in this respect, and succeeded, as he did in 
most things. Mr. Sparks has produced a false 
impression in this matter by smoothing and amend- 
ing in very extensive fashion all the earlier letters, 
so as to give an appearance of uniformity through- 
out the correspondence; a process which not only 

VOL. n. 
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destroyed much of the vigor and f oioe of the early 
writmgs, but made them somewhat umatiiral. 
The surveyor and frontier soldier wrote very dif * 
ferently from the general of the army and the 
President of the United States, and the improve- 
ments of Mr. Sparks only served to hide the real 
man.^ 

If Washington had been of coarse fibre and 
heavy mind, this lack of education would have 
troubled him but little. His great success in that 
case would have served only to convince him of 
the usdessness of education except for inferior 
persons, who could not get along in the world with- 
out artificial aids. As it was, he never ceased to 
regret his deficiency in this respect, and when 
Humphreys urged him to prepare a history or 

^ These f aoti in regard to Wakhmgion's early letton, and to 
his oorrespondeuee generally, were first brought to pablie attention 
by the Reed letters, and by the eo n trov er sy between Mr. Sparks 
and Lord Mahon. They haTe, of oonrse, been long familiar to 
students of the original mannsoripts. The foU extent, howeyer, 
of the ohanges made by Mr. Sparks, and of the misebief he 
wronght, and of the injnstioe thus done both to his hero and 
to posterity, has but lately been made known genersUy by the 
new edition of Washington's papers which haye been published, 
under the supervision of Mr. W. G. Ford. Washington himself, 
when he undertook to arrange his military and state papers after 
lus retirement from the prendenoy, began to oorreet the style of 
some of his earlier letters. This was natural enouf^ and he had 
a right to do what he pleased with his own, eyen if he thereby 
injured the material of the future historian and biographer. But 
he did not prooeed far in his work, and the f aet that he eocreeted 
a few of his own letters gave Mr. Sparks no right whatsver to 
enter upon a wholesale rsTision. 
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memoirs of iJie war, he replied: ^^In a former let- 
ter I informed yon, my dear Humphreys, that if 
I had talent for it, I haye not leisure to torn my 
thoughts to commentaries. A consciousness of a 
def eotiye education and a certainly of a want of 
time unfit me for such an undertaking." He was 
misled by his own modesty as to his capacity, but 
his slrong feeling as to his lack of schooling 
haunted and troubled him always, although it did 
not make him either indifferent or bitter. He 
only admired more that which he himself had 
missed. He regarded education, and especially 
the higher forms, with an ahnost pathetic rever- 
ence, and its advancement was never absent from 
his thoughts. When he was made chancellor of 
the coUege of William and Mary, he was more 
deeply pleased than by any honor ever conferred 
upon him, and he accepted the position with a 
diffidence and a seriousness which were touching 
in such a man. In the same spirit he gave money 
to the Alexandria Academy, and every scheme to 
promote public education in Virginia had his eager 
support. His interest was not confined by state 
lines, for there was nothing so near his heart as 
the foundation of a national university. He urged 
its establishment upon Congress over and over 
again, and, as has been seen, left money in his 
will for its endowment. 

All his sympathies and tastes were those of a 
man of refined mind, and of a lover of scholarship 
and sound learning. Naturally a very modest 
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man, and utterly devoid of any pretense, he un- 
derrated, as a matter of fact, his own acoomplish- 
ments. He distrusted himself so much that he 
always turned to Hamilton, both during the Bevo- 
lution and afterwards, as well as in the preparation 
of the farewell address, to aid him in clothing his 
thoughts in a proper dress, which he felt himself 
unable to give tliem. His tendency was to be too 
diffuse and too involTed, but as a rule his style 
was sufficiently clear, and he could express himself 
with nervous force when the occasion demanded, 
and with a genuine and stately eloquence when he 
was deeply moved, as in the farewell to Congress 
at the close of the war. It is not a little remark- 
able that in his letters after the first years there 
is nothing to betray any lack of early training. 
They are the letters, not of a scholar or a literaiy 
man, but of an educated gentleman; and although 
he seldom indulged in similes or allusions, when 
he did so they were apt and correct. This was due 
to his perfect sanity of mind, and to his aversion 
to all display or to any attempt to shine in bor- 
rowed plumage. He never undertook to speak or 
write on any subject, or to make any reference, 
which he did not understand. He was a lover of 
books, collected a library, and read always as 
much as his crowded life would permit. When 
he was at Newburgh, at the elose of the war, he 
wrote to Colonel Smith in New York to send him 
the following books: — 
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<<C!liarle8 the Xllth of Sweden. 

Lewis the XYth, 2 yob. 

History of the Life and Beign of the OEar Peter the 
Great 

Campaigns of Marshal Torenne. 

Locke on the Homan Understanding. 

Bohertson's History of America^ 2 vols. 

Robertson's History of Charles V. 

Voltaire's Letters. 

Life of Oostayus Adolphns. 

Solly's Memoirs. 

Goldsmith's Natural History. 

Mildman on Trees. 

Yertot's Revolution of Bome, 3 vols. > If they are in 

Yertot's Revolution of Portugal, 3 vols. ) estimation. 

If there is a good Bookseller's shop in the Citf, I 
would thank you for sending me a catalogue of the 
Books and their prices that I may choose such as I 
want" 

His tastes ran to history and to works treating 
of war or agriculture, as is indicated both by this 
list and some earlier ones. It is not probable that 
he gave so much attention to lighter literature, 
although he wrote verses in his youth, and by an 
occasional allusion in his letters he seems to have 
been familiar with some of the great works of the 
imagination, like ^*Don Quixote."^ 

1 At hiB death the appraken of the estate f omnd 808 voliimes 
in Ub libmry, besides a great nimiber of pampUetSy inagamnesi 
and mape. This was a Urge ooUeetUm of books for those dajs, 
and showed that the possessor, although pmely a man of tMain, 
loved reading and had literary tastes. 
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He never freed hiniBelf from the self -dislanist 
eaused by His profound sense of his own defieien- 
cies in ednoation, on the one hand, and his deep 
reverence for learning, on the other. He had 
fought the Bevolution, which opened the way for 
a new nation, and was at the height of his fame 
when he wrote to the French officers, who begged 
him to visit France, that he was ^*too old to leam 
French or to talk with ladies;'' and it was this 
feeling in a large measure which kept him from 
ever being a maker of phrases or a sayer of bril* 
liant things. In other words, the fact that he 
was modest and sensitive has been the chief cause 
of his being thought dull and cold. This idea, 
moreover, is wholly that of posterity, for there is 
not the slightest indication on the part .of any con- 
temporary that Washington oould not talk well 
and did not appear to great advantage in society. 
It is posterity, looking with natural weariness at 
endless volumes of official letters with all the an- 
gles smoothed off by the editorial plane, that has 
come to suspect him of being dull in mind and 
heavy in wit. His contemporaries knew him to 
be dignified and often found him stem, but they 
never for a moment considered him stupid, or 
thought him a man at whom the shafts of wit could 
be shot with impunity. They were fully conscious 
that he was as able to hold his own in conversation 
as he was in the cabinet or in the field ; and we 
can easily see the justice of contemporary opinion 
if we take the trouble to break through the official 
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bark and get at the real man who wrote the letters. 
In many oases we find that lie oonld employ irony 
and sarcasm with real f oroe, and his powers of 
description, even if stilted at times, were vigorous 
and effective. All these qualities come out strongly 
in his letters, if carefully read, and his private 
correspondence in particular shows a keenness and 
point which the formalities of public intercourse 
veiled generally from view. We are fortunate in 
having the account of a disinterested and acute 
observer of the manner in which Washington im- 
pressed a casual acquaintance in conversation. 
The actor Bernard, whom we have already quoted, 
and whom we left with Washington at the gates 
of Mount Vernon, gives us the foUowing vivid 
picture of what ensued : — 

*^In conversation his &oe had not much variety 
of expression. A look of thoughtfulness was given 
by the compression of the mouth and the indenta- 
tions of the brow (suggesting an habitual conflict 
with, and mastery over, passion), which did not 
seem so much to disdain a sympathy with triviali- 
ties as to be incapable of denoting them. Nor 
had his voice, so far as I could discover in our 
quiet talk, much change or richness of intonation, 
but he always spoke with earnestness, and his eyes 
(glorious conductors of the light within) burned 
with a steady fire which no one could mistake for 
mere affability; they were one grand expression of 
the well-known line: ^ I am a man, and interested 
in all that concerns hiunanily.' In one hour and 
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a half's oonversation he touched on eveiy tofpic 
that I brought before him with an even current of 
good sense, if he embellished it with little wit or 
verbal elegance. He spoke like a man who had 
felt as mach as he had reflected, and reflected 
more than he had spoken; like one who had looked 
upon society rather in the mass than in detail, afeid 
who regarded the happiness of America but as the 
first link in a series of universal victories; for his 
full faith in the power of those results of civil 
liberty which he saw all around him led him to 
foresee that it would, erelong, prevail in other 
countries, and that the social unillATmiiitn of Europe 
would usher in the political. When I mentioned 
to him the difference I perceived between the in- 
habitants of New England and of the Southon 
States, he remarked: ^I esteem those people 
greatly; they are the stamina of the Union and its 
greatest benefactors. They are continually spread- 
ing themselves too, to settle and enlighten leas 
favored quarters. Dr. Franklin is a New £ng- 
lander.' When I remarked that his observations 
were flattering to my country, he replied, with 
great good-humor, ^ Yes, yes, Mr. Bernard, but I 
consider your country the cradle of free principles, 
not their armchair. Liberty in Enghnd is a sort 
of idol; people are bred up in the belief and love 
of it, but see little of its doings. They walk about 
freely, but then it is between high walls; and the 
error of its government was in supposing tiiat after 
a portion of their subjects had crossed the sea to 
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live upon a oommon, they would permit their 
friends at home to build up those walls about 
them.' A black coming in at this moment with 
a jug of spring water, I could not repress a smile, 
whidi the general at once interpreted. ^ This may 
seem a contradiction,' he continued, * but I think 
you must perceiye that it is neither a crime nor an 
absurdity. When we profess, as our fundamental 
principle, that liberty is the inalienable right of 
every man, we do not include madmen or idiots; 
liberty in their hands would become a scourge. 
Till the mind of the slave has been educated to 
perceive what are the obligations of a state of 
freedom, and not confound a man's with a brute's, 
the gift would insure its abuse. We might as well 
be asked to pull down our old warehouses before 
trade has increased to demand enlarged new ones. 
Both houses and slaves were bequeathed to us by 
Europeans, and time alone can change them; an 
event, sir, which, you may believe me, no man 
desires more heartily than I do. Not only do I 
pray for it, on the score of human dignity, but I 
can already foresee that nothing but the rooting 
out of slavery can perpetuate the existence of our 
Union, by consolidating it in a common bond of 
principle. ' 

^^I now referred to the pleasant hours I had 
passed in Philadelphia, and my agreeable surprise 
at finding there so many men of talent, at which 
his &ce lit up vividly. * I am glad to hear you, 
sir, who are an Englishman, say so, because you 
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must now perceive how ungenerons are the asser- 
tions people are always making on your side of the 
water. One gentleman, of higH literary standing, 
— I allude to the Abb^ Baynal, — has demanded 
whether America has yet produced one great poet, 
statesman, or philosopher. The question shows 
anything but observation, because it is easy to 
perceive the causes which have combined to render 
the genius of this country scientific rather than 
imaginative. And, in this respect, America has 
surely furnished her quota. Franklin, Hittenhoose, 
and Bush are no mean names, to which, without 
shame, I may append those of Jefferson and Adams, 
as politicians; while I am told that the works of 
President Edwards of Rhode Island are a text-book 
in polemics in many European colleges.' 

^*0f the replies which I made to his inquiries 
respecting England, he listened to none with so 
much interest as to those which described the 
character of my royal patron, the Prince of Wales. 
* He holds out every promise,' remarked the gen- 
eral, ^of a brilliant career. He has been well 
educated by eventSi and I doubt not that, in his 
time, England will receive the benefit of her child's 
emancipation. She is at present bent double, and 
has to walk with crutches; but her offspring may 
teach her the secret of regaining strength, ereot- 
ness, and independence.' In reference to my own 
pursuits he repeated the sentiments of FranUin. 
He feared the country was too poor to be a patron 
of the drama, and that only arts of a practical 
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natnie would for Bome time be esteemed. The 
stage he considered to be an indispensable resoorce 
for settled society, and a chief refiner; not merely 
interesting as a comment on the history of social 
happiness by its exhibition of manners, bnt an 
agent of good as a school for poetry, in holding 
np to honor the noblest principles. * I am too old 
and too far removed/ he added, ^ to seek for or 
reqnire this pleasure myself, but the cause is not 
to droop on my account. There 's my friend Mr. 
Jefferson has time and taste; he goes always to 
the play, and I 'U introduce you to him, ' a promise 
which he kept, and which proved to me the source 
of the greatest benefit and pleasure.'' 

This is by far the best account of Washington 
in the ordinary converse of daily life that has come 
down to us. The narrator belonged to the race 
who live by amusing their fellow-beings, and are 
in consequence quick to notice peculiarities and 
highly susceptible to being bored. Bernard, after 
the first interest of seeing a very eminent man had 
worn off, would never have lingered for an hour 
and a half of chat and then gone away reluctantly 
if his host had been either dull of speech or cold 
and forbidding of manner. It is evident that 
Washington talked well, easily, and simply, ran- 
ging widely over varied topics with a sure touch, 
and that he drew from the ample resources of a 
well-stored and reflective mind. The scraps of 
conversation which Bernard preserves are interest- 
ing and above the average of ordinary talk, with- 
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ont manif esting any attempt to be eitlier brilliant 
or Btriking, and it is also apparent that Washing- 
ton had the art of putting his gnest entirely at his 
ease by his own pleasant and friendly msamet. 
He had picked up the English actor on the road, 
liked his readiness to be helpful (always an attrac- 
tion to him in any one), found him well-mannered 
and intelligent, and brought him home to rest and 
chat in the pleasant summer afternoon. To Ber- 
nard he was simply the plain Virginia gentleman, 
with a liberal and cultivated interest in men and 
things, and not a trace of oppressive and conscious 
greatness about him. It is to be suspected that 
he was by no means equally genial to the herd of 
sight-seers who pursued him in his retirement, but 
in this meeting he appeared as he must always 
have appeared to his family and friends. 

We get the same idea from the scattered allu- 
sions that we have to Washington in private lif e. 
Although silent and reserved as to himself, he was 
by no means averse to society, and in his own 
house all his guests, both great and small, felt at 
their ease with him, although with no temptatian 
to be familiar. We know from more than one 
account that the dinners at the presidential house, 
as well as at Mount Vernon, were always agree- 
able. It was his wont to sit at table after the 
cloth was removed sipping a glass of wine and 
eating nuts, of which he was very fond, while he 
listened to the conversation and caused it to flow 
easily, not so much by what he said as by the 
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kindly smile and ready sympathy which made all 
feel at home. We can gather an idea also of the 
ohann which he had in the informal inteieonrse of 
daily life from some of his letters on trifling mat- 
ters. Here is a little note written to Mrs. Stock- 
ton in acknowledgment of a pastoral poem which 
she had sent him : — 

" MouBT Ynsov, Feteiiavy 18, 1784. 

*^Deab Madam: The intemperate weather and 
very great care which the post riders take of 
themselves prevented your letter of the 4th of last 
month from reaching my hands till the 10th of 
this. I was then in the very act of setting off on 
a visit to my aged mother, from whence I am jnst 
returned. These reasons I beg leave to offer as 
an apology for my silence until now. 

^*It would be a pity indeed, my dear madam, if 
the muses should be restrained in you; it is only 
to be regretted that the hero of your poetical tal- 
ents is not more deserving their lays. I cannot, 
however, from motives of pure delicacy (because I 
happen to be the principal character in your Pas- 
toral) withhold my encomiums on the performance ; 
for I think the easy^ simple, and beautiful strain 
with which the dialogue is supported does great 
justice to your genius; and will not only secure 
liucinda and Amista from wits and critics, but 
draw from them, however unwillingly, their high- 
est plaudits; if they can relish the praises that are 
given, as they must admire the manner of bestow- 
ing them. 
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**Mt8. Washington, equally aensible widi myadf 
of the honor yon have done her, joins me in moat 
affectionate oompliments to yourself, and the yoong 
ladies and gentlemen of yonr fiunily. 

^^ With sentiments of esteem, regard and reqpect, 
I have the honor to be '* 

This is not a matter of ^great pith or moment," 
but it shows how pleasantly he oonid acknowledge 
a civility. The torn of the sentences smacks of 
the formality of the time. They somid a little 
labored, perhaps, to modem ears, but they were 
graceful according to the standard of his day, and 
they haye a gentle courtesy which can never be 
out of fashion. 

He had the power also of jmying a compliment 
in an impressive and really splendid manner when- 
ever he felt it to be deserved. When Charles 
Thomson, who for fifteen years had been the hon- 
ored secretary of the Continental Congress, wrote 
to announce his retirement, Washington replied: 
^^The present age does so much justice to the 
unsullied reputation with which you have always 
conducted yourself in the execution of the duties 
of your office, and posterity wiU find your name 
so honorably connected with tiie verfflcation of 
such a multitude of astonishing fiu^, that my 
single suffrage would add littie to the illustration 
of your merits. Yet I cannot withhold any just 
testimonial in favor of so old, so faithful, and so 
able a public officer, which might tend to sooQie 
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his mind in the shades of letiiement. Accept, 
then, this serious declaration, that yonr services 
have been important, as yonr patriotism was dis- 
tinguished; and enjoy that best of all rewards, the 
consciousness of having done your duty well/' 

Dull men do not write in this fashion. It is 
one thing to pay a handsome compliment, although 
even that is not by itself easy, but to give it in. 
addition the note of sincerity which alone makes 
it of real value demands both art and good feeling. 
Let us take one more example of this sort before 
we drop the subject. When the French officers 
were leaving America Washington wrote to De 
Chastellux to bid him farewell. ^ Our good friend, 
the Marquis of Lafayette," he said, ^'prepared me, 
long before I had the honor to see you, for those 
impressions of esteem which opportunities and 
your own benevolent mind have since improved 
into a deep and lasting friendship; a friendship 
which neither time nor distance can eradicate. I 
can truly say that never in my life have I parted 
with a man to whom my soul dave more sincerely 
than it did to you. My warmest wishes will at- 
tend you in your voyage across the Atlantic to the 
rewards of a generous prince, the arms of affec- 
tionate friends; and be assured that it will be one 
of my highest gratifications to keep up a regular 
intercourse with you by letter." 

These letters exhibit not only the grace and point 
bom of intelligence, but also the best of manners; 
by which I mean private manners, not those of the 
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pablio man, of which there will be Bomeihing to 
say hereafter. The attraction of Washington's 
society as a priYate gentleman lay in his good 
sense, breadth of knowledge, and good manners. 
Now the essence of good manners of the highest 
and most genuine kind is good feeling, which is 
thoughtful of others, and which is impossible to a 
cold, hard, or insensible nature. Such manners 
as we see in Washington's private letters and pri- 
vate life would have been strange offspring from 
the cold heart attributed to him by Mr. McMaster. 
In justice to Mr. McMaster, however, be it said, 
the charge is not a new one. It has been hinted 
at and spoken of elsewhere, and many persons have 
suspected that such was the case from the well- 
meant efforts of what may be called the cherry-tree 
school to elevate Washington's character by depict- 
ing him as a soulless, bloodless prig. The blun- 
dering efforts of the latter need not be noticed, but 
the reflections of serious critics cannot be passed 
by. The theory of the cold heart and the unfeel- 
ing nature seems to proceed in this wise. Wash- 
ington was silent and reserved, he did not wear 
his heart upon his sleeve for daws to peck at, 
therefore he was cold; just as if mere noise and 
chatter had any relation to warm affections. He 
would take no salary from Congress, says Mr. 
McMaster, in fine antithesis, but he exacted his 
due from the family of the poor mason. This has 
an unpleasant sound, and suggests the man who 
is generous in public, and hard and grasping in 
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private. Mr. McMaster in this sentence, how- 
ever, whether intentionally or not, is not quite ao- 
enrate in his facts, and conveys by his mode of 
statement an entirely false impression. The story 
to which he refers is given by Parkinson, who 
wrote a book about his experiences in America in 
1798-1800. Parkinson had the stoiy from one 
Greneral Stone, and it was to this effect: ^ A room 
was plastered at Mount Vernon on one occasion, 
and was paid for during the owner's absence. 
When Washington returned he examined the work 
and had it measured, as was his habit. It then 
appeared that an error had been made, and that 
fifteen shillings too much had been paid. Mean- 
time the plasterer had died. His widow married 
again, and her second husband advertised in the 
newspapers that he was prepared to pay the debts 
of his predecessor and collect all moneys due him. 
Thereupon Washington put in his daim, which 
was paid as a matter of course. He did not extort 
the debt from the family of the poor mason, but 
collected it from the second husband of the widow, 
in response to a voluntary advertisement. It was 
very careful and even close dealing, but it was 
neither harsh nor unjust, and the writer who has 
preserved the story would be not a little surprised 
at the interpretation that has been put upon it, for 
he cited it, as he expressly says, merely to illus- 
trate the extraordinary regularity and method to 
which he attributed much of Washington's success. 

1 PtokuMon'B Tww in America, 1796-1800, 437 and ff. 
voun. 
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Parkinson, in Hob same oonneoftion, tells sereral 
other stories, vagae in orig^, and sounding like 
mere gossip, but still worthy of consideration. 
Aooording to one of them, Washington maintained 
a public ferry, which was customary among the 
planters, and the public paid r^^olar toUa for its 
use. On one occasion General Stone, the author- 
ity for the previous anecdote, crossed the ferry 
and offered a moidore in payment. The ferryman 
objected to receiying it, on the ground that it was 
short weight, but Stone insisted, and it was finally 
accepted. On being given to Washington it was 
weighed, and being found three half -pence short, 
the ferryman was ordered to collect the balance 
due. On another occasion a tenant could not make 
the exact change in pajring his rent, and Wash- 
ington would not accept the money until the tenant 
went to Alexandria and brought back the precise 
sum. There is, however, still another anecdote, 
which completes this series, and which shows a 
different application of the same rule. Washing- 
ton, in traveling, was in the habit of paying at 
ions the same for his servants as for himself. An 
innkeeper once charged him three shillings and 
ninepence for himself, and three shillings for his 
servant. Thereupon Washington sent for his host, 
said that his servant ate as much as he, and in- 
sisted on paying the additional ninepence. 

This extreme exactness in money matters, down 
even to the most trifling sums, was no doubt a 
foible, but it is well to observe that it was not a 
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foible which sought only a selfish advantage, for 
the rule which he applied to others he applied also 
to himself. He meant to have his due, no matter 
how triyial, and he meant also that others should 
have theirs. In trifles, as in greater things, he 
was Bompulonsly just, and although he was always 
generous and ready to give, he insisted rigidly on 
what was justly his. A g^ was one thing, a busi- 
ness transaction was another. The man himself 
who told these very stories was a good example of 
the kindliness which went hand in hand with this 
exactness in business affairs. Parkinson was an 
Englishman, of great narrowness of mind, who came 
out here to be a farmer, failed, and went home 
to write a book in denunciation of the countiy. 
America never had a more hostile critic. Accord* 
ing to this profound observer, there was no good 
land in America, and no possibility of successful 
agriculture. The horses were bad, the cattle were 
bad, and sheep-raising was impossible. There 
was no game, the fish and oysters were poor and 
wateiy, and no one could ever hope in this wretch- 
edly barren land for either wealth or comfort. It 
was a country fit only for the reception of convicts, 
and the cast-off mistress of an Englishman made 
a good wife for an American. A person who held 
such views as these was not likely to be biased in 
&vor of anything American, and his evidence as 
to Washington may be safely trusted as not likely 
to be unduly favorable. He tells us that on his 
arrival at Moimt Vernon, with letters of introduc- 
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tion, lie was kindly received; that this hospitality 
was never relaxed; and that the general lent him 
money. He was at least grateful, and these are 
his last words as to Washington : — 

^To me he appeared a mild, friendly man, in 
company rather reserved, in private speaking wiUi 
candor. His behavior to me was such that I shaD 
ever revere his name. 

^General Washington lived a great man, and 
died the same. 

^I am of opinion that the general never know- 
ingly did anything wrong, but did to all men as 
he would they should do to him.*' 

Evidently he appeared to Mr. Parkinson kindly 
and generous, as well as exactly just. It is well 
to have the truth about Washington, and nothing 
but the truth. Yet in escaping from the false- 
hoods of the eulogist and the myth-maker, let us 
beware of those which spring from the reaction 
against the current and accepted views. I have 
quoted the Parkinson stories at length, because 
they enforce this point admirably. No a priori 
theory is safe, and to assume that Washington 
must have committed grave errors and been guilfy 
of mean actions because ^y are common to hu- 
manity, and have not been admitted in his case, 
is just as misleading as to assume, as is usually 
done, that he was absolutely perfect and without 
fault. 

Let it be admitted that Washington, ever ready 
to pay his own dues, was strict, and sometimes 
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seyeie, in demanding them of others; but let it be 
also remembered, this is the worst that can be 
said. He was always ready to overlook &alts of 
omission or commission; he would pardon easily 
mismanagement or extraTaganoe on his estate or 
in his household; but he had no mercy for any- 
thing that savored of ingratitude, treachery, or 
dishonesty, and he carried this same feeling into 
public as well as private affairs. No officer who 
had bravely done his best had anything to fear in 
defeat from Washing^n's anger. He was never 
unjust, and he was always kind to misfortune or 
mistake, but to the coward or the traitor he was 
entirely unforgiving. This it was which made 
Arnold's treason so bitter to him. Not only had 
he been deceived, but the country as well as him- 
self had been most basely betrayed; and for this 
reason he was relentless to Andr£, whom it is said 
he never saw, living or dead. The young English- 
man had taken part in a wretched piece of treach- 
ery, and for the sake of the country, and as a 
warning to traitors, Washington would not spare 
him. He would never have ordered a political 
prisoner to be taken out and shot in a ditch, after 
the fashion of Napoleon; nor would he have dealt 
with any people as the Dnke of Cumberland dealt 
with the clansmen after Culloden. Such perfor- 
mances would have seemed to him wanton as well 
as cruel, and he was too wise and too humane a 
man to be either. Indian atrocities, for instance, 
with which he was familiar, never led him to re- 
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taliate in kind. But lie yms perfectly prepared 
to exact the eztremest penalty by just and reoog* 
nisEed methods; and had it not been for the urgent 
entreaties of his friends, he would haye sent Asgill 
to the scaffold, repugnant as it was to his feelings, 
because he felt that the murder of Huddy was a 
crime for which the EngUsh army was responsible, 
and which demanded a just and striking vengeance* 
He was, it may be jbreely confessed, of anything 
but a tame nature. There was a good deal of 
Berserker in his make-up, and he was fierce in his 
anger when he beUeved that a great wrong had 
been done. But because he was stem and unre- 
lenting when he felt that justice and his duty re- 
quired him to be so, no more proyes that he had 
a cold heart than does the &ct that he was silent, 
dignified, and reserved, CJold-blooded men are 
not fierce in seeking to redress the wrongs of 
others, nor are the fluent of speech the only kind 
and generous members of the human &nuly. 

Washington's whole life, indeed, contradicts the 
chai^ that he was cold of heart and sluggish of 
feeling. The man who wrote as he did in his 
extreme youth, when Indians were harrying the 
frontier where he commanded, was not lacking in 
humaniiy or sympathy; and such as he then was 
he remained to the end of his life. A soldier by 
instinct and experience, he never grew indifferent 
to the miseries of war. Human suffering always 
appealed to him and moved him deeply, and when 
it was wantonly inflicted stirred him to anger and 
to the desire for the wild justice of revenge. 
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The goodness and kindness of man's heart, how- 
ever, are mucli more truly shown in the little de- 
tails of life than in the great matters which affect 
dasses or communities. Washington was consid- 
erate and helpful to all men, and if he was ever 
cold and distant in his manner, it was to the great, 
and not to the poor or hmnble. As has be^i in- 
dicated by his recognition of the actor Bernard, 
he had in high degree the royal gift of remember- 
ing names and faces. When he was at Senator 
Dalton's house in Newburyport, on his New Eng- 
land tour of 1789, he met an old servant whom he 
had not seen since the French war, thirty years 
before* He knew the man at once, spoke to him, 
and welcomed him. So it was with the old sol- 
diers of the Bevolution, who were always sure of 
a welcome, and, if he had ever seen them, of a 
recognition. No man ever turned from his pre- 
sence wounded by a cold forgetfulness. When he 
was at Ipswich, on this same journey, Mr. Qeave- 
land, the minister of the town, was presented to 
him. As he approached, hat in hand, Washing- 
ton said, *^Put on your hat, parson, and I will 
shake hands with you." *^I cannot wear my hat 
in your presence, general," was the reply, ^^when 
I tiiink of what you have done for this country." 
**You did as much as I." ^*No, no," protested 
the parson. ^^Yes," said Washington, *^you did 
what you could, and I 've done no more." What 
a gracious, kindly courtesy is this, and not with- 
out the salt of witi Does it not show the perfec- 
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tion of good ipanners wbicli deals with all men for 
what they are, and is full of a wann sympathy 
bom of a good heart? He was criticised for oold- 
ness and aocnsed of monarchical leanings, because, 
at Mrs. Washington's receptions and his own paV 
lie levees, he stood, dressed in black yelvet, with 
one hand on the hilt of his sword and the other 
behind his back, and shook hands with no one, 
although he talked with all. He did this becaose 
he thou^t it became the President of the United 
States upon state occasions, and his sense of the 
dignity of his office was always paramount. But 
away from forms and ceremonies, ¥rith the old 
servant or the old soldier, or the country parson, 
his hand was never behind his back, and his man* 
ners were those of a great but simple gentleman, 
and came straight from a kind heart, full of sym* 
pathy and good feeling. 

He was, too, the most hospitable of men in the 
best sense, and his house was always open to all 
who came. When he was away during the war 
or the presidency, his instructions to his agents 
were to keep up the hospitality of Mount Yemoii, 
just as if he had been there himself; and he was 
especially careful in directing that, if there were 
general distress, poor persons of the neighborhood 
should have help from his kitchen or his granaries* 

B[is own more immediate hospitality was of the 
same kind. He always entertained in the moet 
liberal manner, both as general and President, 
and in a style which he thought befitted the station 
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lie oceopied. But apart from all this, Ids table, 
whether at home or abroad, was never without its 
gaest. **Dine with us," he wrote to Lear on July 
81, 1797, ^^or we shall do what we have not done 
for twenty years, dine alone/' The real hospitality 
which opens the door and spreads the board for 
the friend or stranger, admitting them to the fam- 
ily without form or ceremony, was his also. ^^My 
manner of living is plain," he wrote to a friend 
after the Bevolution; *^I do not mean to be put 
out of it. A glass of wine and a bit of mutton 
are always ready; and such as will be content to 
partake of them are always welcome. Those who 
expect more will be disappointed, but no change 
will be effected by it." G^uine hospitality as 
unstinted as it was sincere was not characteristic 
of a cold man, or of one who sought to avoid his 
fellows. It is one of the lighter graces of life, 
perhaps, but when it comes freely and simply, and 
not as a vehide for the display or the aggrandize- 
ment of its dispenser, it is not without a meaning 
to the student of character. 

Washington was not much given to professions 
of friendship, nor was he one of the great men 
who keep a circle of intimates and sometimes of 
flatterers about them. He was extremely independ- 
ent of the world and perfectly self-sufficing, but 
it is a mistake to suppose that because he unbos- 
omed himself to scarcely any one, and had the lone- 
liness of greatness and of high responsibilities, he 
was therdEore without friends. He had as many 
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friends as usually fall to the lot of any man; and 
although he laid bare his inmost heart to none, 
some were very close and all were Yery dear to 
him. In war and polities, as has already been 
said, the two men who came nearest to him were 
Ebunilton and Ejiox, and his diary shows that 
when he was President he consulted with them 
nearly every day wholly apart from the regular 
cabinet meetings. They were the two adyisers 
who were friends as well as secretaries, and who 
followed and sustained him as a matter of afifectioii 
as much as politics. At home his neighbor, G^rge 
Mason, although they came to differ, was a strong 
friend whom he liked and respected, and whose 
opinion, whether favorable or adverse, he always 
sought. His feeling to Patrick Henry was mudi 
deeper than mere political or official acquaintance, 
and the lovable qualities of the brilliant orator, 
clear even now across the gulf of a century, were 
evidently strongly felt by Washington. They dif- 
fered about the Constitution, but Washington was 
eager at a later day to have Henry by his side in 
the cabinet, and in the last years they stood shoul- 
der to shoulder in defense of the Union with a 
personal sympathy deeper than any born of a mere 
similarity of opinion. Henry Lee, the son of his 
old sweetheart, he loved with a tender and peculiar 
affection. He watched over him and helped him, 
rejoiced in the dashing gallantly which made him 
famous as Light-horse Harry, and, when he had 
won civil as well as military distinction, trusted 
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him and oounseled with him. Dr. Craik, the oom- 
panion of his youth and his life-long physician, 
was always a dear and close friend, and the regard 
between the two is very pleasant to look at, as we 
see it glancing oat here and there in the midst of 
state papers and official cases. For the officers of 
the army he had a peculiarly warm feeling, and 
he had among them many dose friends, like Car- 
rington of Virginia, and Charles Ciotesworth Pinck- 
ney of South Carolina. His immediate staff he 
regarded with especial affection, and it is worthy 
of notice that they all not only admired their great 
chief, but followed him with a personal devotion 
which is not a little curious if Washingfton was 
cold of heart and distant of manner in the intimate 
association of a military family. 

This feeling for his soldiers and his officers ex- 
tended also to those civilians who had stood by 
him and the army, and who had labored for victoiy 
in all those trying years. Such a one was old 
Grovemor Trumbull, ^^ Brother Jonathan,'' who 
never failed to respond when a call was made for 
men and money, and upon whose friendship and 
advice Washington always leaned. Such, too, 
were Bobert and Gouvemeur Morris. The sacri- 
fices and energy of the one and the aseal and bril- 
liant abilities of the other endeared both to him, 
and his friendship for them never wavered when 
misfortune overtook the elder, and when the 
younger was driven by malice, both foreign and 
domestic, bom the place he had filled so well. 
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Another, again, of this kind was Franklin. In 
the dark days of the old French war, Washington 
had seen displayed for the first time the force and 
tact of Franklin, which alone obtained the neces- 
sary wagons and enabled Braddock's army to move. 
The early impression thus obtained was never lost, 
and Franklin's patriotism, his sympathy for the 
general and the army in the Bevolution, as well 
as the stanch support he gave them, aroosed in 
Washington a sense of obligation and friendship 
of the sincerest kind. In proportion as he loathed 
ingratitude was he grateful himself. He loved 
Franklin for his friendship and support, he ad- 
mired him for his successful diploma<rjr, and he 
reverenced him for his scientific attainments. The 
only American whose &me could for a moment 
come in competition with his own, he regarded the 
old philosopher with affectionate veneration, and 
when, after his own &shion, and not at all after 
the fashion of the time, he arrived in Philadelphia 
on the exact day set for the Constitutional Conven- 
tion, his first act was to call upon Dr. Franklin 
and pay his respects to him. The courtesy and 
kindliness of this little act on the part of a man 
who had come to the town in the midst of shouting 
crowds, with joy bells ringing above his head, 
speak well for the simple, honest heart that dic- 
tated it. 

After all, it may be said that a passing civility 
of this sort involved but little trouble, and was 
more a matter of good-breeding than anything 
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else. Let us look, then, at another and widely 
different case. Of all the men whom the fortunes 
of war brought across Washington's path there 
was none who became dearer to him than Lafay- 
ette, for the generous, high-spirited young French- 
man, full of fresh enthusiasm and brave as a lion, 
appealed at once to Washingfton's heart. He 
quickly admitted him to his confidence, and the 
excellent service of Lafayette in the field, together 
with his invaluable help in securing the French 
alliance, deepened and strengthened the sympathy 
and affection which were entirely reciprocal. Af- 
ter Lafayette departed, a constant correspondence 
was maintained; and when the Bastille fell, it was 
to Washington that Lafayette sent its key, which 
still hangs on the wall of Mt. Vernon. As Lafay- 
ette rose rapidly to the dangerous heights of revo- 
lutionary leadership, he had at every step Wash- 
ington's advice and sympathy. Then the tide 
turned; he feU headlong from power, and brought 
up in an Austrian prison. From that moment 
Washington spared no pains to help his unhappy 
friend, although his own position was one of ex- 
treme difficulty. Lafayette was not only the pro- 
scribed exile of one country, but also the political 
prisoner of another, and the President could not 
compromise the United States at that critical mo- 
ment by showing too much interest in the fate of 
his unhapi^ friend. He nevertheless went to the 
very edge of prudence in trying to save him, and 
the ministers of the United States were instructed , 
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to use every priTate effort to seoiire Liafayette's 
release, or at least the mitigation of his confine- 
ment. All these attempts failed, but Washington 
was more suocessful in otiier directions. He sent 
money to Madame de Lafaty ette, who was absolutely 
beggared at the moment, and represented to her 
that it was in settlement of an aooount which he 
owed the marquis. When Lafayette's son and his 
own namesake came to this country for an asylum, 
he had him oared for in Boston and New York by 
his personal friends; George Cabot in the one case, 
and Hamilton in the other. As soon as public 
a&irs made it proper for him to do it, he took 
the lad into his own household, treated him like a 
son, and kept him near him until events permitted 
the boy to return to Europe and rejoin his father. 
Xhe sufferings and dangers of Lafayette and his 
&mily were indeed a source of great unhappiness 
to Washington, and we have the authority of Brad- 
ford, his attorney-general, that when the President 
attempted to talk about Lafayette he was so much 
affected that he shed tears, — a very rare exhibi- 
tion of emotion in a man so intensely reserved. 

Absence had as little ^Eect upon his memory of 
old friends as misfortune. The latter stimulated 
recollection, and the former could not dim it. He 
found time, in the very heat and fire of war and 
revolution, to write to Bryan Fair&x lamenting 
the death of *^the good old lord'' whose house had 
been open to him, and whose hand had ever helped 
when he was a young and unknown man just 
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beginniiig hia career. When be returned to Monnt 
Vernon after the presidenqr, full of years and 
bonors, one of Ids first acts was to write to Mrs. 
Faii&x in England to assure her of bis lasting 
remembraaoe, and to breathe a sigh oyer the 
changes time bad brought, and over the by-gone 
years when they had been young together. 

The loyalty of nature which made his remem- 
brance of old friends so real and lasting found 
expression also in the thoughtfulness which he 
showed toward casual acquaintances, and this was 
especially the case when he had received attention 
or service at any one's hands, or when he felt that 
he was able to give pleasure by a slight effort on 
his own part. A little incident which occurred 
daring the first year of his presidency illustrates 
this trait in his character very well. Uxbridge 
was one among the many places where he stopped 
on his New England tour, and when be got to 
Hartford he wrote to Mr. Taft, who had been his 
host in the former town, and who evidently cher- 
ished for him a very keen admiration, the follow- 
ing note: — 

**NoT«mlMr8,1780. 

^^Sib: Being informed that you have given my 
name to one of your sons, and called another after 
Mrs. Washington's family, and being moreover 
very much pleased with the modest and innocent 
looks of your two daughters, Patty and Polly, I 
do for these reasons send each of the^e. girls a 
piece of chintz; and to Patty, who bears the name 
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of Mrs. Washington, and who waited more upon 
us than Polly did, I send five guineas, with which 
she may buy herself any little ornament she may 
want, or she may dispose of them in any other 
manner more agreeable to herself. As I do not 
give these things with a view to having it talked 
of, or even to its being known, the less there is 
said about the matter the better you will please 
me; but, that I may be sure the chintz and money 
have got safe to hand, let Patty, who I dare say is 
equal to it, write me a line informing me thereof, 
directed to ^ The President of the United States at 
New York.' I wish you and your family well, 
and am," etc. 

Let us turn now from friendship to nearer and 
closer relations. Washington was not only too 
reserved, but he had too much true sentiment, to 
leave his correspondence with Mrs. Washington 
behind him; for he knew that his vast collection 
of papers would become the material of history, 
and he had no mind that strangers should look 
into the sacred recesses of his private life. Only 
one letter to Mrs. Washington apparently has 
survived. It is simple and f uU of affection, as one 
would expect, and tells, as well as many volumes 
could, of the happy relations between husband and 
wife. Washington had many love affairs in his 
youth, but he proved in the end a constant lover. 
His wife was a high-bred, intelligent woman, sim- 
ple and dignified in her manners, efficient in all 
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ways to be ihe helpmate of her husband in tihe 
high places to which he was called. No shadow 
ever rested on their married life, and when the 
end came Mrs. Washington only said, ^^All is 
over now. I shall soon follow him.'* She could 
not conceive of life without the presence of the 
unchanging loye and noUe character which had 
been by her side so long. 

Children were denied to Washingfton, but al- 
though this was a disappointment it did not chill 
him nor narrow his sympathies, as is so often the 
case. He took to his heart his wife's children as 
if they were his own. He watched over them and 
cared for them, and their deaths caused him the 
deepest sorrow. He afterwards adopted his wife's 
two grandchildren, and watched over them, too, 
in tbB same way. In the midst of all the cares 
of the presidency, Washington found time always 
to write to George Custis, a boy at school or at 
coUege; while Nellie Custis was as dear to him as 
his own daughter, and her marriage a source of 
the most affectionate interest. Indeed, it is evi- 
dent from various little anecdotes that he was much 
less strict with these children than was Mrs. Wash- 
ington, and much more disposed to condone faults. 
Certain it is that they loved him tenderly, and in 
a way that only long years of loving-kindness could 
have made possible. 

He showed the same feeling to all his own kin- 
dred. His mother was ever the object of the most 

loyal affection, and even at the head of the armies 
voun. 
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he would turn aside to visit her with the same 
respect and devotion as when he was a mere boy. 
He was ever mindful of his brothers and sisters, 
and their fortunes. None of them were ever for- 
gotten, and he was espeoiallj kind to the children 
of those who had been least fortunate and most 
needed his help. He educated and counseled his 
favorite nephew Bushrod, and did the same for the 
sons of George Steptoe Washington. Nothing is 
pleasanter than to read in the midst of official 
papers tlie long letters in which he gave these 
boys great store of wise and kindly advice, guided 
their education, strove to form their characters, 
and traced for them the honorable careers which 
he wished them to pursue. Very few men who 
had risen to the heights reached by Washington 
would have found time, in the midst of engrossing 
cares, to write such letters as he wrote to friends 
and kinsmen. A kind heart prompted them, but 
they were much more than merely kind, for when 
Washington undertook to do anything he did it 
thoroughly. Whether it was a treaty with Eng- 
land, the education of a boy, or the service of a 
friend, he gave it his best thought and his utmost 
care. Where those he loved were concerned, he 
was never too busy to think of them, and he spared 
no pains to help them ; censuring faults where they 
existed, and giving praise in generous manner 
where praise was due. 

To any one who carefully studies his life, it is 
evident that Washington was as warm-hearted 
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and affectionate as lie was great in oharaoter and 
ability, and that he was so without noise or pre- 
tense. This really only amounts to saying that 
lie was a well-balanced man, and yet even this 
cannot be said without admitting still another 
quality. The sanest of all senses is the sense of 
bumor, and the nature in whiob it is wbolly lack- 
ing cannot be thoroughly rounded and complete. 
Humor is not the most lofty of qualities, but it 
is one of the most essential, and it is generally 
assumed that Washington was yery deficient in 
bnmor. This idea has arisen fr<mi a hasty consid- 
eration of the subject, and from a superficial con- 
ception of humor itself. To utter jests, or to say 
or write witty, brilliant, or amusing things, no 
doubt implies the possession of humor, but they are 
not the whole of it, for a man may have a fine 
sense of humor, and yet ncTcr make a joke nor 
utter a sarcasm. The distinction between humor 
and the want of it lies much deeper than word of 
mouth. The man without a sense of humor is 
sure to make a certain number of solemn blunders. 
They may be in matters of importance or in the 
merest trifles, but they are blunders none the less, 
and come from insensibility to the incongruous, 
the ludicrous, or the impossible. It may be said 
that common sense suffices to avoid these pitfalls, 
but this is really begging the question, inasmuch 
as common sense of a high order amounting almost 
to genius cannot ezist without humor, for humor 
is the root and foundation of common sense. Let 
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OB apply this test to Waahington and we shall find 
that there never was a man who made fewer mis- 
takes than he, down even to matters of the smallest 
detaU. Search his career from beginning to end, 
and there is not a solemn blunder to be f onnd in 
it. He was attacked and assailed both as general 
and President, but he was neyer laughed at. In 
other words, he had a sense of humor which made 
it impossible for him to blunder solemnly, or to 
do or say anything which ridicule could touch. 

It is not, however, necessaiy to leave his pos- 
session of a sense of humor to inference from his 
career and his freedom from blunders. That he 
had humor strong, sane, and abundant is suscepti- 
ble of much more direct proof; and the idea that 
he was lacking in this respect arose undoubtedly 
from the gravity of demeanor which was character- 
istic of the man. He had assumed the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of an important military command in 
the French war at an age when most men are just 
leaving college and b^^inning to study a profes- 
sion. This of itself sobered him, and added to 
his natural quiet and reserve, so that in estimating 
him in after-life this early and severe discipline at 
a most impressionable age ought never to be over- 
looked, for it had a very marked effect upon his 
character. 

He was not perhaps exactly joyous or gay of 
nature, but he had a contented and happy disposi- 
tion, and, like all robust, well-balanced men, he 
possessed strong animal spirits and a keen senae 
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of enjoyment. He loved a wild, open-air life, and 
was devoted to rough out-door sports. He liked 
to wrestle and run, to shoot, ride or danee, and to 
engage in all trials of skill and strength, for whioh 
his great muscular development suited him admi- 
rably. With such tastes, it followed almost as a 
matter of course that he loved laughter and fun. 
Good, hearty, country fun, a ludicrous mishap, a 
practical joke, all merriment of a simple, honest 
kind, were highly congenial to him, especially in 
his youth and early manhood. Here is the way, 
for example, in which he described in his diary a 
ball he attended in 1760: "In a convenient room, 
detached for the purpose, abounded great plenty 
of bread and butter, some biscuits, with tea and 
coffee which the drinkers of could not distinguish 
from hot water sweetened. Be it remembered that 
pocket handkerchiefs served the purposes of table- 
cloths, and that no apologies were made for them. 
I shall therefore distinguish this ball by the style 
and title of the bread-and-butter ball." The wit 
is not brilliant, but there was a good hearty laugh 
in the young man who jots down this little memo- 
randum in his diary. 

The years after the French war were happy 
years, free from care and full of simple pleasures. 
Then came the Revolution, bringing with it a bur- 
den such as has seldom been laid upon any man, 
and the seriousness bred by earlier experiences 
came back with tenfold force. The popular saying 
was that Washington never smiled during the war. 
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and, rooghlj speaking, this was quite trae. In 
aU those yean of danger and trial, inaamuoh ae 
he was a man big of heart and brain, he had the 
grav i ty and the sadneee bom of responsibility, and 
the sitfering sore to oome to an nnselfish mind. 
It was at this time that he began to be most closely 
observed of men, and henoe oame the idea that he 
neyer laughed, and therefore was a being devoid 
of humor, the most sympathetic of gifts. Bat as 
a matter of fact, the old sense of fan never left 
him. It would come to his aid at the most serioas 
moments, jast as an endless flow of stories brought 
relief to Lincoln and carried him round many 
jagged comers. With Washington it was hearty, 
laughing mirth at some ludicrous incident. Put- 
nam riding into Cambridge with an old woman 
dinging behind him; Greene searching for his wig 
while it was on his head; a young braggart flung 
over the head of an unbroken colt; or a good, rol* 
licking story from Colonel Scammd or Major 
Pairlie,— all these would deKght Washington, 
and send him off into peals of inextinguishable 
laughter. It was ever the old, hearty love of fan 
bom of animal spirits, which never left him, and 
which would always break out on sufficient provo- 
cation. Mr. Parton would have us believe that 
this was all, and that the commonphioe hero whom 
he describes never rose above the level of the hu- 
mor conveyed by grinning through a horse-collar. 
Even admitting the troth of this, a real love of 
honest fun and of a hearty laugh is a kindly qual- 
ity that all men like. 
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But was tliifl all? Is it quite tme that Wash- 
ington had only a love of boisterons fun, and no- 
thing else? It is worth looking a little deej^er than 
the corrent stories of the camp to find oat, and 
yet one of these very oamp-stories raises at onoe 
a strong suspicion tibat Mr. Parton's condnsion 
in this regard, like so many conclusions about 
Washington, is^ unfounded. When Greneral Lee 
took the oath of allegiance to the United States, 
he remarked, in making abjuration of his former 
aDej^ance, that he was perfectly ready to abjure 
the king, but could not bring himself to abjure 
the Prince of Wales, at which bit of irony Wash- 
ington was greatly amused. The wit of the remark 
is a little cold to-day, but at the moment, accom- 
panying as it did a solemn act of abjuration, it 
was keen enough. Washington himself, moreorer, 
was perfectly capable of good-natured banter. 
Colonel Humphreys challenged him one day to 
jump oyer a hedge. Washington, always ready 
to accept a challenge where riding was concerned, 
told the colonel to go on« Humphreys put his 
horse at the hedge, cleared it, and landed in a 
quagmire on the other side up to his horse's girths ; 
whereupon Washington rode up, stopped, and 
looking blandly at his struggling friend, remarked, 
^^Ah, colonel, yon are too deep for me.'' ^^Take 
care," he wrote to young Custis, when he sent him 
money for his college gown, ^not to buy without 
advice; otherwise you may be more distinguished 
by your folly than your dress." 
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We find in his letters here and tiiere a good- 
natnred raillery, and jesting, which show a sense 
of hnmor that goes beyond the limits of mere fan 
and horse-play. Here is a letter he wrote toward 
the dose of the war, asking some ladies to dine 
with him in his quarters at West Point: — 

*' Wb8t Pozht, Angiirt 16, 1T70. 

'^Deas Doctob: I have asked Mrs. Cochran 
and Mrs. Livingston to dine with me to-morrow; 
but ought I not to apprise you of their fare? As 
I hate deception, even where imagination is con- 
cerned, I ¥rill. 

^^It is needless to premise that my table is large 
enough to hold the ladies: of this tiiey had ocular 
demonstration yesterday. To say how it is usually 
ooYcred is rather more essential, and this shall be 
the purport of my letter. 

^^Since my arrival at this happy spot, we have 
had a ham, sometimes a shoulder of bacon, to 
grace the head of the table. A piece of roast beef 
adorns the foot, and a small dish of green beans 
— almost imperceptible — decorates the centre. 
When the cook has a mind to cut a figure, — and 
this I presume he will attempt to-morrow, — we 
have two beefsteak pies, or dishes of crabs, in ad- 
dition, one on each side of the centre dish, divid- 
ing the space, and reducing the distance between 
dish and dish to about six feet, which without 
them would be nearly twelve feet apart. Of late 
he has had the surprising luck to discover that 
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apples will make pies; and it is a question if, 
amidst the Tiolenoe of his efforts, we do not get 
one of apples instead of having both of beef. 

^If the ladies can put up with such entertain- 
ment, and submit to partake of it on plates onoe 
tin, but now iron, not become so by the labor of 
hard scouring, I shall be happy to see them/' 

We may be sure that the ladies found their din* 
ner a pleasant one, and that the writer of the note 
was neither a stiff nor unsocial host. A much 
more charming letter is one to Nellie Custis, on 
the occasion of her first baU. It is too long for 
quotation, but it is a model of affectionate wisdom 
tinged with a gentle humor, and designed to guide 
a young girl just beginning the world of society. 

Here, however, is another extract from a letter 
to Madame de Lafayette, of rather more serious 
purport, but in the same strain, and full of a 
simple and, as we should call it, an old-fashioned 
grace. He was replying to an invitation to visit 
France, which he felt obliged to decline. After 
giving his reasons, he said: ^^TUs, my dear Mar- 
chioness (indulge the freedom), is not the case with 
you. You have youth (and, if you should incline 
to leave your children, you can leave them with 
all the advantages of education), and must have a 
curiosity to see the country, young, rude, and un- 
cultivated as it is, for the liberties of which your 
husband has fought, bled, and acquired much 
glory, where everybody admires, eveiybody loves 
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him. Gome, then, let me entreat yon, and call 
my oottage your home; for yonr own doon do not 
open to yon with more readinesB than mine wonld. 
Yon will Bee the plain manner in which we li^e, 
and meet with rustic civility; and you shall taste 
(be simplicity of rural life. It will diversify the 
scene, and may give yon a higher relish for the 
gayeties'of the court when you return to Ver- 
sailles*'' 

There is also apparent in many of his letters a 
vein of worldly wisdom, shrewd but kindly, too 
gentle to be called cynical, and yet touched with 
the humor which reads and appreciates the foibles 
of humanity. Of an officer who grumbled at dis- 
appointments during the war he wrote: ^'General 
Mcintosh is only experiencing upon a small scale 
what I have had an ample share of upon a huge 
one; and must, as I have been obliged to do in a 
variely of instances, yield to necessily; tiiat is, to 
use a vulgar phrase, ' shape his coat according to 
his doth,' or in other words, if he cannot do as he 
wishes, he must do what he can." The philosophy 
is homely and common enough, but the manner in 
which the reproof was administered shows kindly 
tact, one of the most difficult of arts. Here is 
another passage, touching on something outside 
the range of war and politics. He was writing to 
Lund Washington in regard to Mrs. Washing- 
ton's daughter-in-law, Mrs. Custis, who was con- 
templating a second marriage. "For my own 
part," he said, "I never did, nor do I bdieve I 
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ever shall, give adyioe to a woman who is setting 
oat on a matrimonial voyage: first, because I 
neyer oould advise one to many without her own 
consent; and secondly, because I know it is to no 
purpose to advise her to refrain when she has ob» 
tained it. A woman very rarely asks an opinion 
or requires advice on sudi an occasion till her 
resolution is formed; and then it is with the hope 
and expectation of obtaining a sanction, not that 
she means to be governed by your disapprobation, 
that she applies. In a word, the plain English of 
the application may be summed up in these words: 
* I wish you to think as I do; but if unhappily 
yon differ from me in opinion, my heart, I must 
confess, is fixed, and I have gone too far now to 

— nl nil 111 • " 

retract. 

In the same spirit, but this time with a lurking 
smile at himself, did he write to the secretary of 
Congress for his commission: ^^If my commission 
is not necessary for the files of Congress, I should 
be glad to have it deposited among my own papers. 
It may serve my grandchildren^ some fifty or a 
hundred years hence, for a theme to ruminate upon, 
if they should be contemplatively disposed." 

He knew human nature well, and had a smile 
for its little weaknesses when they came to his 
mind. It was this same human sympathy which 
made him also love amusements of all sorts; but 
be was as little their slave as their enemy. No 
man ever carried great burdens with a higher or 
more serious spirit, but his cares never made him 
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forbidding, nor rendered him impatient of the 
pleasure of others. He liked to amuse himself, 
and knew the value of a change of thought and 
scene, and he was always ready, when duty per- 
mitted, for a chat. He liked to take a comfort- 
able seat and have his talk out, and he had the 
talent so rare in great men of being a good and 
appreciative listener. We hear of him playing 
cards at Tappan during the war, and he was al- 
ways fond of a game in the evening, realizing tiie 
force of Talleyrand's remark to the despiser of 
cards: ^^ Quelle tristevieillessevousvouspr^pareE." 
In 1779 it is recorded that at a party he danced 
for three hours with Mrs. Greene without sitting 
down or resting, which speaks well for the health 
and spirits both of the lady and the gentleman. 
Even after Yorktown, he was ready to walk a 
minuet at a ball, and to the end he liked to see 
yotmg people dance, as he had danced himself in 
his youth. As has been seen from his treatment 
of Bernard, he liked the theatre and the actors, 
and when he was in Philadelphia he was a constant 
attendant at the play, as he had been ever since 
he went to see ^^George Barnwell *' in the Barba- 
does. His love of horses stayed with him to the 
last. He not only rode and drove and trained 
horses,^ but he enjoyed the sport of the race-course. 

1 Tlie Muqnis do Giaifcelleiiz tpealDi of tlM perf eot tnimi^ of 
Waskiiigtoii'i saddle honet, and myn the general broke them him- 
aelf. He adds " He (the general) is an ezeellent and bold hone- 
man, leaping the highest fences and going extremely qoiek, 
ont standing npon his stiznips, bearing on the bridle or 
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He was probably aware, like the Shah of Persia 
who declined to go to the Derl^, that one horse 
oonU mn faster than another, but nevertheless he 
liked to see them ran, and we hear of him, after 
he had reached the presidency, acting as jndge at 
a race, and seeing his own colt Magnolia beaten, 
which he no donbt considered the next best thing 
to winning. 

He had, indeed, in aU ways a thoronghly well- 
balanced mind and temper. In great affairs he 
knew how to spare himself the details to which 
others could attend as well as he, and yet he was 
in no wise a despiser of small things. Before the 
Bevolution, there was a warm discussion in the 
Truro parish as to the proper site for the Pohick 
Church. Washington and George Mason led re* 
spectively the opposing forces, and each confidently 
asserted that the site he pref errecT was the most 
convenient for the largest number of parishioners. 
Finally, after much debate and no conclusion, 
Washington appeared at a vestry meeting with a 
collection of statistics. He had measured the dis- 
tance from each proposed sito to the house of each 
parishioner, and found, as he declared, that his 
sito was nearer to more people than the other. It 
is needless to add that he carried his point, and 
that the spot he desired for the church was the 
one chosen. 

hk hotw nm wild; ebemiisteiiow iHiioh our jovng men look 
vpon as 80 eMentul a part of English honemanahip, that they 
would ndMr broak mlsgoimk aim than xenoonoe them.'* 
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The fact was that, if he confided a task of any 
sort to another, he let it go on without meddling; 
but if he undertook anything himself, he did it 
witii the utmost thoroughness, and there is muoh 
suooess in this oapaeity to take pains even in small 
things. He managed his plantations entirely him- 
self when he was at home, and did it welL He 
knew the qualities of each field, and the rotati^m 
of its crops. No improvement in agrionltnre and 
no ingenious invention escaped his attentioin, al- 
though he was not to be carried away by mere 
novelty, which had such a fascination for his ex- 
secretary at Monticello. Every resouroe of his 
estate was turned to good use, and his floor and 
tobacco commanded absolute confidence with his 
brand upon them. He followed in the same pains- 
taking way all his business afiEairs, and his accounts, 
all in his own hand, are wonderfully minute and 
accurate. He was very exact in all business as 
well as very shrewd at a bargain, and the traditi<m 
is that his neighbors considered the general a 
formidable man in a horse-trade, that most diiBcnlt 
of transactions. Parkinson mentions that eveiy- 
thing purchased or brought to the house was 
weighed, measured, or counted, generally in the 
presence of the master himself. Some of his let- 
ters to Lear, his private secretary, show that he 
looked after his china and servants, the packing 
and removal of his furniture with great minute- 
ness. To some persons this appears evidence of 
a petfy mind in a great man, but to those who 
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reflect a little more deeply it will ooour that this 
aocuraoy and caie in trifles were the same qualities 
wUcb kept the American army together, and 
enabled their owner to arrive on time and in full 
preparation at Yorktown and Trenton. The worst 
that can be said is that from his love of perfection 
and completeness he may in this respect have 
wasted time and strength, but his untiring indus- 
try and his capacity for work were so great that 
be accomplished so far as we can see all this drudg- 
ery without ever neglecting in the least more im- 
portant duties. It was a satisfaction to him to 
do it; for he was methodical and exact to the last 
degree, and he was never happy unless he held 
everything in which he was concerned easily within 
bis grasp. 

He had the same attention to details in external 
tilings, and he wished everything about him to be 
of the best, if not ^^express'd in fancy." He had 
tbe handsomest carriages and the finest horses 
always in his stables. It was necessary that the 
furniture of his house should be as good as could 
be procured, and he was most particular in regard 
to it. When he was preparing as President to 
move to Philadelphia, he made the most searching 
inquiries as to horses, stables, servants, schools 
for young Custis, and everything affecting the 
household. He sent at the same time most minute 
directions to his agents as to the furniture of his 
house, touching upon everything, down to the 
color of the curtains and die form of his wine- 
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coolers. He had a like feeling in regard to dieas. 
His fancy for handsome and appropriate dress in 
his youth has already been allnded to, but he never 
ceased to take an interest in it; and in a letter to 
McHeniy, written in the last year of his life, he 
discusses with great caie the details of the uniform 
to be prescribed for himself as oonunander-in-chief 
of the new army. It would be a mistake, of 
course, to infer that he was a dandy, or that he 
gave to dress and furniture the importance set 
upon them by shallow minds. He simply valued 
them rightly, and enjoyed the good things of this 
world. He had the best possible taste and the 
keenest sense of what was appropriate, and it was 
this good taste and sense of fitness which saved 
him from blundering in trifles, as much as his 
ability and his sense of humor preserved him from 
error in the conduct of great affairs. 

The value of all this to the country he served 
cannot be too often reiterated, for ridicule was a 
real danger to the Bevolutionary cause when it 
started. The raw levies, headed by volunteer 
officers from the shop, the plough, the work-bench, 
or the trading vessel, despite their patriotism and 
the nobility of their cause, could easily have been 
made subjects of derision, a perilous enemy to all 
new undertakings. Men prefer to be shot at, if 
they are taken seriously, rather than to be laughed 
at and made objecto of contempt. The same prin- 
ciple holds true of a revolution seeking the sympa- 
thy of a hostile world. When Washington drew 
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Ids sword beneath die Cambridge ebn and put 
lumseU at the head of the American army, effeot- 
ive ridicule became impossible, for the dignity of 
the cause was seen in that of its leader. The 
British generals soon found that they not only had 
a dangerous enemy to encounter, but that they 
were dealing with a man whose pride in his coun- 
tiy and whose own sense of self-respect reduced 
any assumption of personal superiority on their 
part to speedy contempt. In the same way he 
brought dignity to the new government of the Con- 
stitution when he was placed at its head. The 
confederation had excited the just contempt of the 
world, and Washington as President, by the force 
of his own character and reputation, gave the 
United States at once the respect not only of the 
American people, but of those of Europe as welL 
Men felt instinctively that no government over 
which he presided could ever fall into feebleness 
or disrepute. 

In addition to the effect on the popular mind of 
his character and services was that of his personal 
presence. If contemporary testimony can be be- 
lieved, few men have ever lived who had the power 
to impress those who looked upon them so pro- 
foundly as Washington. He was richly endowed 
by nature in all physical attributes. Well over 
six feet high,^ large, powerfully built, and of un- 

^ Lear in his memonuida pabluhed recently in full in Me- 
Glnre's liagadne for Felmiary, 1806, states that Washington 
measored after death six feet three and one half inohes in height, 

veil. n. 
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common muscular strengtli, lie bad the force that 
always comes from great physical power. He had 
a fine head, a strong face, with blue eyes set wide 
apart in deep orbits, and beneath, a square jaw 
and firm-set month which told of a relentless wilL 
Houdon the sculptor, no bad judge, said he had 
no conception of the majesty and grandeur of 
Washington's form and features until he studied 
him as a subject for a statue. Pages might be 
filled with extracts from the descriptions of Wash- 
ington given by French officers, by all sorts of 
strangers, and by his own countrymen, but they 
all repeat the same story. Every one who met 
him told of the commanding presence, and noble 
person, the ineffable dignity, and the calm, simple, 
and stately maimers. No man ever left Washing- 
ton's presence without a feeling of reverence and 
respect amounting almost to awe. 

I will quote only a single one of the numerous 
descriptions of Washington, and I select it because, 
although it is the least &vorable of the many I 
have seen, and is written in homely phrase, it dis- 
plays the most evident and entire sincerity. The 
extract is from a letter written by David Ackerson 
of Alexandria, Ya., in 1811, in answer to an in- 
quiry by his son. Mr. Ackerson commanded a 
company in the Bevolutionaiy war. 

^^Washington was not," he wrote, ^'what ladies 

a foot and nine inches manm ih» durolden, two feet aoraei the 
eUMywB ; eridently a spate man with mnsenlar anna, whioh w 
know to haTe been also of unufoal length. 
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would call a pretfy man, bat in military oostume 
a beroic figoxe, buoIi as would impioiB the memoiy 
erer afterward/' 

The writer had a good view of Washington three 
days before the crossing of the Delaware. 

^Washington," he says, ^^had a large thick nose, 
and it was yery red that day, giving me the im- 
pr oosi on that he was not so moderate in the nse of 
liqnors as he was sapposed to be. I found after- 
ward that this was a pecoliarity. His nose was apt 
to torn scarlet in a cold wind. He was standing 
near a small camp-fire, evidently lost in thought 
and makdng no effort to keep warm. He seemed 
SIX feet and a half in height, was as erect as an 
Indian, and did not for a moment relax from a 
military attitude. Washington's exact height was 
six feet two inches in his boots* He was then a 
little lame from striking his knee against a tree* 
His eye was so gray that it looked almost white, 
and he had a troubled look on his colorless face* 
He had a piece of woolen tied around his throat 
and was quite hoarse* Perhaps the throat trouble 
from which he finally died had its origin about 
then. Washington's boots were enormous. They 
were number 18. His ordinary walking-shoes 
were number 11. His hands were large in pro- 
portion, and he could not buy a glove to fit him 
and had to have his gloves made to order* His 
mouth was his strong feature, the lips being always 
tightly compressed. That day they were oomr 
pressed so tightly as to be painful to look at. At 
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that time he weighed two hundred poondB, and 
there was no Borplos flesh about him. He was 
tremendously muscled, and the fame of his great 
strength was eveiywhere. His large tent when 
wrapped up with the poles was so hea^y that it 
required two men to place it in the camp-wagon. 
Washington would lift it with one hand and throw 
it in the wagon as easily as if it were a pair of 
saddle-bags. He could hold a musket with one 
hand and shoot with precision as easily as other 
men did with a horse-pistol. His lungs were his 
weak pointy and his voice was never strong. He 
was at that time in the prime of life. His hair 
was a chestnut brown, his cheeks were prominent, 
and his head was not large in contrast to every 
other part of his body, which seemed large and 
bony at all points. His finger-joints and wrists 
were so large as to be genuine curiosities. As to 
his habits at that period I found out much that 
might be interesting. He was an enormous eater, 
but was content with bread and meat, if he had 
plenty of it. But hunger seemed to put him in a 
rage. It was his custom to take a drink of rum 
or whiskey on awakening in the morning. Of 
course all this was changed when he grew old. I 
saw him at Alexandria a year before he died. 
His hiur was very gray, and his form was slightly 
bent. His chest was very thin. He had false 
teeth, which did not fit and pushed his under lip 
outward."^ 

1 Thifl letter, reoendy printed, ii in the ooUeetionof Dr. Toner, 
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description is oertaiiily not a flattering 
one, and all other acooants as well as the best por- 
traits proTe that Washington was a much hand- 
somer man than this letter wonld indicate. Yet 
the writer, despite his freedom from all illusions 
and his readiness to state frankly all defects, was 
profonndly impressed by Washington's appearance 
as he watched him meditating by the camp-fire at 
the crisis of the country's fate, and herein lies the 
principal interest of his description. 

This personal impressiveness, however, affected 
every one upon all occasions. 

Mr. Bush, for instance, saw Washington go on 
one occasion to open Congress. He drove to the 
hall in a handsome carriage of his own, with his 
servants dressed in white liveries. When he had 
alighted he stopped on the step, and pausing faced 
round to wait for his secretary. The vast crowd 
loohed at him in dead silence, and then, when he 
turned away, broke into wild cheering. At his 
second inauguration he was dressed in deep mourn- 
ing for the death of his nephew. He took the 
oath of office in the Senate Chamber, and Major 
Forman, who was present, wrote in his diary: 
*^Every eye was on him. When he said, ^ I, 
George Washington,' my blood seemed to run 
cold and every one seemed to start." At the in- 
auguration of Adams, another eye-witness wrote 

at WiJifagton* It oonteiiui some oMou nmBj as in legafd to 
the color of the eyes, bat H is noTertfaelaai T817 inteieeting and 
lalnaUe. 
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that Wadiington, dzesaed in blade velvet, with a 
military hat and Uaok oockade, was the central 
figure in the soene, and when he left the chamber 
the crowds followed him, cheering and 8hooting to 
the door of his own honse. 

There most have been something very impressive 
abont a man who, with no pretoiaions to the art 
of the orator and with no touch of the charlatani 
could so move and affect vast bodies of men by his 
presence alone. But the people, with the keen 
eye of aGEection, looked beyond the mere outward 
nobility of form. They saw the soldier who had 
given them victory, the great statesman who had 
led them out of confusion and faction to order and 
good government. Party newspapers might rave, 
but the instinct of the people was never at haHtL 
They loved, trusted and wellnigh worshiped Wash- 
ington living, and they have honored and rever- 
enced him with an nnohanging fidelity since his 
death, nearty a century ago. 

But little more remains to be said. Washing- 
ton had his faults, fw he was human; but they 
are not easy to point out, so perfect was his mas- 
tery of himself. He was intensely reserved and 
very silent, and these are the qualities which gave 
him the reputation in history of being distant and 
unsympathetic. In truth, he had not only warm 
affections and a generous heart, but there was a 
strong vein of sentiment in his composition. At 
the same time he was in no wise romantic, and the 
ruling element in his make-up was prose, good 
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solid proee, and not poetry. He did not have the 
poetical and imaginative qnality so strongly devel- 
oped in Lincoln. Yet he was not devoid of imagi- 
nation, although it was here that he was lacking, 
if anywhere. He saw facts, knew them, mastered 
and used them, and never gave mnch play to 
fan<7; but as his business in life was with men 
and &cts, this deficiency, if it was one, was of lit- 
tle moment He was also a man of the strongest 
passions in every way, but he dominated them; 
they never ruled him. Vigorous animal passions 
were inevitable, of course, in a man of such a 
physical make-up as his. How far he gave way 
to them in his youth no one knows, but the 
scandals which many persons now desire to have 
printed, ostensibly for the sake of truth, are, so 
far as I have been able to learn, with one or two 
dubious exceptions, of entirely modem parentage. 
I have run many of them to earth; nearly all are 
destitute of contemporary authority, and ibej may 
be relegated to the dust-heaps.^ If he gave way 
to these propensities in his youth, the only conclu- 
sion that I have been able to come to is that he 
mastered them when he reached man's estate. 

^ ThB eliaige in the pamphlrt puportiqg to girt an aocwfiiiife 
of iha trial of the New York oon^irston in 1T76 la of aaoh 
doabtfnl origin and olianeter that it hardly marita onnaideration, 
and tiie only other aOnaion ia in the ireU-known interoepted let- 
tar id Hasriaon, whieh ia of doahtfnl anJhentieity in oertain paa- 
aagea» open to anapioion from haTiqg been intoroeptod and pob- 
lidiad by the enemy and qnito likely to haTO been at beat merely 
a ooaae jeat of a eharaoter Tory eomnum at that period and en- 
tirely in keeping with the notoriooa haUta of life and Bpeach pe- 
eoliar to the writer. (See Uf e of John Adama, iiL 85.) 
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He had, too, a fierce temper, and although he 
gradually sabdaed it, he would sometimes lose 
control of himself and burst out into a tempest of 
rage. When he did so he would use strong and 
even violent language, as he did at Kip's Landing 
and at Monmouth. WeU-intentioned persons in 
their desire to make him a faultless being have 
argued at great length that Washington never 
swore, and but for their argument the matter 
would never have attracted much attention. He 
was anything but a pro&ne man, but the evidence 
is beyond question that if deeply angered he would 
use a hearty English oath; and not seldom the 
action accompanied the word, as when he rode 
among the fleeing soldiers at Kip's Landing, strik- 
ing them with his sword, and almost beside himself 
at their cowardice. Judge Marshall used to tell 
also of an occasion when Washington sent out an 
officer to cross a river and bring back some infor- 
mation about the enemy, on which the action of 
the morrow would depend. The officer was gone 
some time, came back, and found the general im- 
patientiy pacing his tent. On being asked what 
he had learned, he replied that the night was dark 
and stormy, the river full of ice, and that he had 
not been able to cross. Washington glared at him 
a moment, seized a large leaden inkstand from 
the table, hurled it at the offender's head, and 
said with a fierce oath, ^*Be off, and send me a 
man t " The officer went, crossed the river, and 
brought back the ii 
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But although he would now and then give way 
to these tremendous bunts of anger, Washington 
was never unjust. As he said to one officer, ^^I 
never judge the propriety of actions by after 
events;" and in that sound philosophy is found 
the secret not only of much of his own success, 
but of the devotion of his officers and men. He 
might be angry with them, but he was never un- 
fair. In truth, he was too generous to be unjust 
or even over-severe to any one, and there is not a 
line in all his writings which even suggests that 
he ever envied any man. So long as the work in 
hand was done, he cared not who had the glory, 
and he was perfectly magnanimous and perfectly 
at ease about his own reputation. He never showed 
the slightest anxiety to write his own memoirs, 
and he was not in the least alarmed when it was 
proposed to publish the memoirs of other people, 
like Greneral Charles Lee, which would probably 
reflect upon him. 

He had the same confidence in the judgment of 
posterity that he had in the future beyond the 
grave. He regarded death with entire calmness 
and even indifference not only when it came to 
him, but when in previous years it had threatened 
him. He loved life and tasted of it deeply, but 
the courage which never forsook him made him 
ready to face the inevitable at any moment with 
an unruffled spirit. In this he was helped by his 
religious faith, which was as simple as it was pro- 
found. He had been brought up in the Protestant 
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Episcopal Church, and to that church he always 
adhered ; for its splendid Utiirgy and stately forms 
appealed to him and satisfied him. He loTed it 
too as the chnrch of his home and his childhood. 
Yet he was as &r as possible from being sectarian, 
and there is not a word of his which shows any- 
thing bat the most entire liberality and toleration. 
He made no parade of his religion, for in this as 
in other things he was perfectly simple and sincere. 
He was tortured by no doubts or questionings, but 
believed always in an overruling Ph)vidence and 
in a merciful Ood, to whom he knelt and prayed 
in the day of darkness or in the hour of triumph 
with a supreme and childlike confidence. 

As I bring these volumes to a dose I am con- 
scious that they speak, so far as they speak at all, 
in a tone of almost unbroken praise of the great 
man they attempt to portray. If this be so, it is 
because I could come to no other conclusions. For 
many years I have studied minutely the career of 
Washington, and with every step the greatness of 
the man has grown upon me, for analysis has &iled 
to discover the act of his life which, under the 
conditions of the time, I could unhesitatingly pro- 
nounce to have been an error. Such has been my 
experience, and although my deductions may be 
wrong, they at least have been carefully and sloidy 
made. I see in Washington a great soldier who 
fought a trying war to a successful end impossible 
without him; a great statesman who did more than 
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all other men to lay die foundations of a republic 
which has endured in prosperiiy for more than a 
oentuiy. I find in him a marvelouB judgment 
which was never at fault, a penetrating vision 
which beheld die future of America when it was 
dim to other eyes, a great intellectual force, a will 
of iron, an unyielding grasp of facts, and an un- 
equaled strength of patriotic purpose. I see in 
him too a pure and high-minded gentleman of 
dauntless courage and stainless honor, simple and 
stately of manner, kind and generous of heart. 
Such he was in truth. The historian and the 
biographer may fail to do him justice, but the 
instinct of mankind will not fail. The real hero 
needs not books to give him worshipers. George 
Washington will always hold the love and rever- 
ence of men because tiiey see embodied in him the 
noblest possibilities of humanity. 
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with oateli-worda by Jefferaon, 226 ; 
with a nawqpaper organ, 227; not 
ready to oppose Waahington for 
preoidant in 1792, 285 ; oatganiaed 



stimulated by French Berolution, 
288; anpports Ocnet, 237; begina 
to attaok Waahfaigton, 288; Us 
opinion of it, 289, 240, 268, 261,967, 
268 ; forms <dubs on French model, 
241 ; Waahington'a opinion of, 242, 
248; oontinuea to abnae him, 244, 
246, 260, 262 ; ezulta at hia retiro- 
mant, 266 ; printa slanders, 267. 

Demont, William, betraya plana of 
Fort Waahington to Howe, L 175. 

D'Batahig, Admiral, reachea Amer- 
ica, L 242 ; welcomed by Waahing- 
ton, 248 ; faila to cut off Howe and 
goea to Newport, 243 ; after battle 
with Howe goea to Beaton, 244; let- 
ter of Waahington to, 246 ; aalla to 
Weat Indiea, 246 ; aeoond letter of 
Waahington to, 247 ; atfeaoka 8a- 
▼annah, 248 ; withdrawa, 248. 

De Boohambean, Comte, arrives at 
Newport, L 277 ; ordered to await 
second diTislon of army, 278; re- 
fnsee to attack New York, 280; 
wishes a oonferenoe with Wadiing- 
ton, 288 ; meets him at Hartford, 
282 ; disapproves attacking Florida, 
801 ; Joins Washington before New 
York, 806 ; persoades De Barraa to 
Join De Grasse, 811 ; acoompaniea 
Waahington to Yorktown, 814. 

Dlddnaon, John, oommanda scouts at 
Monmouth, L 826. 

Digby, Admiral, bitter oonunenta of 
Waahington on, L 825. 

Dinwiddia, Ooremor, rsnumstntea 
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French <pcfwwhiniwti, L 
06; Mndfl Waahington on mlMlon 
to Frenoh, 06 ; qnamli with tho 
▼izytaihi AMunbly, 71 ; letttr of 
WaaUngton to, 78; wiahaa Waab- 
faigton to attack French, 79; trioa 
to qolet diaaenaiona between regu- 
lar and prorhicial troopa, 80 ; mlU- 
taiy aflhemea ooodenmed by Waah- 
ington, 91 ; prerenta hla getting a 
royal oommiarion, 99. 
Diplomatic Hlatoiy : ref oaal by Waah- 
Ington of apedal priTllegea to 
tnaoh uiniater, 11. 69-61; alow 
growth of idea of non-lnterren* 
tlon, 182, 183; dUBcultiee owing 
to French Rerolution, 184 ; to Bng- 
Uah retention of frontier poeta, 
186; attitude cf Bpahi, 186; rehip 
ticna with Barbery Btatee, 188; 
HiiiaiiOii of CkyoTemeor Monia to 
aoond Sngllah feeling, 187 ; aaaer- 
ticn by Waahington of non-inter^ 
mention policy toward Sorope, 146, 
146 ; iaaoe of neutrality prooLun*- 
ticn, 147, 148; fU Importaaoe, 148 ; 
miaelon of Genet, 148-162 ; goarded 
attitode of Waahington toward 
teiigrtfa, 161; ezceeeea of Genet, 
161 ; neutrality enforced, 168, 164 ; 
the little 8«rah epiaode, 164-167; 
recall of Genet demanded, 168; 
fatfle mlaaiona of Oeimichael and 
Short to Spain, 166, 166 ; aacoeee- 
ftil treety of Thomaa Fln<An^, 
166-168 ; qneetion aa to Undfaig na- 
ture of French t re a ty of commerce, 
169-in; irritating relatiooa with 
Aigland, 173-176; Jay'a miaaion, 
177-184 ; the qneatlona at lamie, 180, 
181; terma of the treaty agreed 
upon, 182; good end bad pcrinta, 
188; ratifled by Senate, 184; rfgn- 
Ing delayed by renewal of proTlaion 
order, 186 ; war with Itngland pre- 
vented by aigning, 206; dlflkmltiea 
with France over Monla and Mon- 
roe, 211-214; ddnga of Monroe, 
212, 218; United Statea compro- 
miaed by him, 218, 214; Monroe 
replaoed byPinokney, 214; rcTlew 
of Waahington*a foreign poUcy, 
216-219 ; miaaion of Pinckney, Mar- 



aud Oeny to France, 284; 

theZ.T.Z.afflair,286. 
Donop, Count, drlTee Grlttn out of 

New Jeraoy, L 180 ; Ulled at Fort 

Mercer, 217. 
Dorcheater, Lord. See OaxMon. 
Doane, Jamea, lettera of Waahlqgtan 

to, L 294, 829. 
I>ainaa, Oomte, deecrfbea eDthndium 

of people for Waahington, L 288. 
Dunbar, Colonel, connection with 

BnMldo6k*8 expedition, L 84, 87. 
Dnnmore, Lord, arrlTea In Yixginia aa 

gof um o r , L 122 ; on friendly tanna 

with Waahfaigtcn, 122, 123; die- 

aolTea aawmbiy, 128. 
Duplaine, French conaul, exequatur 

of reroked, H. 109. 

Kon, WiLUAM, peaoe oonuniaaioBer, 
L288. 

Xdwarda, Jonathan, a typical New 
lEngland American, IL 809. 

Bmeraon, Ber. Dr., deacrlbee Waah- 
lngton*a raforma in vmj belove 
Boaton, 1. 140. 

Smigr^ Waahington*a treatment d, 
tt. 161, 268w 

IBngland, honota Waahington, L 20 ; 
arrogant beharior toward r<ilfwihiln, 
80, 81, 82, 148 ; ita poUcy towarda 
Boaton condemned by Yixginia, 119, 
121,128,126; by Waahfaigton, 124, 
126,126; aenda incompetent oiBeera 
to America, 156, 201, 202, 288; atn- 
pldity of ita operationa, 203, 206, 
206, 266; aincerlty of Ita deaire for 
peace doubted by Waahington, 824, 
326; arrogant conduct of toward 
the United Statea after peace, IL 
24, 26 ; BtIra up the Six Kationa and 
Northweatem Indiana, 92, 94, 101 ; 
folly of her policy, 102 ; aenda Ham- 
mond aa miniater, 169 ; Ita opportu- 
nity to win United Statea aa ally 
againat France, 171, 172; adopta 
contrary poliqy of oppoaiticn, 172, 
173 ; 173 ; adopta **. provlalon order,'* 
174; Indtee Indiana againat United 
Statea, 176; faidignatlcn of Ameiicn 
againat, 176 ; recelTee Jay well, but 
refuaea to yield potnta at iaaue, 180; 
inaiata on monopoly of Weat India 
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teida, HO ; tad on liinii iwn wit, 181 ; 
liter biitorj <tf , 181 ; rvMva prori- 
don Older, 186 ; dnger o< wir with, 
198; AToided 1^ Jiqr traetif, 906; 
Wedkb^tOB Mkl to lyaipetUie with 
■BVlaad, 9D8; hie reel hoeUUty 
tofirard, 96i ; Weahington'e opinifon 
o( Uberljln,8M. 
Swfaic, Generel Jemee, feOe to help 
WeehlikgtoD et Trenton, L 180. 

Fabvax, Bitav, fauntewtth Wedrinf- 
ton, L 116; remonetratee with Weeh- 
li^lton efeinet Tkdenoe of petriete, 
194 ; WeeUiigton*B repliee to, 194, 
196, 127 ; letter of Weahineton to 
in ReTolntion, ii. 806. 

fUrfex, Oemrge, meriled to MiaB 
Oery, I. 66 ; eooompeniee Weehinf- 
ton oo wiarBjiag eac p edi t i o n, 68; 
letter of Weehhigton to, 188. 

FUzfftz, lira. , letter of Waah- 

taigton to, iL 887. 

Vkirtez, Thomea, Lord, hie eareer in 
Aiglend, L 66 ; oomee to hie Ylr- 
giiiieeetetee,66; hie ch e ra c t e r , 66 
Ue friendehip for Weahington, 66 
aeade him to anrr^ ea tata e, 66 
plena » manor eoroea the Bine 
BIdge, 68 ; eecnree for Weehington 
poeition ae pohlie aorrejor, 60; 
piobebly inflnenUel in eeonrlng hie 
i^ipointnient ee envoj to French, 
66 ; honte with Weehfa^ton, 116 ; 
hie deeth remembered by Weehing^ 
ton, iL 866. 

VairUe, ICeJor, emnaee Waahii^toD, 
iL874. 

TkreweU Addnni, U. 248, 940. 

flMMhet, M., , letter of, inortmi- 

neting Bendolph, ii. 196, 196, 902. 

Ftamtleroy, Betqr, love elEalr of 
Weahington with, i. 97. 

FtHMiiiier, Francie, Oovenior, at 
Waehfavton'e wedding, L 101. 

Federal ooorte, euggeeted by Weeh- 
taigton, i. 160. 

"Fedenliet," drcnhited by Weeh- 
ington, iL 40. 

Federaliat party, began by Henil- 
ton*B controverajF with Jeffereon, 
iL 280; e o pporte Weehington for 
reSleotion, 236; oiganiBed in 



port of 

Weehington looked upon by 
orete ee iti heed, 944, 947 ; only ite 
memben troeted by Weehington, 
946, 947, 960, 960, 261 ; beoomee e 
Britiah party, 266; Weehington 
ooneidera hfaneelf a member of, 
960-974 ; the only Amerloen perty 
until 1800, 278; atrengthened by 
X,T;Z albiir,286; dieaenaione in, 
OTor army appototmente, 286-980; 
ite horror at French Bovolutlen, 
904, 296; ettempto of Weehfa^jton 
to heel dlTiaione fa^ 296. 

Fenno*e newap^^, need by HemH- 
tonegainet the " National Gaaette,*' 
iL280L 

Finanoee of the Berolntion, effeot of 
paper monoy on war, L 268, 20B ; 
dUBoaltlee in paying troope, 288; 
labora of Bobert Morrie, 266, 264, 
812; oonneotioD of Weahington 
with, 268 ; oontinaed ooUapee, 280, 
290,812. 

Finenolal Hietory, bed condition in 
1780, iL 106 ; deoey of oredit, paper, 
end rerenne, 106; fntile propod- 
tione, 106; Hemilton'e report on 
credit, 107; debate orer eeemnp* 
tion of etate debt, 107; bergain 
b e t we en Hamilton and Jeifereon, 
108 ; eatehUehment of bank, 100 ; 
other meeeuiue adopted, 112; pio> 
teotion in the flrat CoDgroea, 119- 
116 ; the exciee tex impoaed, 128 ; 
oppoaition to, 128-127; "Whlakoy 
Bebellion,*' 127-128. 

Fiahbonm, Benjamin, nomination re- 
jected by Senete, iL 63. 

Fontenee, M. de, deliTere fmeral 
oration on Waihington, L 1. 

Forbee, General, renewa attack on 
French in Ohio, L 96. 

Forman, Major, deeoribea Impreialv** 
neeeof Weehington, iL 888. 

FoK, Oherlee Jemee, onderatende rig- 
niflcanoe of Wadiingtcn'e leadar- 
ahip,L909. 

France, paya honora to Waahingfeen, 
L 1, 6; war with Sngland, M6 
French end Ihdien war ; takee poe- 
of Ohio, 66; ooneidere JN^ 
iTille iaaaaainafriid by 
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ten, 74; ImportaiiMQlalUaiiMwffch 
foiMeen by WMUoctaa, 191 ; imp 
ywMied by battle of Oermantown, 
SOO; makM tmtj of aUaiiot with 
Unitad BtatM, 241; Mnda iyE»- 
948 ; deolinM to ttttaok Oui- 
366; Moda anny and fleat, 
974, 277 ; relationa of FtmmIi to 
WaaMngton, 818, 819 ; abaoloto na- 
oawlty of their naTal aid, 818, 819; 
BaTolntioii in, apphwdad by Amar- 
toa, iL 188, 188, 142; raal duunotar 
midantood by Waahington and oth- 
BiBf 189-142, 296; dabato vwwt in 
Amarica, 142 ; ^lueation of rtlwHimT 
with Unitad Btatoo, 148, 144 
wanied by Waahington, 144, 146 
itraUty toward declared, 147 
to drive United Statea into 
aOianoe, 149 ; taima of the treaty 
with, 169; ktfear held to be no 
loogtat binding, 169-171 ; abrogatea 
It, 171 ; damanda vaoaU of Morria, 
Sll ; miaaion of Monroe to, 211- 
S14; makaa Tagna promlaea, 212, 
S18; Waahii^ton'a faimaaa toward, 
958; trlea to bally or oormpt Amor^ 
lean miniatera, 284; the X, T, Z 
•flair, 286 ; war with not empeoted 
by Waahington, 291 ; danger of oon- 
eeaa i o n to, 292, 286; prograaa of 
Rarolution hi, 294. 

l^nnUin, Benjunin, geta wagona for 

- Braddook'a expedition, L 84; re- 
mrkon Howe in FfailadalpUe,219; 
Mtioaal, like Waahington, 2B8, IL 8 ; 
deapaira of aaooeaa of Oonatttotlonal 
Oonvention, 86 ; hia nnqvaatlonad 
Amexioaniam, 809 ; re ap eo t of Waab- 
fti^|toa for, 844, 846, 864t 

Tkederick II., the Great, hia opinion 
of Trenton oampaign, L 188; of 
Monmoath oampeign, S89. 

Wnaatoih and Indian war, i. 64-84 ; in- 
evitable ooniliet, 66 ; efforta to ne- 
gotiate, 66, 67 ; hoatiUtiea began, 
72; the JamonviDe affair, 74; de- 
feat of Waahington, 76 ; Braddook*a 
aampaign, 82-88; ramgaa in IHr- 
ginia, 90; oarried te a faTOrabU 
oondnaion by Pitt, 93, 94. 

Vranaan, Philip, brooght to Philadel- 
phia and given olaiiEahip by Jeffar- 



aon,ii.227; attaoka Adama, Hanil- 
ton, and Waahington in ** Hatfonl 
Oaaette,*' 227; makee oonflioting 
atatemcnte aa to JelKaraon*a diara 
te the piHPor, 227, 228; the flrat to 
attack Waahington, 288. 
Fry, Ckdonai, ownmanda a ^rginin 
regiment againat Freneh and Indi- 
ana, i. 71 ; diea, leaving Waahington 
in command, 76^ 



GnauL TteMAa, eondnofc at 
Boaton condemned by Washington, 
L 196 ; hia tnatmant of priaonen 
proteatad againat by Waahington, 
146 ; aenda an arrogant reply, 147 ; 
eeoond latter of Waahington to, 
147, 166. 

GaUatin, Albeit, eonneetion with 
Whiak^ BebeUion, iL 129. 

Gatea,HflintiOk vlaito Mt. Yemon, hit 
oharanter, L 182 ; ref aaea to oo> 
<^Miate with Waahington at 
ton, 180 ; Ua appointment aa 
mander againat Bugoyne nrged, 
906; choeen bj Ooogreaa, 209; Ua 
part hi defeating Baigoyne, 210; 
ne^eoto to inform Waahington, 811 ; 
loaaa hia head and wlahea to aap- 
plant Waahington, 216; foroed to 
aand troopa Booth, 216, 217 ; hia at- 
titude diaoovered by Waahington, 
221 ; makea feeble efforta at of^o- 
altlon, 221, 228; oo r r eep o u denee 
with WaaUngton, 221, 228, 896; 
beoomee head of board of war, 221 ; 
qaarrelawlth WHkinaon, 228; aent 
to hia command, 226 ; f eara attack 
of Britiah on Boaton, 268; aent by 
Congrem to command In Sooth, 
268 ; defeated at Camden, 281, 29ft ; 
loaea aapport of Congreea, 294. 

Genet, Bdmnnd Charlaa, anivea aa 
French miniiter, iL 148 ; hia char- 
aoter, 149 ; violatea neatiallty, 161 ; 
hia Joamoy to PhihMlelphia, 161; 
reoeptkmby Washington, IBS ; com- 
plaina of It, 168; makea damanda 
upon State Department, 168; pro- 
teata at aeisare of pvivateere, 168 ; 
faifliata on aalling of Little Barah, 
166; aaooeeda In getting veaaal 
away, 107; hia xeoall dnmanded, 
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IM; reproMliM Jeff«non, 168; 
ramtias In America, 158 ; thwiitwni 
to appeal from Waahiogtoii to 
•aolinMttB, 16B; flemamla 
tram WaihingtOQ of Jay'a atate- 
menta, 168; loaea popular aapport, 
100 ; triea to ralae a force to Invade 
Boothweat, 161 ; preronted bj atate 
and federal authoritiea, 102 ; hla ar- 
ifiral tiie lignal for diTiaiona of par- 
tiea, 287; horta Demooratio par^ 
bj hla aaoaMii, Ml; ngiBali 
olaba,241. 
George rv.| Wa0lilngton*ft opinion of, 

iL84e. 
Oeorgia, qnarrela witii Oreeka, aaka 
aid of United Statea, iL 90; beoomea 
dimtfifled witli tieatj, 91 ; diare- 
farda traatiei of tlia United Statea, 
108. 
O^iard, M., notlfiaa WaaUngton of 

letom of D'Krtaing, I 248. 
Germantown, battle of, L 199. 
Oerry, Bbrldfa, on Bpedal miarion to 
fiance, IL 284; dialflted bj Waab- 
ingtoo, 292. 
GHea, W. B., attacka WaaUngton in 

Oongreaa, il. 251, 262. 
CHat, Chriatoplier, aooomponiea Waali- 
ington on hla miaeion to French, 
L 66; wiahea to shoot Fnnoh Indi- 
ana, 68. 

Gordon, , letter of Waaliington to, 

L227. 
GraTes, Admiral, lent to rdiere Com- 
wallia, L 812; defteted by !>• 
GrMae,812. 
G rayaon, WHUam, honta with Wadi- 

ington, 1. 116 ; letter to, iL 22. 
Green Springs, battle of, L 807. 
Greene, General Natlianael, com- 
mands at Long Island, ill with 
faTor, L 164 ; wishes forts on Hnd- 
aon bsld, 174; late in attacking at 
Gennantown, 199 ; condncta r e t rea t , 
900; succeeds MiiBin aa qnarter- 
maater-general, 282; selected by 
Washington to command in Sooth, 
288 ; oommands army at New Tork 
In abeenoe of Waaliington, 282; 
appointed to command Bontliem 
army, 296 ; ret r e at s from Oomwal- 
Ha, 802; flghto battle of Gnilfoid 



OoartHooae, 802; ekara Boothsn 

of enemy, 802; strong posi> 

>, 804 ; rainf oioed by Washlnf^ 

ton, 828; letter to, 826; his mitt- 

taiy oapaeity early reoogniaed by 

WaaUngton, iL 884 ; ami 

ington, 874. 
Greene, Mrs. , 

boors with Washington, U. 880. 
ChenTiUe, Lord, deniea that mlniafeiy 

haa hMlted Indians against United 

Btatea, iL 175; reoelTea Jay, 180; 

deoiinea to grant United Ststea 

trade with West Indiea, 181. 
GrilBn, Darid, oommisaioner to treat 

with Oiveka, U. 90. 
Griflfai, — , fsib to lislp WasUngton 

atI^«nton,L 180. 
Grymoo, Laqyi the ** Lowland 

Beauty,** lore afflsir eC WaaUnc- 

ton wiUi, L 96 ; Bantea Hamy Lse, 

96. 

ITM.nniAwi>, Sir ykedetldk, leada lBdt» 

ana against colonists, L 826b 
Hale, Nathan, oompaied with Andrdi 



Half-King, kept to BngVah alUMieo 
I7 WaaUngton, L 68; hla ciltleiam 
of Waahington*a flrst ^*—*r**g*i 76. 

Hamflton, Alexander, foroee Gatea to 
aend back troope to WaaUngton, L 
216, 217 ; rsnmrk on coanoQa of 
war before Monmovth, 284; l»> 
fonns Washington of Arnold's trei^ 
eon, 284; aent to Interoept Arnold, 
286; wrftee letteca on goremmsnt 
and flnance, 298; leads attatrk at 
Torktown, L 816 ; requests release 
of Asgill, 829; aids WaaUngton In 
Ocngresa, 888; only asan beside 
Washington and Franklin to raal> 
ise American future, IL 7; let- 
tera of Washington to on neoead^ 
of a strong government, 17, 18 » 
writes letters to Doane and Morria, 
19; s p e ech in Federal OcnTontion 
and departure, 86; counseled by 
Washington, 80; consulted by 
Washington aa to etiquette, 64; 
made aeoretaiy of treesory, 68; 
his character, 67 ; his report on the 
mint, 81; on the pubUe credit, 107; 
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nplMld Ij Wadiliigton, 107« 106; 
bis AmngwiMiit with Jcffmoiif 
106; wgament on the bank, 110 i 
hit wicooii laigely dne to Wathtaig- 
ton, 112; his report on nuurafao- 
taiM, 112, 114, 116; adTOonftM an 
•zdae, 122 ; foili to xwOiie Its im- 
popnhtflty, 128 ; Moominiiiss ezpe- 
dftlon to sopfNis WUskoy Bobel- 
lion, 128; oom^ohisiids Vrsnoh 
Bovolntion, 180 ; fiuMS qnssHoiis 
to oftUntt on naatnUty, 147 ; usos 
dodslTO maosuiOB sg^nst Gsnctt, 
164; argoos sgsiast United States 
boiag bound by Franoh treaty, 160 ; 
seleoted for lEm^ish mjaslnn, bat 
wttbdrawa, 177 ; not likaiy to limn 
done better tlian Jay, 188; mobbed 
In defending Jay treaty, 187 ; writes 
Camillns lettet* in favor of Jay 
treaty, 206; intrigued against by 
Monroe, 212 ; oanses for his breach 
with Jefferson, 224 ; his aristoeratio 
^f^i4 fitMyff>i^ 2Sff i attsiflmil by J«C- 
fenon and liis filsnds, 228, 228; 
diapoees of the diarges, 220 ; retorts 
in n ewspap e r s with effect, 280; 
oeaaea at Wadilngton's reqnest, 
280, 284; resigns fron the cabi- 
net, 284 ; desires Washington's re- 
election, 286; eelected by Washing, 
ton as senior general, 266 ; eppeels 
to Waahington against Adams's 
rereraal of rank, 286; fails to 
aoothe Knox's anger, 288; report 
on army organisation, 280; letter 
of Waahington to, condemning Ad- 
anui's French mission, 203; fears 
anarchy from Democratic snccess, 
286; approres Allen and Sedition 
Acts, 286; his scheme of a military 
acadnny approved by Washington, 
280; Washington's affection for, 
817, 862; ills ability early recog- 
nised by Waabdngton, 884, 886; 
aids Washington in literary points, 
840 ; takaa cars of Lafayette's son, 
86B> 
Hammond, Oeoige, protests against 
riolations of nentraUty, IL 161 ; his 
arrlral as British minister, 160; his 
ofienaiTe tone, 178; does not dlsn- 
▼ow Lord Doroheater's s p eech to 



Dadlans, 176; gives Tanefaet lettars 
to Wdootfe, 186; btiignes wlUi 

pabUo men, 200. 

John, oompared with 
Wsshlngton, IL 812, 81& 
Wsnooob, John, disappointed at 



Waahtngton'a recelTing 
of anny, L 136; his <diaracter, IL 
74; refnsee to call first on Wadn 
ington as President, 76 ; spalngiwis 
and calls, 76, 76. 

Hardfai, Colonel, twice smpils e d end 
defeated by Indians, ii. 06. 

Haimar, Gdonel, InTsdeeLadisn ooa»> 
tKy,IL02; attacks the IQamlB, 88 ; 
aenids out vnsnooessfnl expeditions 
and retreats, 06; court-maTtialed 
and realgns, 08. 

Hanjaon, Benjamfai, letters of Wadb> 
ington to, I. 260, 261 ; IL 10. 

HarOay, Mrs. , admlrsd by Wasb- 

ington, L 06. 

Sir Isaac, Garter Ktaig att 
makes oat « ped^^ree for 
Washington, i. 80, 81. 

HeaU^ General, checks Howe at 
Fkog's Point, L 178; left In com- 
mend at New York, 811. 

Henry, Patrick, his resdntlons ao^ 
ported by WssUngton, 1. 110; ao- 
oompaniea Mm ^ VM\mAm!tfMm^ 

128 ; his tribate to Washington's 
infloence, 180; ready for war, 188; 
letters of Conway cabal to against 
WssUngton, 222; letter of Wsah- 
ington to, 226; appealed to by 
Washington on bdialf of C<mstltii> 
tion, IL 88; an opponent of the 
Constitotion, 71 ; raged by Wash- 
ington to oppose Tiiginla 
tions, 266-268, 208 ; agenufaie . 
loan, 800 ; offered seoretaiyahip of 
state, 824; friendahip of Washing- 
ton for, 862. 

Hertbom, Sir WHUam de, anfissfaw 
of Washington family, L 81, 88. 

Hessians, in Rerolation, i. 184. 

HIckoy, Thomas, hanged for plotting 
to murder Waahii^iton, i. 160. 

Hobby, , a sexton, Waahington'a 

earlieet teacher, L 48. 

Hopklnson, Franois, letter of Waah- 
ington to, IL 8. 
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Hoadon, J. A., aoalptor, <m Waihliig- 
toa*§ appeftnnoo, U. Wi. 

Howe, Lord, arriTM at Now Tork 
wifh power to negotiato wd per- 
don, L 161 ; refuaee to giro Wuik- 
bigton hi* title, 161 ; tries to nego- 
tiate with GoQgreee, 167; eeoepee 
D'Eflteing at Delawaie, 244; at- 
tacks Dlatalng off Newport, 344. 

Howe, Sir WQliam, has oon t roversj 
with Waahingtoii orer ti'eatiuent of 
prisoners, i. 148 ; ohecked at Frog's 
Point, 173 ; attacks oantloDslj at 
Ghatterton Hill, 173 ; retreats and 
attacks forts on Hadson, 174 ; takes 
Fort Washington, 176; goes into 
winter quarters in New Tork, 177, 
186; Bospeoted of purpose to meet 
Bnrgoyne, 194, 195; baiBed in ad- 
vance across New Jersey by Wasli- 
ington, 194; goes by sea, 196; ar- 
rives at Head of Elk, 196 ; defeats 
Washington at Brandywine, 107; 
oamps at Germantown, 199 ; with- 
draws after Germantown into Phil- 
adelphia, 201 ; folly of hisfaitaue to 
meet Bargoyne, 206, 206; offers 
battle In Tain to Washington, 218 ; 
repbMied by Glinton, 232; tries to 
eat off Lafayette, 233. 

Hoddy, Gaptaln, captured by English, 
hanged by Tories, i. 327. 

Homphr^s, Colonel, letters of Wash- 
faigton to, iL 13, 839 ; at opening of 
Con g r e s s , 78; commissioner to 
treat with Creeks, 90 ; anecdote of, 
876. 

Hmtington, l4idy, asks Washington's 
aid in Christianising Indians, iL 4. 

InnMSMaBT, right of, "»«^«<^»"^ by 
England, iL 181. 

Indep e ndence, not wished, but fore- 
seen, by Washington, L 131, 166; 
declared by Congress, possiUy 
throogh Washington's inflnimce, 
100. 

Indians, wars with in Virginia, L 37, 
38 ; in French and Indian war, 67, 68; 
desert English, 76 ; In Braddock's 
defeat, 86, 86, 88; restless before 
Berolntion, 122 ; in War of Boyo- 
Intlon, 266, 270 ; pmiished bj Sul- 



UTsn, 209; poUi^ toward, oaily 
suggested by WasUngtcn, 344 ; re- 
commendations relatiTe to in Wash- 
ington's address to Congrem, iL 
82; tiie "Indian problem" under 
Wasliington's administration, 88- 
106; erroneous popular ideas of, 
84, 86 ; real character and mllitaiy 
ability, 86-87 ; undentood by Wash- 
ington, 87, 88; a real danger in 
1788, 88; dtuation in the North- 
west, 89; difflcnltles with Chero- 
kees and Greeks, 89, 90 ; influence 
of Spanish intrigue, 90; suooessful 
treaty with Greeks, 90, 91 ; wisdom 
of this p<dioyi 92 ; warfare in the 
Northwest, 92 ; defeats of Harmar 
and Hardin, 03 ; causes for the fafl- 
ure, 98, 94 ; intrigues oi England, 
92, 94, 176, 178 ; expedition and de- 
feat of St. Clair, 96-97 ; neults, 99; 
expedition of W^yne, 100, 102 ; his 
riotory, 103; success of Washing 
ton's polioy toward, 104, 106. 
Iredell, James, appointed to Supreme 
Court, iL 73. 

Jacuom, Muob, accompanies Waah- 
ington to opcodng of Cangresa, iL 
78. 

Jameson, Colonel, forwards Andrtf*s 
letter to Arnold, L 284; reoelTes 
<»ders from Wasliington,.286. 

Jay, John, on opposition in Congress, 
to WasUngton, L 222 ; consulted by 
Washingt<m as to etiquette, IL 64 ; 
appointed chief Jnstice,72 ; publishes 
card against Genet, 169 ; appointed 
on qwoial mission to England, 177 ; 
his character, 177 ; instructions 
from Washington, 179 ; his recep- 
tion in England, 180 ; diiBculties in 
negotiating, 181 ; concludes treaty, 
182 ; burnt in elBgy while ahsant, 
186 ; execrated after news of 
treaty, 187 ; hampered by Monroe in 
France, 213. 

Jqr treaty, iL 180-184; opposition to 
snd debate over sifpiing, 184-201 ; 
reasons of Washington for signing, 
206. 

Jefferson, Thomas, his flight from 
Comwallis, L 807; disouaaes with 
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Waihiiigton needs of forenimeiit, 
il. 9 ; adopte Vrenoh deittoonitie 
phreeeology, 27; oontraet with 
WMhington, 27, 28, 69; crittciiee 
Weehfagton*> iiiimien, 66; made 
ieoretaiy of stote, 68 ; Us prertoui 
relatiope with Weehlngton, 68 ; hie 
ohermoter, 69 ; soppoeed to be a 
friend of the Oonetltvtion, 72; hie 
objeetione to Preeideut^e opentaig 
Congreet, 79 ; on wei|;hte end meft- 
Bozee, 81 ; letter of Weehington to 
on eaiiimptlon of etate debte, 107 ; 
niakee baigafai with Hamilton, 108 ; 
oppoaee a bank, 110 ; aaked to pre- 
pare nentrelltj ineferaotionB, 146; 
uphold! Genet, 163 ; argoee againet 
him pablidy, sapporta him pri- 
vately, 164 ; notifled of French prl- 
▼ateer Little Sarah, 166; aUowe 
it to tail, 165 ; retiree to oomitry 
end is censored by Washington, 166 ; 
aeoares Washington that toomI will 
wait his deddon, 166 ; liis nn-Amer- 
ican attitude, ICT ; wishes to make 
terms of note demanding G«net*s 
recall mild, 168 ; argnee that United 
Btates is boond by French treaty, 
170, 171 ; begs Madison to answer 
HamUton*s ** Oamfflos ** letten, 
206 ; his attitade upon first enter- 
ing cabinet, 228; c au s e s for his 
breach with Hamflton, 224; Jeal- 
ousy, incompatibility of temper, 
224 ; his democratic opinions, 226 ; 
skill in creating party catch-words, 
226; prints "Bights of Kan** with 
note against Adams, 226; attacks 
him further in letter to Washing- 
ton, 226 ; brings Frenean to Phila- 
delphia and giyea him an office, 
227; deniee any connection with 
FMneau*8 newqM^er, 227 ; his real 
responsibility, 228 ; his purpose to 
undermine Hamflton, 228; causes 
his friends to attack him, 229; 
writes a letter to Washington at- 
tacking Hamilton's treeaury mea- 
suree, 229; falls to produce any ef- 
fect, 290 ; winces under Hamflton*s 
counter attacks, 230; reiteratee 
charges and asaeitsdeTCtiontoOcn- 
■titntlon, 231; oontimies atfeadn 



and rerfgns, 284 ; wishes reelectiOB 
of Washington, 236 ; his charge of 
British sympathies resented by 
Washington, 262; plain letter of 
Washington to, 20B; Waehlngtoa'a 
opinion of, 280; suggests Logan's 
mission to France, 262, 266 ; takes 
oath as Tice-president, 276; re- 
garded as a Jacobin by Federalists, 
294; Jealous of Washington, 306; 
accuses him of senility, 807 ; a fan- 
nine Americen, 309. 

Johnson, William, Tory leader in 
Hew Tork, L 143. 

Johnstone, GoTomor, peaoe oomnla- 
sioner,L 288. 

JumonTflle, De, French leader, da- 
dared to haTe been aeeinilneted bj 
Washington, L 74, 79 ; really a scoot 
andqiy, 76. 

Ku'iiHjEi BasoLimoaB, condennad 
by Washington, IL 266-268. 

King, Olaranoe, his opinion tiuift 
Washington was not Amoriran, H. 
808. 

Sing, Bufns, publishes card ezpoaiBg 
Genet, IL 160. 

King*s Bridge, fight at, L 170. 

Kip*s l4mdfaig, fight at, L 168. 

Klrkland, BeT. Bamud, negotlataa 
with Blx Nations, U. 101. 

Knox, Henry, brings artillery to Boa- 
ton from TIconderoga, L 162; ae- 
ocmpanles Washlngt<m to meet Do 
Bochambean, 283 ; at West Fdnt, 
286 ; sent by Washington to confer 
with governors of Otatee, 296 ; 
urged by Washington to estaWfdi 
Western posts, 11. 7 ; letters of Wadi- 
ington to, 30, 89; made secretary 
of war, 06; his character, 66; a 
Federalist, 71 ; deals with Cxeeka, 
91 ; urges dedslTe measure agalnak 
Genet, 164, 166 ; letten of Waeb- 
lugton to, 260 ; selected by Wash- 
ington as third major-general, 286; 
giran first place by Adams, 286; 
angry at Hamilton's higher rank, 
288; refuses the office, 289; Ua 
offer fee serve on Wadilngton's dnff 
refused, 289; Washington's afbe- 
tioafor,817,862. 
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LAVAiam, UAHJua mm, Mad bj 
Wadkington, iL 306; Mter of Waab- 
fakgtoa to, 377. 

Lafeyvtto, HMqoia do, Waihhigt4m*s 
ragMd for, L 192; hia opfnlon of 
GontiiiMital troopa, 196; aent on 
frnitleaa journey to the lakea by 
eabal, 222, 263; enoourafed by 
WaaUngtoo, 226 ; narrowly caoapoa 
being ent oiff by Clinton, 238 ; up- 
pointed to attack Britiah rear, 236 ; 
anperaeded by Lee, 235; nrgea 
Waahington to oome, 236 ; letter of 
Waahington to, regarding quarrel be- 
tween D'Eatalng and BuUiTaa, M6; 
regard of Waahington for, 249 ; do- 
airea to oonqoer Canada, 264 ; hla 
plan not anpported in Fnaoe, 286 ; 
worka to get a French army aent, 
964; bringa newa of French army 
and fleet, 274; triea to get De Bo- 
ehambeaa to attack New ToA, 
280; aooompaniea Waahington to 
meet De Boohambeau, 288 ; told 
by Waahington of Araold'a treach- 
ery, 286; on court to try Andrtf, 
287 ; opinicn of Continental aoidiera, 
298 ; haramaa Comwallia, 807 ; de- 
feated at Oreen 8i»liiga, 807; 
watehaa OomwaUia at Torktown, 
808 ; reinforced by De Oraaae, 812 ; 
perraadea him to remain, 315; 
aenda Waahington French wolf- 
hoonda, iL 2 ; lettera of Waahing- 
ton to, 28, 26, 118, 144, 166, 222, 261 ; 
hia aon not recelTod by Waahington, 
268 ; later taken care of, 277, 281, 
866 ; hia worth, early aeen by Waah- 
ington, 884 ; Waahington*a affection 
for, 866 ; aenda key of BaatQe to 
Mt. Yemen, 865 ; helped by Waahp 
Ington, 366, 866. 

Laorena, Henry, letter ofjOcnway ca- 
bal to, making attack on Waahing- 
ton, L 222 ; lettem of Waahington 
to, 264, 288; aent to Paria to get 



I^nann, Doc de, repnlaea IMeton at 
Torktown, L 817. 

Lear, Toblaa, WaahJngton^a aeeratary, 
iL 268 i Ida account of Waahing- 
ton'a laat OlneaB, 299-808, 386; let- 
tera to, 861, 888. 



Lee, ArUmr, enonple of Yfaginia 
gentknan educated abroad, L 28. 

Lae, Charlea, Tiatfea Mt. Yemon, hia 
character, L 132; accompaniea Waah- 
ington to Beaton, 136; aide Waah- 
ington in organiaing army, 140; 
diaobeya ordera and ia captured, 
176; objeeta to attackii« Clinton, 
284; llrat refuaea, then daima com- 
mand of Tan, 236 ; diaobeya <»d«n 
and retreata, 286; rebuked by 
Waahington, 236, 237 ; court martial 
of and dlamiwil from army, 287; 
hia witty remark on taking oath of 
anflgianoe,iL 375. 

Lee, Henry, maniea Lucy Orymea, 
Waahington*a *«Lowhmd Beauty," 
L96. 

Lee, Henry, aon of Lucy Orymea, 
WaaUngton*a ** Lowland Beauty,** 
L 96; IL 362 ; capture* Panlua Ho<^ 
L 209 ; lettera of Waahington to, 
iL 28, 26, 149, 285, 280, 242, 2B2 ; 
oonaldered for command againat 
Indiana, 100 ; oommanda troopa to 
auppreaa Whiakey Rebellion, 127; 
Waaliington*a affection for, 362. 

Lee, Bichard Henry, unfriendly to 
Waahington, L 214 ; letter of Waah- 
ington to^IL 160. 

Lewia, Lawrence, at opening of Con- 
greai, IL 78; takea aocial dutiea at 
Mt Yemon, 280. 

Liancourt, Due de, refnaed reception 
by Waahington, ii. 268. 

Lincoln, Abraham, compared with 
Waahington, L 840 ; ii. 806-318. 

Unooln, Benjamin, aent by Waahing- 
ton againat Burgoyne, L 210 ; faOa 
to underatand Waahington'a policy 
and triea to bold Charleaton, 273, 
274; cqitaxed, 276; oommlaaionier 
to treat with Oreeka, tt. 90. 

Uppencott, Captain, ordera hanging 
of Huddy, L 827 ; acquitted by bif- 
liah court martial, 328. 

Little Sarah, the affair of, 165-UP7. 

Llvlngaton, Chancellor, adminlatefa 
ceth at Waahington'a inauguration, 
iL46. 

liTingaton, Bdward, morea call for 
papera rabtingto Jay teeaty, IL 907. 

Logan, Dr. Oeorge, goea on Toluntaar 
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mlatioii to FniMW, 11. 963 ; rUHoaled 
hf Fedsnliite, pabliibM dftftDse, 
268 ; oalb upon WaaUngtoii, 268 ; 
meroaaady auibbad, 268-26S. 

Long Idaad, tattto of, L 164, 166. 

Iioadon, Lord, diMppolntB Waahlag- 
ton bj Ub taettqlanfly, L 01. 

LoreUf Jamei, followitfao Adamtwln 
oppcMing Waahlngton, L 214 ; w&diM 
to aopplant him Iry G«tea, 216; 
writoalioitlle lottora, 222. 

Mackbbb, OAiTAnr, letter of Waab- 

ington to, t lao. 
Madtaon, Jamaa, beglna to deaira a 

atrongar goT a r nm antt fl. 19, 29; 

lottaraof Waahlngton to, 80, 39, 63 ; 

ohoaen for Frenoh mtaainn, bat doaa 

not go, 211. 
Magaw, Oolonal, batraiTed at Fort 

Waabington, L 176* 
'•Magnolia,** Waahington*B pat oott, 

baatan in a nusa, 1. 99, US ; iL 381. 
Manihall, Jobn, Otaiaf Jnatloa, on apo- 
dal ooouniaalon to Fraaoa, fl. 284 ; 

taDa anaodoto of Wadiiagton** angar 

at oowardioe, 892. 
Xaryiaiid, tba Waahington UnOj in, 

L86. 
Kaaon, Gaorge, diaonaaaa poUtioal 

outlook with Waahington, L 119; 

letter of Waahington to, 268; an 

opponent of the Oonatitatl<m, iL 71 ; 

friendflhip of Waahii^ton for, 862; 

dabatea with Waahington the alto of 

Pohflok Ohnroh, 88L 
Maaoo, S. T., oommnnSeataa Jagr 

treaty to Baohe, iL 166. 
Maaaey, Bey. Lee, rector of PoUok 

Ohnroh, L 44. 
Kathewa, Oeorge, letter of Waahlnr 

ton to, L 294. 
MatthewB, Xdward, nakaa lafda in 

Virginia, L 269. 
Kawhood, General, defeated at Prinoe- 

ton, i. 182. 
MoGilUnay, Alexander, chief of tlie 

Oreeka, iL 90 ; hia Journey to IT ew 

Toik and interriew with Waahing- 
ton, 91. 
MoHenry, Jaanea, at Weat Point, i* 

284 ; lettera to, 826, iL 22, 278, 287, 

884 ; becomee aeoretaiy of war, 246 ; 



adTiaed bj Waddngton not to ap- 
point Democrate, 260, 261. 

KoKean, Tbomaa, giren lettera to Dr. 
Logan, iL 266. 

HoMaater, John B., caDa Waahingtcn 
«( an unknown man,** i. 7, iL 304 ; 
caUa him cold, 882, 382 ; and aTarl> 
dona in amall waya, 882. 

Meade, Colonel Bichard, WaaUng- 
tan*a opinion of, il. 885. 

Mercer, Hugh, killed at Plinoeton, L 
182. 

IbrUn, ' ', proaldent of Directory, 
interriew with Dr. Logan, IL 286. 

MUflin, Tbomaa, widiea to aupplant 
Waahington by Gatca, L 216 ; mem- 
ber of boaxd of war, 221 ; pot under 
WaaWngtan*a ordera, 226; repUaa 
to Waahlngton*a anrrender of oon- 
miarfon, 8tt ; meete Waahingtcn en 
Journey to inauguration, iL 44; 
notified of the Little Sarah, Pranch 
privateer, 154; ordara ita aaiinre, 
156. 

MDltiB, abandon Oontlnental army, 
L 167 ; oowardioe of, 168 ; deaplaed 
by Waahington, 169; leaTe army 
again, 176 ; aadat in defeat of Boi^ 
goyne,211. 

Mfanbiania, L 282. 

Monmouth, battle of, L 286-289. 

Monroe, Jamee, appointed miniatnr to 
France, iL 211 ; hia character, 212; 
intilgnaa agalnat Hamilton, 212 ; ef- 
fualTBly reoalTed in Paria, 212 ; aete 
fboliahly, 218; trlea to Inteifare 
with Jay, 218; upheld, tiien ocn- 
demned and recalled 1^ Waahlng^ 
ton, 218, 2l4 ; writea a vindication, 
216 ; Waahlngton*a opinion of him, 
216,216; hiaaelactlononeof Waahp 
ington'a few miitekiiw, 884. 

Montgomexy, General Bichard, aant 
by Waahington to iuTade Canada, L 
148. 

Morgan, Daniel, aent agalnat Bur^ 
goyne by Waahington, L 206 ; at 
Saratoga, 210 ; wina battla of Oow- 
pena, Jolna Greene, 801. 

Mbrrla, CkNiTerueor, letten of Wadn 
ingtott to, L 948, 268; efforta to- 
warda Jhwuiolal ref onn, 264 ; quotea 
of Waahington at Federal 
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ooiifwitiflH in IiIb 0Qlogy« IL SI ; 
dJaeoMioii m to Ua ytlv» m m an- 
thority, 82, note; gom to Bbglaiid 
tm unftiHfttal mliHi***", 187 : Imllriwl 
bj Ttogliah faiaolonoo, 187; oom- 
pottlMnds Vmoh Bondntloii, 180 ; 
lotten of Wartifaigton to, on tbo 
BoToliition,140,142,146i noslldo- 
■*— ''^ bj Fimnco, 211; lottor of 
Wndiington to, 217, 240, 2M ; Waah- 
ington'a friandahip for, 86& 

MoRii, Robert, latter of WaaUngton 
to, L 187; halpa Waahingtnn to 
poj troopa, 260; efforta towaida 
•■»—«****' rafonn, 284; dlfBoolty In 
helping Waahington In 1781, 800, 
812; oonatdeved for aaoretary of 
treaanry, tt. 06 ; hia bank policy mp- 
paorad by Waahlngton, 110 ; Waah- 
ington*a friandahip for, 868. 

Mooatfer, damanda pciWfea aeeaaa to 
Waahlngton, 11. 60; rafuaad, 60, 
OOl 

Xnrray, Yana, mtaWer In Hiiiland, 
taitarriew with Dr. Logan, IL 284; 
nmnlnatad for Franoh miarion 1^ 
Adama, 202 ; writtan to by Waaii- 
ington,282. 

Knaa, Adjutant, tralna Waafatngton in 
tactica and art of war, L 66. 



N AiouoH, ordera pobUo mooning for 
Wadilngton*a death, L 1. 

Kelaon, General, letter of Wadiingtan 
to, L 267. 

Nawboigfa addreaaea, IL 886. 

Few Xngland, oharaoter of people, L 
188; attltoda toward Waahlngton, 
188, 180; troopa diallked by Waah- 
lngton, 162; later praiaad by him, 
162, 317, 844; threatened by Bar- 
goynO'a taiTaalon, 204 ; Ita dalegataa 
in Oongreaa demand appointment of 
CMaa, 206 ; and oppoae Wadilngton, 
214 ; waloomaa WaaUngton an tour 
M Prerident, IL 74 ; more denoeraMo 
than ottier orionlea before Bevoln- 
tion, 816; dlaliked by WaiOiington 
lor tUa leaaon, 816b 

Newenham, flir Bdward, letter of 
WaaUngton to on Ameriean leiaign 
pOUoy, IL 188. 

Hew York, WaaUngtan*a flnt vialt to, 



i. 80, 100 ; defenae of, in Berohi- 
tlon, 100-168 ; abandoned by Waahp 
higton, 160 ; Howe eatahUahea hlm- 
aelf fai, 177 ; raooenpied by OUnton, 
264; WaBhtegtott*B jonrnqr to, 11. 
44; inangoratkn In, 46; rioting in, 
againat Jay treaty, 187. 

Blohdaa, John, letter of Waahlngton 
to,lL200. 

NIoola, Col., nrgea Washington to ea* 
tabllah a deapotlnn, L 887. 

Noaillea, Yloomte de, Freneh 4niigr6, 
referred to State Department, iL 
161,268. 



0*Funr, OiiTAxv, Waahlngton'a 
friandahip with, U. S1& 

Oiganiaatlon of the nartonaJ goten- 
ment, aba e nee of materlala to work 
with, IL 61 ; debate over title of 
Preaident, 02 ; over Ua oommvnlon* 
tiona witii Senate, 68; over preat 
dentlal etitpiette, 68-66; appoint- 
ment of offldala to naWwet ofBoea 
eatabUdiad by Oongraae, 64-71 ; ap- 
|wiiiiMiien> OE ai^TCme ooiir* joogea, 
72. 

Orme, — ^, letter of Waahlngton to, 
L84. 

Pixn, TwniAB, hla ** Bii^ta of Man'* 
reprinted by Jeftenon, IL 226. 

Faikinaon, Blehard, aeya Waahlngton 
waa hanh to dsrea, L 106; oontra- 
dlota atatament elaewhere, 106 ; teDa 
atoilaa of Waddngton'a peeimhtty 
e iaotn aa a , IL 868, 864, 882; hia 
oharaoter, 866; hia hi^ opinion of 



Parton, Jamea, oonaldera WaaUngton 
aa good but eommonplaoe, IL 880, 
874. 

Paoohey, Oaptabi, letter of WaaUng- 
ton to, L 02. 

Pendleton, B di n iini l , Tiriifnia fln h iipi t o 
to Oontinental Oongreaa, L 128. 

Pennqrlranla, refoaaa to light Xbm 
Vkenoh, L 72, 88 ; faHa to help Waah- 
lngton, 226; remonatratea againat 
hla going into winter qnartera, 
220; onndamned by WaaUngton, 

with maUneera, 
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PhfflpM, Mtty, teM laf»«ftdr of 
WMhlngtoo with, i. W, 100. 

FUUipi, Q«naral, oommMifla Brtfeiih 
troops in Tizginift, L SOS ; daatb of, 
30S. 

Flckoiinf, Ck>loool, voMm ttx V»- 
tioiia,U. 04. 

Pldkorii^, Ilmo«h7» l*^^ o< Wadi- 
ington to, on Fnnoli BaTolntton, iL 
140; on falhin of Bpaniih nogotift- 
tioDO, 106; rooaUt WMhingtom to 
Pliiladdiphia to raoeiro Fanoliet let- 
ter, 196; saoeMde Bandolpii, 246; 
letters of Weehington to, on party 
goremment, 247 ; appealB to Waah- 
ington againat Adama'a reveraal of 
Hamilton'a rank, 286; letters of 
Waahii«ton to, 292, 924 ; oritioiaes 
Washington aa a oommonplace per- 
son, 907. 

Pinokney, Ohsrles O., kttw of Wash- 
ington to, ti.90 ; appointed to socoeed 
Monroe as minister to Ttanoe, 214 ; 
refused reoeptlon, 284 ; sent on spe. 
oial commission, 284; named by 
Washington aa gaMral,286; aooepts 
without oomplaint of Hamilton's 
Uglier rank, 290; WasUngton'a 
friendship with, 968. 

Fincknsy, Tliomaa, aent on apeoial 
misdon to C^iain, iL 166; nnsno- 
oessfol st first, 166; snoeeeds in 
making » good trsalgr, 167; credit 
of hia exploit, 168; letter of Wai^ 
ington to, 82S. 

Pitt, WilliaiB, hia oondnot of Trenoh 
war, L 96, 94. 

Prinooton, haMle of, L 181-8. 

Privateeia, sent ovt hy Washingtoni 
LliSO. 

•'Protection*' fairorad in the Atit 
OoQgrsss, iL llS-116; argnmsnta of 
Hamilton for, 114, lift; of Wash- 
ington, 116-122. 

ProvinolaliBn of Amerloaas, L 196; 
with regard to foreign ofloera, 198, 
284, 260-262; with fegvd to for. 
dgn poUtioa, iL 181, 182, 168, 2S7, 
26S. 

Plltnaa^ Israel, esoapeswil^ dittoolly 
from Hew Tork, L 169; faUs to 
help Washington at TMnton, 180; 
waned to datond the Hudson, 196 ; 



tolls Wasidaglon 



ington, 
iL874. 



of Borgoynsv 
, 211 ; reboked by Wash- 



217; 



Rahii, OounnL, defeated and kfflad 
atTranton,L181. 

Bandiiiph, I Mf*np^ , letter of Wasb> 
ington to, ii. 80, 89; relattons wiyi 
Washington, 64; appointed attOT' 
nsy-general, 64; his oharaotsr, 64» 
66; a friend of the Oonsfeitatlon, 
71 ; o pp oees a bank, 110; letter of 
Washington to, on proteetiv« boon- 
ties, 118 ; drafts nentesUty prookr 
matton, 147 ; TaeHlatea with ngaid 
to Genet, 164 ; axgnes that United 
8tatea ia bound by French allianoa, 
170; so o oee d s Jefferson aa seova- 
tsryof stste, 184; directed to pva- 
pare a remonsbranoe against bg- 
Udi "ptorftrion <nder,*' 186; op- 
posed to Jay trsaty, 188 ; letter of 
Waahington to, on conditional ratl- 
floatlon, 189, 191, 192, 194 ; goOly, 
apparently, from Fanchet letter, of 
ooRapt pnottoes, 196; his posHien 
not a canae for Washhigton'S sign- 
ing treaty, 196-200; reoetfes Fan- 
chet letter, reaigna, 201 ; hia per- 
sonal honesty, 201 ; his dieoredita- 
ble oerelossnsss, 202; fairiy 
by Washington, 206, 204; his 
plainta against Wssliington, 208; 
letter of Waahington to, conoening 
Monroe, 218; at first a Fedonlist» 
246. 

Bsndolph, John, on eszly disqipsar- 
anee of Tiiginia colonial oodsty, 
L16. 

Bawdon, Lord, commands BrtUik 
f cross in Sooth, too distant to hsip 
OomwalUa, L 804. 

Beed, JoeeId^ letten of Waahii«toB 
to, L 161, 200. 

Bevdntlon, War of, fonaesn by 
WaaUngton, L 120, 122; Lexington 
and Ooncord, 188; Banker mi, 
186; alege of Boston, 187-164; or- 
ganiaatlon of army, 189-142; 
tiona faiHew York, 148; 
of Canada, 148, 144; qnastion m to 
tieatmsut of prlaoners, 146-148; 
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of BritUb defMt, 154, 165; 
iMr N«w York, 161-177 ; 
for attsmptod defoiiM of 
Brooklyn, 168, 164; tettto of Long 
UUuid, 164-166; eaoapo of Amor- 
icttii, 166; Bttait at Kip*i Bay, 
168; at Kliig*s Bridge, 170; aft 
Fvof *8 Point, 178 ; battle of White 
Flalna, 178; at Ohatterton Hill, 
174; ea|itiiTe of Forte Washington 
and Lee, 174, 176 ; poreait of Waaik- 
ington into New Jeney, 175-177; 
svtirement of Howe to New Tork* 
177 ; battle of Trenton, 180, 181 ; 
oampaign of Princeton, 181-188; 
ita brilliancy, 188; Philadelphia 
oampaign, 194-202 ; Britlah maioh 
aorooB Hew Jeney prevented by 
Washington, IM; sea T<^yage to 
Deteware, 196 ; battle of the Bran- 
dywfaie, 196-198 ; oanaes for defeat, 
196; defeat of Wayne, 196; Phila- 
delphia taken by Howe, 199 ; battle 
of Oennantown, 198; Its slgniil- 
oanoe, 200, 201; Burgoyne*B inva- 
aioo, 206-211 ; Washington's prepa> 
rations for, 204-206 ; Howe's error 
in neglecting to cooperate, 206 ; oap- 
ture of Tioonderoga, 207 ; battles of 
Bennington, Oriskany, Fort Bohoy- 
ler, 210 ; battle of Saratoga, 211 ; 
British repulse at Fort Meroer, 217 ; 
deetmotton of the forts, 217 ; fnit- 
tsUrmishing before Philadelphia, 
Valley Forge, 228-282 ; evaen- 
ation of Philadelphia, 284 ; battle of 
Monmonth, 236-238 ; its effect, 230 ; 
emise and failure of D'Estaing at 
Hewport, 248, 244 ; f aflnre of D'Ks. 
tafaig at Sarannah, 247, 248; stonn- 
iag of Btony Point, 268, 260; Torj 
raids near New Tork, 269; stand- 
still in 1780, 272 ; siege and capture 
of Gharlaston, 278, 274, 276 ; opera- 
tions of French and Americans nsar 
Hewport, 277, 278 ; battle of Gam- 
den, 281 ; treason of Arnold, 281- 
289 ; battle of Cowpens, 801 ; re- 
tareat of Oreene before Ocmwal- 
lis, 802; battle of Quilford Court 
House, 802; suouamful operations 
of Oreene, 802, 808 ; Bontheni oam- 
paign plannsd by Washington, 804- 



811 ; fefato agaioBt Clinton, 806 ; op- 
erations of Oomwallis and Lafayette 
in Urginia, 807 ; nayal supremacy 
secured by Waaliington, 810, 811 ; 
battle of De Oraaae and Oi»Tse 
off Chesapeake, 812; tramqwrt of 
American army to Tirginia, 811- 
818 ; siege and capture of Yorktown, 
815-818 ; masterly <diaraoter of cam- 
paign, 818-820; petty operatloas 
before New York, 326 ; treaty of 
peace, 842. 

Bbee, on Washington's doubts of oqd- 
stltationallty of Bank, U. lia 

Bofainaon, Beverly, speaker of Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses, his 
pUment to Washington, L 102. 

BobinsoB, Colonel, loyelist, L 288. 

Bnmsey, James, the inventor, 
Washington's oourideraUon of Ids 
steamboat, ii. 4. 

Bosh, Benjamin, desoribes Wadilnff- 
ton's ImpresslveneaB, IL 389. 

Butledge, John, letter of Washington 
to, L 281 ; nomination rejected by 
Senate, IL 68; nominated to Su- 
preme Court, 78. 

St. CLiA, AsTiRJB, removed after loai 
of Tioonderoga, L 208 ; appofaited 
to eommand against Indians, IL 94 ; 
receives instrootlons and begins tat- 
pedition, 96; defeated, 96 ; hisohar- 
aoter, 99; fair treatment by Waah- 
ington, 99; popular execration of, 
106. 

St. Pierre, IL de, French governor In 
Ohio, I. 07. 

St. Simon, Count, reinf oroea Lafky- 
ette, L 812. 

Sandwich, Lord, calls all Yankees 
cowards, L 156. 

Saratoga, anecdote oonceming, L 202. 

Savage, Edward, charaoteristlos of 
his portrait of WasUngton, L 18. 

Savannah, siege of, I. 247. 

Scammel, Colonel, amuses WasUng- 
ton, ii. 874. 

Schuyler, PhiUp, aooompanies WaA- 
higton to Boston, i. 186 ; appointed 
mOftary head In New York, 186 ; 
directed by Washington how to 
Bug^yne, 204 ; fails to cany 
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out dinoCkmh 907; i«bot«A,906; 

▼■loe of bU pnpaxstioui, 208. 
Soott, OtaarlM, oonunanda iatpedttlim 

i«iitiut Indlims, IL 95. 
dm powiar, its peoBMltj ■em by Wwh- 

Ingtoii, 1. 288, 80B» 8(M, 808, 810, 

818, 81A. 
flMtknud f ealiag deploMd by W«ib- 

b^ten, U. 223. 
BbMrpe, Ooremor, athn WMbfaagton 

ft oompany, L 80 ; WMhfangtoii*! re- 

pl|y to, 81. 
8baye*e aeb«Ui<in,eoiiiaMnte of Wadi- 

faagtom and Jeflenon upon, U. 26,27. 
Bberman, Boger, makM ■egeeettci !•• 

murk ftboaft WiUdnean, L 220. 
flbUey, Ooi?«nior Willbun, ftdjoeto 

matter of Waddngton** nnk, L 91, 

87. 
abort, wnUam, mtnteter to HoUaad, 

OP oominiarinB regarding opwUgg of 

IDMiarippi, U. 168. 
8fat XTatlooa, make tfttrleftiirtftry toea- 

tiea, U. 88; aUrrwl op by &^Ub, 

M; bat padfled, 04, 101. 
BUfwy, fai YbrgiDbs L 20; iti eril 

•ffecta, lOi ; WaaWngtnn*e attitade 

toward daTea, 106; Ua oondemna- 

tion of tba ^yetena, 106, 107 ; grad- 
ual emancipaftlon faTored, 107, 106. 
Bnitb, Goloiiel, latter of Waahfagton 

to,iL340. 

faatigatfra T»>^iMt« to boatlli- 
., ii. 88, 84, 101; Uooke llliata- 

dppl, 136 ; makM treaty witb Phiok- 

ney opening Miniflaippi, 167, 168 ; 

angered at Jay treaty, 210. 
Bparki, Jared, bia alteratlona of 

Wa8bington*a letteta, il. 887, 888. 
Bpotewood, Alexander, aaka Waabing- 

ton*B opinion of AUon and Sedition 

▲ota,iL287. 
BtanpAot, Waablngton'a opinion of, 

L 118, 120. 
Btark, General, loada atfeaok at.Tk«n- 

ton,L181. 
Mrtea, in tbe Berolattonary war, ap- 

peala of Waablngton to, L 142, 186, 

204,268, 277, 28S, 806, 823, 824,826, 

844; iaane paper mauBy, 268 ; grow 

tired of tbe war, 280 ; abucnod by 

nwrtJniea, 284; tiy to i^peaao aol- 

dieia, 286, 286; tbeir 



oondennedby Waabington,388; IL 
21,28; tbwaxi Indian polity of Oon- 
greei, 88. 

Stepben, Adam, lato in attaddng at 
Gormantown, L 188. 

Stenben, Baron, Waebington'a ivpre- 
oiation of, L 182, 248; drilla IJie 
army at Valley Forge, 282 ; annoyi 
Waablngton by wiabing Ugber oom- 
maod, 248; aent on miaaion to do- 
mand aarrendar of Woatem poeta, 
848; bia wortb reopgnJaed tqr Waab- 
ington, ii. 884. 

Btiriing, Lord, defeated and oaptored 
at Long liland, L ifS. 

Stockton, Xra., letter of WaaUi«ton 
to,iL8«B. 

Stonia, Genoral, teDa atorlea of Wadi- 
fngton^a oloeeneai, Ii. 868, 364. 

Stuart, DaTid, letten of Waablngton 
to, il. 107, 221, 222, 26& 

Btiuut, Gilbert, bia portrait of WaA- 
ington oontraated witb 8ftTage*a, L 
18. 

SoUlTan, Jobn, Ckneral, aorpriaed at 
Long laland, L 165; attaoka at 
Trenton, 180 ; aorpriaed and craabed 
at Brandywlne, 187, 186; onltea 
witb D*Sataing to attack Newport, 
248; angry at D*Eatafa«*a deaar- 
tion, 244; aootbed by Waablngton, 
244; aent againat Indbma, 266, 268. 

Sapreme Oourt, appointed by Waab- 
fa^[ton,iL 72. 

Tavt, , Wnrtnaai of Waabta^iton 

toward, ii. 867. 

Talleyrand, eologlitlo rq»ort to If »- 
poleon on deatb of Waabington, 
L 1, note ; remark on Hamflton, U. 
138; refoaed reoeption by 
lngton,268. 

Tarleton, Sir Banaatre, triee to 
atTorktown,L817. 

Tbatober, Dr., on Waabbigton'a ap- 
pearance wben taking oommand of 
army, L 137. 

Tbomaon, Cbarlea, oompUmented by 
Waabington on retiring from aeo- 
retaryab4» of Continental riingniM, 
iL860. 

Toriea, bated by Waabington, L 166; 
bia raaioni, 157; aotiTe in Hew 
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Yotkt 168; mtppnamd bj Wadi- 
inftoii, 160; in Pbiladdpihift, im- 
pnawd bgr GootiBentil ftnny, 196; 
ibaIw laidi oo fhmtier, 206 ; gtarony 

in BootlMm StitM, 267 ; xaidiimdw 

Tkyon, 269. 
Xnnt, Cm|)tofai, bis Inoompetanoe in 

dealing with Indiani and Fmeh, 

i.72. 
Tnnton, ounpaign of, L 160-183. 
TrumboU, Ooraimor, latter of Waah> 

Ington to, ratuaing to atand for a 

third term, U. 269-271 ; otber let- 

Thnnbull, John, on New »"fi*~i 
army before Boaton, L 168. 

Iknmball, Jonathan, hia meaaage on 
batter goremmant jyralaed by Waah- 
ington, IL 21; lattera to, 42; Waah- 
ington*B friendahip for, 868. 

Tryon, GoTemor, Tory leader in New 
York, L 143 ; hia intriguea atopped 
by Waihington, 168, 169; oonaplrea 
to murder Waihington, 160 ; makes 
raUa fai Oonneotloat, 269. 

Yaubt Fomb, Continental Army at, 
L 228-282. 

Yan Biaam, Jaoob, friend of Law- 
raooe Waabington, tndna Oeorge in 
fencing, L 66; aooompaniea him on 
miadon to Vtenoh, 66. 

Yergennee, reqaeata releaae of Aa- 
giU, 1. 829, 380; letter of Waahfaig- 
ton to, 380; propoaea to aubmlt 
diapoaition of a aobatdy to Waah- 
ingtoii,8a2. 

Ylrginia, aooietj in, before the Boto* 
lotion, L 15-29 ; ita entire change 
aince then, 16, 16 ; popolation, dia- 
tribation, and numben, 17, 18; 
abaenoe of towna, 18; and town 
life, 19; trade and trarel in, 19; 
aodal nIaaiMi 20-24; davea and 
poor whitea, 20; clergy, 21; phmt- 
era and their eatatee, 22; their life, 
22 ; edncaHon, 23 ; habita of gov- 
emhug, 24; luxury and eztraTa- 
ganoe, 26; apparent wealth, 26; 
agieeableneaa of life, 27; arlato- 
eratio ideala, 28 ; vigor of atock, 29 ; 
mwUling to light Trenoh, 71 ; qoar- 
fda with IMnwiddie, 71; thanka 



WadiiBgtoii after hia V^enoh 
peign, 79 ; terxlfled at Braddodk*i 
defbat, 88 ; gitea Waabington com- 
mand, 89; faila to aopport him, 88, 
90, 93 ; bad eoonomio oonditiona in, 
104, 106 ; local government hi, 117 ; 
weidemna Stamp Act, 119 ; adopta 
non-importation, 121 ; oondemna 
Boaton Port Bill, 128 ; aaka ophiion 
of oountiea, 124; ohooaea dele- 
gatea to a ocngreaa, 127 ; praparea 
for war, 182 ; Biitiah **— »r**g" in, 
807, 316-818 ; ratiflea Ocnstitatlon, 
iL 40 ; aril elf eot of free trade iqNm, 
116, 117; nullilloation reeolntiona, 
266; itrength of ita aiiatocnwy, 
8Uk 

Waob, OouraL, in command at Woat 
Point after Amold*a flight, L 286. 

Walker, Benjamin, letter of Waahh^ 
ton to, il. 257. 

Wamn, Jamea, lettera of Waahii^ 
ton to, L 262, iL 118. 

Waabington anoeatry, i. 80-40 ; eariy 
genealogical reaeardhea conoeming, 
80-82; pedigree Anally eatabliahed, 
82; origin of family, 83; variooa 
membera during middle agea, 84; 
on rojpaliat aide in Bn^iah etvH 
war, 34, 86; oharacter of family, 
36; emigration toYirglnia, 86, 86; 
career of WaaUngtona in Ifaiyland, 
87; in Ylrginia hlatory, 38; their 



Washington, Angoatine, fMher of 
Oeorge Waabington, birth, L 86; 
death, 39; character, 80; hia eatate, 
41; ridkniloua part played by in 
Weema*a aneodotea, 44, 47. 

Waabington, Augnatlne, half brother 
of Ctoorge Waabington, keepa him 
after hia father'a death, L 48. 

Waabington, Boabrod, refoaed ap- 
pointment aa attorney by Waaidng^ 
ton, iL 62 ; edacated by him, 870. 

Waihington, George, honora to hia 
memory In FranccL 1 ; in ^Ct^g1^«<^^ 
2; grief in America, 3, 4; general 
admiarinn of hia greatneaa, 4; fta 
aigniflcanee, 6, 6; trlbutea from 
Bngland, 6; from other ooontriee, 
6, 7 ; yet an ** unknown ** man, 7 ; 
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mtnntwMii of knowMg* oomsan- 
ing, 8 ; hM becom* 8iib|60t of mTtht, 
9; deralopmantof theWeenuimyth 
■bout, 10, 11 ; aeoMBlty of a new 
trMtmout of, 12 ; rignfflmnt diflor- 
onoe of real and idoal portnlte of, 
18; bis dlonce regudbug bimMlf, 
14 ; imdorl jing traits, 14. 
Early lAfe. Aoeestiy, 80-41 ;birtb, 
80; (nrigin of Weoms's saeodotss 
about, 41^44; tboir abonzdity and 
•vll nsolts, 46-48; aarly sobooUng, 
48 ; plau to send Urn to saa, 48, 60; 
■tndlea to ba a surrojor, 61 ; bis 
rolaa of bebavim, 02; bis faoDUy 
oonnaetloos witb FiklrfaxaB, 64, 66 ; 
bis friandabip wltb Loid lUrfto, 
66 ; surroTS Faiifax*8 astata, 67, 68, 
09; mada public snrvojor, 00; bis 
Ufa at tbe time, 00, 61 ; influanoad 
bj Vsirftuc*s oultiTation, 02; goaa 
to Wast Indiaa witb bU brotbar, 02 ; 
bas tba ttnall-pox, 08 ; obsarvmtkms 
on tba Toyaga, 63, 04 ; rotons to 
Ylrglnia, 04 ; bacomas guardian of 
his brotbar's daughter, 64. 
iSarviM affakui the Frmuih amd 
Indian*. BeoafTas militarj train- 
ing, 06 ; a military i^pobitmant, 00 ; 
goaa on expedition to treat with 
Fkeneb, 00 ; meets Indians, 07 ; 
deals with Frenob, 07 ; daagen of 
Journey, 08; bis impenonal ao- 
ooont, 09, 70; appointed to com- 
mand force against Frenob, 71, 72 ; 
his anger at neglect of Virginia As* 
■embly, 78; attatto and defeats 
foroa of JumonTille, 74 ; oalled mur- 
derer by tbe Frendi, 74 ; surrounded 
1^ Frenob at Great Meadows, 70; 
surrenders, 70; recklessness of Us 
expedition, 77, 78; effect of ex- 
perience upon, 79 ; gains a Euro- 
pean notorial, 79; thanked by 
Ylrglnia, 79 ; protests agabast Din- 
w]ddie*s organisation of soldiers, 
80; refosas to senre when ranked 
by British ofBoen, 81 ; accepts posi- 
tion on Braddock's staff, 82; bis 
treatment there, 82 ; adrises Brad- 
dock, 84; rebuked for warning 
against surprise, 86 ; bis bntTery hi 
the battle, 80 ; oonduots retreat, 80, 



87; afflectof experiaiweonhim,87; 
declinas to soUdt command of Ylr- 
glnia troops, 88 ; aooepts It whsn 
offered, 88 ; his dlfBrniltiw with As- 
sembly, 89; and with troops, 90; 
settles question of rank, 91 ; writea 
freely in critlciam of g'**'*''"'"**<t^ 
91, 92; retires for rast to ML 
Yamon, 98 ; oflbrs serrioee to Gan- 
eral Forbes, 98 ; Irritated at shvw- 
ness of English, 98, 94; his k>?e 
aflisirs, 96, 90; Journey to Boston, 
97-101 ; at festtTities bi New Toik 
and Philadelphia, 99; meets Martha 
Oustis, 101 ; hl^ wedding, 101, 102 ; 
elected to House of Burgesses, 102 ; 
confused at being thanked by As- 
sembly, 102 ; Us local position, 108 ; 
triea to fsnn his estate, 104; Ua 
management of slaTOs, 106, 100, 108, 
100 ; cares for Interests of cid sol- 
dlan, 100; rebukea a coward, 110; 
cares for education of stepeon. 111 ; 
his funisUng of bouse, 112 ; hunt- 
ing habits, 118-116; pnnishas a 
poacher, 116; participates fa. colo- 
nial and local goremment, 117; 
enters faito society, 117, 118. 
Cmiffreutonai deieffaU /rem Vir- 
gMa, His Inflnanoa in Assembly, 
119; disousaaa Stamp Act with 
Mason, 119; fo raaeas rsMilt to be 
independ e nce, 119; rejoioea at its 
repaal, but notes Deotoratory Act, 
120 ; ready to use f oroe to defend 
colonial rights, 120; pfasunls non- 
importation reedtutlons to Bur- 
gesses, 121 ; abstains from English 
products, 121 ; notes ominous move- 
ments among Indians, 122 ; on good 
terms witb royal govemogs, 122, 
128; observes fast on aocoont of 
Boston Port Bill, 123; has contio- 
veray witb Bryan FiJrfax over Plai^ 
liamoitaiy polioy, 124, 126, 120; 
presides at Fabf ax County meetfa^, 
126 ; declares bimsalf ready for no- 
tion, 120 ; at oouTention of countieai 
offers to march to relief of Boston, 
127; elected to Continental Coa^ 
grass, 127; Us Journey, 128; silent 
in Congress, 129; writes to a Bzlt- 
Ish ofBcar that faid^endence is not 
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dednd, hut war It oettefai, 180, in ; 
iMmvM to Yiigiiite, 182; aids in 
military prapantioiii, 182; hia oplii- 
ion after Conoovd, 188; at ■eoond 
Continental Gongraaa, weara nni- 
form, 134; made commander-in- 
clilef , 134 ; hia modeity and ooomse 
In aoeeptfng poaitlon, 184, 186; po- 
lltloal motlTea for hia ohoioe, 186; 
^iM popolari^, 186 ; hia Joum^ to 
Boaton, 186, 137 ; raoeiTea newa of 
Banker Hill, 186; la raoelTed bj 
Maaaaehnaetta Prorinelal Aawmbly, 
187. 

Commandm' qf the Army. Ttkea 
oommand at Oamhridge, 137; hia 
impieeaion upon people, 187, 138, 
189 ; beglna reorganiaation of army, 
180 ; aaonraa number of troopa, 140 ; 
«ttf oroaa dlaolpline, hia difflcoltiea, 
140, 141 ; foroed to lead Coogreaa, 
1^; to arrange rank of offlcera, 
143 ; organiaea prlTateera, 142 ; dia- 
ooren lack of powder, 143 ; plana 
oampaigna fai Canada and elaewhere, 
143, 144; hia plana of attaok on 
Boaton orermled hy coonoil of war, 
144; wiltea to €h^{e niging that 
oapthrea be treated aa prlaonera of 
war, 146; akil] of hia letter, 146; 
ratorta to Oage'a reply, 147 ; oon- 
tinnea dlqnite with Howe, 148 ; an- 
noyed by inaafflcienoyof prorialoDa, 
149; and by deaertiona, 148; etopa 
q^wrral b e t wee n Virginia and Mar- 
hlehead aoldiera, 148 ; soggeatB ad- 
aiiralty oommltteea, 160; annoyed 
by army oooferaetora, 160 ; and orlt- 
ielana, 161 ; letter to Joaeph Bead, 
161 ; ooonpiea Doroheater Heighte, 
162 ; begina to like New England 
nen better, 162; rejoicea at pro- 
ipeet of a ilght, 168 ; d^artara of 
Britiah dne to hia leadenhip, 164 ; 
aenda troopa immediately to New 
York, 166 ; entera Boaton, 166 ; ez- 
peota a hard war, 166 ; oi^ea upon 
Congreaa the neoeaatty of preparing 
for a long atmggle, 166 ; hia grow- 
ing hatred of Toriea, 166, 167 ; goea 
to New Tork, 167, 168 ; diilloaltiea 
of the aitoation, 168; a uppie aa e a 
Toriea, 160 ; nrfea Congreaa to d«- 

TOL. n. 



elara independanoe, 168, 160; dia- 
0OT«ra and ponlahea a oonapiraoy to 
aaaaaainate, 160 ; inaiata on hia tltla 
in oo r rea p ondenoe with Howe, 161 ; 
Jnatioa of hia poaltion, 162 ; qnieta 
aeotional jealooaiea in army, 162; 
hia mOitaiy inferiority to Britiah, 
163 ; obl%ed by political oonaidera- 
tiona to attempt def^naa of New 
Tork, 163, 164 ; aaanmea oommand 
on Long laland, 164 ; aeea defeat of 
hia troopa, 166 ; aeea plan of Britiah 
fleet to ont off retreat, 166 ; aaeoraa 
retreat of army, 167 ; ezplaina hia 
pfdioy of avoiding a pitohed battle, 
167; anger at flight of militia at 
Klp'a Bay, 168 ; again aecnrea aafe 
retreat, 168 ; aeonrea alight advan- 
tage in a akirmlah, 170; oontinvea 
to orge Congreaa to action, 170, 171 ; 
aoooeaa of hia latteca in aeouring a 
permanent army, 171 ; aorpilaed by 
adTaaoe of Britiah fleet, 172 ; morea 
to White Flaina, 173; blooka Brit- 
iah adTanoe, 174 ; adviaea abandon- 
ment of American forta, 174 ; Uamea 
himaelf for their oaptnre, 176 ; laada 
Himiwiaiiiwy ftimy tfaroogh Now Jer- 
aey, 176; makea vain m>pea]a for 
aid, 176 ; reeolTea to take the often- 
alTe, 177 ; deaperateneaa of hia alta- 
ation, 178 ; pledgea hia eatate and 
priTate fortune to raiae men, 178 ; 
ordera diaregarded by oflloera, 180 ; 
croaaea Delaware and oapturea Hea- 
aiana, 180, 181 ; haa diiBculty in re- 
tainfav aoldiera, 181 ; repnlaea Com- 
wallia at Aaaonpink, 181 ; outwita 
Comwallia and wtna battie at Piinoa> 
ton, 182 ; excellenoe of hia atrategy, 
183 ; effect (rf this campaign in ear- 
ing BeTolution, 183, 184 ; withdrawa 
to Morriatown, 186 ; fluotuationa in 
aiae of army, 186; hia determina- 
tion to keep the fleld, 186, 187 ; orit- 
loiaed by Congreaa for not flghting, 
187 ; hampered \fy Congreaaional 
interferenoe, 188 ; iaauaa proclama* 
tion requiring oath of aUegianoa, 
188 ; attacked in Congreaa for ao 
doing, 188; annoyed by Congrea> 
aional altarationa of rank, 188 ; and 
by foreign military adTanturara, 
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191 ; Tslne of bit w r fio w fai np- 
liiiiMlnfl tbam, 198; hb Amarioiii 
faalingB, 191, 198 ; wama Congnas 
in Tain that Howa maana to attack 
Philadalphla, 198; bafllaa Howa'a 
adTanoa aoroat Naw Jeraey, 196 ; 
laaniinff of fct* aaOlng, nuurohaa to 
dafand Philadelphia, 196 ; offara bat- 
tla at Bramdywina, 198, 197 ; oat- 
fanaralad and bai^an, 197; lalUaa 
army and praparaa to flf ht again, 
196 ; pravantad by atonn, 199 ; at- 
tacka Britlah at Qwmantown, 199 ; 
dafeatad, 200 ; azpoaaa Umaalf fai 
batUa, 200 ; real aaooaaa of hia ao- 
tion,201; daapiaed by SBg]id^ 202 ; 
foraaaaa danger of Borgoyne^a in- 
TaaioD, 208; aanda fautroetiona to 
Schvylar, 204; wgaa oaa of Haw 
■iigiMwi and Naw York mUitia, 804; 
dnada northam advanoa of Howa, 
206 ; datenninea to hold him at all 
baaarda, 206, 207 ; not caat down by 
loaa of Tloondaroga, 207; urgaa 
Now Bngland to riaa, 206 ; anda all 
poaatUla troopa, 206 ; ratnaaa to ap- 
point a oomiaandar for Northani 
army, 206; hia probabla r aaio n i , 
209 ; oontinaea to aand anggaationa, 
810; ilightad by Oataa aftar Bui^ 
goyna*B anirendar, 211 ; riaa of op- 
poaitlon in Ckmgreaa, 212; arouwa 
ffl-faaiing by hia franknaaa, 212, 
213 ; diatmatad by Samoa! and John 
Adama, 214; by othan, 214, 216; 
formation of a plan to aappUmt him 
by Gataa, 216; oppoaad by Cktos, 
MUHin, and Conway, 216*, 216; 
angara Oonway by praranting hia 
incraaaa in rank, 216; ia rafoaad 
troopa by Gataa, 217; dafanda and 
loaaa Dalawara forta, 217; refoaaa 
to attack Howa, 218; pr opari a ^ of 
lila aotkm, 219; baooinaa awara of 
cabal, 280 ; alarma tfaam by allowing 
extent of hia knowledge, 221 ; at* 
tacked bttterly in Congraaa, 222; 
inaolted by Oataa, 223 ; rafoaaa to 
raaign, 224 ; rafaaaa to notloe cabal 
publicly, 224; oomplaina privately 
of dight auppott from Pennqrhrania, 
226; eontinaaa to pnah Gataa for 
eKpianationB,226; ragaina oom|^lata 



control after coQapaaof cabal, 296, 
827 ; wlthdrawa to Valley Vorga, 287; 
deiperaticn of hia altnatlcn, 228; 
orltioiaed by FMmq^ltania lagiato- 
tora for going into winter qnartata, 
229; Ua Utter reply. 229; hia 
banding raeohiticn, 830 ; oontini 
to nrge improremanta In army or* 
ganiaation, 231 ; managaa to hold 
army together, 282; aanda Lafay- 
ette to watch Philadelphia, 238; 
daterminea to light, 234; checked 
by Lee, 284 ; porniea OUntifcon, 286 ; 
ordera Lee to attack Britiah 
guard, 236 ; dlaoorara hia foroa 
treating, 286; rabokea Lee 
paniahM him, 836, 237; takee 
mand and etopa latieat, 887; va- 
polaae Britiah and aaminua oOao- 
dTC, 238 ; Boccaas doe to hia wofk 
at Yall^ Forge, 280 1 
Fmcfa aUianoa, 241; haa to 
front dllBoalty of managing alHaa, 
241, 242; welcomea D'Xataing, 218 ; 
obliged to quiet rectlminaticn after 
Newport faUnre, 944; hto letter to 
BalUran, 244 ; to Lafhyetta, 246 ; to 
D*BBtalng,246 ; tact and good elleot 
of hia lettera, 246 ; offera to ooSp»> 
rate in an attack on New York, 947 ; 
fomlahea admirable an g g eat icna to 
D'Brtaing, 247; not daaalad by 
French, 248 ; objecta to glTtng tank 
to foreign offloera, 248, 249 ; oppoaea 
tranaf er of Steuben from inipentnc 
ahip to the Une, 248 ; hia thcnra^lj 
American poattlcn, 260 ; aboanea of 
prorinciality, 8B1, 868; a "*****■' 
leader, 282; oppoaae iBTaaiea off 
Canada, 268 ; f creaaea danger of Ite 
recapture by Franoa, 264, 285 ; hia 
<dear nnderatanding of nanoh mo- 
tivaa, 266, 256; rejoioea in condi- 
tion of patriot caoae, 267 ; foroeeaa 
rain to army In financial trooblea, 
266; haa to appeaaa mutintaa among 
unpaid troopa, 288 ; appeala to Oob- 
greea, 269 ; urgaa aleotion of batter 
delegatea to CcogTeaa, 989; angry 
with apecnlatora, 260, 261 ; fnllllty 
of hia efforta, 881, 868; hia Inoreaa 
ing alarm at aodal damoraMiattnn, 
888; afltoot of Ua aaBitlona, 
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eoneeali idi dooHi of the npanoh, 
2M ; witcliM New York, 284 ; kMps 
dreading an XngliBh «*««r*^, 26S ; 
Ubon with Oongiwa to f onii % 
nK¥j, 906 ; plana eocpeditioa to ohaa- 
tiae Indiana, 206 ; raaliflea that thinga 
an at a atandatiU in tho North, 267 i 
aaaa dangw to lie in the BouUi, but 
detarminea to remain himaelf near 
Kew Tork, 267 ; not oonaolted by 
CoQgreaa in naming general for 
Soathem army, 268; plana attadk 
OB Stony Point, 268 ; hatred of ibt- 
aging methoda of Britiah war£Mre, 
270 ; agafak haa great diAcnltiea fai 
winter quartera, 270 ; unable to aot 
on off enaiTe in the aprlng, 270, 272 ; 
unable to help Sooth, 272 ; adTlaea 
abandonment of Oharleaton, 278; 
leama of arriTal of Freneh aimy, 
274 ; plana ft number of enterpriaee 
with it, 27S, 276; refu8eB,eTBn after 
loaa of Oharleaton, to abandon Hnd- 
aon, 276; weloomea Boohambean, 
277 ; writee to Oongreaa againat too 
optimiatie feelinga, 278, 270; haa 
extreme diiBoulty hi holding army 
together, 280 ; urgea IVenoh to at- 
tack New Toik, 280; aenda Mary- 
land troopa South after Oamden, 
281; arrangea meeting with Ro- 
^^hamhean at Haitf otd, 262 ; popu- 
lar enthuaiaam over him, 288 ; goea 
to Weat Potait, 284; anrprlaed at 
Aznidd'a abaenoe, 284 ; leaina of hie 
treacfaeiy, 284, 286 ; hia cool be- 
havior, 286 ; hia real f eeUnga, 286 ; 
hia oonduet toward Andr6, 287 ; ite 
Jnatioe, 287, 288; hia opinion of 
Arnold, 288, 288 ; hia reaponaibility 
in the ganeral breakdown of the 
Oongreaa and army, 290 ; obliged to 
quell food mutiniea hi army, 291, 
292; diiBeultyof 8itttatlon,292; hia 
infloenoe the aalTation of army, 293 ; 
hia gre a tne a a beat ahown in thia 
way, 293; rebokaa Oongreaa, 294; 
appointa Chreene to command South- 
ern army, 296 ; aenda Knox to con- 
fer with atate goremora, 296; ae- 
eurea temporary reUef for army, 
; aeee ttie real defect ia in weak 
urges adoption 



of Artiolea of Oonfederation, 917 ; 
worka tot improfementa in eieen- 
tire, 298, 299 ; atiU keepe a Southern 
moffwnmiA in mind, 801 ; unaUa to 
do anything throof^ Im^ of nnTal 
power, 303; rebnkea Lund Waab* 
ington for entertaining Biitiah at 
Kt. Temon, 803 ; atill unable to 
ilght, 804 ; triea to frighten OUnton 
into remaining in New York, 806 ; 
aucceeda with aid of Rochambeau, 
806; ezplaina hia plan to Freneh 
and to Oongreaa, 806; leama of Do 
Oraaae'a approach, preparea to naofo 
South, 806; wiftea to De Graaae to 
meet him in Oheaapeake, 308 ; ieara 
n premature peace, 806; pecuniary 
difieultiee. 809: aba<dnte need of 
oomrnend €i aea, 810; porauadea 
De Benaa to Join De GraaM, 811 ; 
atarta on march for Gheeepeaka, 
811 ; hampered 1^ lack of auppllaa, 
812 ; and by threat of Oongreaa to 
reduce army, 818; paaaee throogh 
Mt. Yemon, 814 ; auc c eeda In per* 
auading De Graaae not to abandon 
Urn, 815 ; bealegea Oorawallia, 815 ; 
aeea oaptare of redonbta, 316; ve- 
cdTee aurrendar of Oomwallia, 317 ; 
admirablaatnitegyand managMnent 
of campaign, 318 ; hia peraonal in- 
Unenoe the canae of auoceaa, 818; 
eapeoially hia uae of tlie fleet, 
819 ; hia management of OomwalUB 
through Lafayette, 819 ; hia boU- 
neaa in tranaf erring army away from 
New York, 820; doee not loee hia 
head orer victory, 321 ; urgee De 
Graaae to repeat aoooeaa againat 
Oharleaton, 822 ; ratona north, 822; 
aaddened by death of Cuatia, 822 ; 
ocntinuBe to urge Oongreea to ao- 
tiCB, 828; writee lettera to the 
Statea, 828 ; doea not expect Aig- 
llah aurrendar, 824 ; urgee renewed 
▼Igor, 824 ; pofaata out that war ao- 
toally contfaraea, 826 ; uxgea not to 
give up army ontQ peeoe ia actually 
aecured, 825 ; failure of hia appeala, 
896; reduced to inactivity, 826; 
angered at nmrder of Huddy, 897 ; 
threatena Oarleton with retaliation, 
; releaiaa Ai^giU at requaat of 
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YngeantB and ordtf of Oaiigitw, 
8SB, 830 ; dimtlai™ ondit, 880 ; Jw- 
tiflostiOD of hifl bduiTlor, 880 ; hli 
toBderneu toward tin Mldlon, 881 ; 
jealoa«7 of OongreM toward Idm, 
882; wama Ckngraaa of daofsr of 
fnrthor norlaot of army, 838, 884; 
takaa oontrol of mntiiMMia mov»- 
mant, 336; hia addr«M to tbe aol- 
dian, 386; tta affaot, 886; mova- 
mant amoog aoldiaca to maka hfan 
dictator, 387 ; rapUaa to rorolntioii- 
aiy propoiala, 887 ; raalitj of tha 
daogar, 888; oanaaa for hia bah»> 
▼lor, 840, 841 ; a friand of atrong 
gOTammant, but doTold of paraowal 
aBBbition, 242 ; ohaf aa vndar dalaj 
to dliband army, 848; triaa to 
laonra Waatarn poata, 843; makaa 
a jonmay through New York, 848 ; 
gHaa Congreai aroallant but ftttfla 
adTfaM, 844; iaanaa olrcular latter 
to goramora, 344 ; andfarawall ad- 
draaa to anay, 845; antara Naw 
York after departure of Britfah, 
846 ; hlB farewell to hl» oOoan, 
815 ; adjoata hia aoooonta, 846 ; ap- 
peara before Oongraaa, 847 ; FMnoh 
aoooant of hia aotlon, 847 ; makaa 
apeeoh raajgnlng oommiaaioii, 848, 
848. 

In SeHremaiU. Batama to Xt. 
Yernon, U. 1 ; triaa to reanma old 
Hf e, 2 ; giTea op hvnting, 2 ; pur- 
aoad l^ lion-himtera and arttatBi 
8; orerwhalmad with ooReapoodr 
anoe, 8 ; raoelTaa lettera from So- 
itype, 4; from oranka, 4; from ofr 
eera, 4; his ahara in Sooiaty of 
Olnciimati, 4 ; managea hia eatata, 
6 ; Tlaita Weatem laada, 5; family 
carea, 6, 6; oontiiiiiaa to haye la- 
tereat in pnblio afliyia, 6; advliea 
OoBgreaa regarding peace eatabUah- 
mant,6; nigaa aoqnlaltion of Weat- 
em poata, 7; hia broad national 
TlewB, 7 ; atone In realiiing fotora 
graatneaa of ooontiy, 7, 8 ; appra* 
dataa importanoa of tiia Weat, 8; 
nigea darelopmant of inland naTlp 
gation, 9 ; aaka Jaflaraon'a aid, 9, 
10; laya canal aohame before Ylr- 
ginia lagialatnra, 10 ; hlaaigumanta, 



10; troubled by offer of atook, 11 s 
naea it to endow two aohoda, IS ; 
idgniflcanca of hia aohema, 12,18; 
hia political pui poaaa in binding 
Weat to Xaat, 13 ; wilUi« to laav* 
lOaaiaBippi oi oaed for thia pnrpoaat 
14, 16^ 16; feela need af Unnar 
wion duibig Berolntlon, 17; hia 
aignnenta, 18, 19; hia inflnanea 
atarta moramant for rafoim, 20; 
oonUnnea to nrge It dozing ratlra- 
nent, 21 ; f o r aa a aa iliaaataii of oa»- 
federatioB, 21 ; nrgaa impost aohame, 
22 ; «wndemna action of Statea, 22^ 
28, 25; famn conunerdal agree- 
ment b etw e en Kaiylaad and Tir- 
ginia, 28; atong by contempt of 
foreign powers, 94 ; his aigonmnta 
for a national gOTemmant, 94; 
pointa oat deaigna of England, 25 ; 
worka againat paper money craao 
in Statea, 26 ; hia opinion of 8Im^*8 
rebellion, 26; his poaition con- 
traatad with JefDBraon*a, 2T ; infla- 
ence of hia lettera, 28, 29 ; ahrinka 
from participating in Federal oon- 
▼entlon, 29; elected miaalmoaaly, 
80; rafoaaa to go to a faeUa con- 
vention, 80, 81 ; itnaQy makaa vp 
hia mind, 81. 

In tks FddereU Com mM am . 
flpeech attribated to Waahingtan by 
XoRla on dotlaa of delagataa, 81, 
82; dbcaan to preaide, 88; takaa 
no part in debate, 84 ; hia faflweno 
in conTentlon, 84, 85 ; deapaln of 
Bocceaa, 85; algnathaConatltatiOQ, 
86; worda attributed to him, 86; 
aHant aa to Ida thoiighta, 86, 87; 
aaea dearly danger of faHnra to 
ratify, 87 ; triaa at ilrat to act i»- 
diffarenUy, 88 ; beglna to wonk ftor 
latiflcation, 88; writea lettera to 
Tarlooa people, 88, 89; droolatea 
copiea of *«Federa]i8t,** 40; aavea 
ratiflcation in Yirginia, 40 ; ugaa 
electica of FederaUaba to Congraaa, 
41 ; racelTea general raqoeat to a^ 
capt praaidenQy, 41 ; hia objeetionay 
41, 42 ; dreada failure and reapoo- 
aiUUty, 42; elected, 42 ; hia Joiir- 
My to New York, 49-46 ; ipeechaft 
Alasandrla, 43; popular racapHott 
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•kaU pointo, 44, 46; hU feettoga, 
40; Us tauHigiuatioii, 46. 
PftatdenU. Hit qMeoh to Con- 
gMM, 48 ; urges no speciflo polioy, 
48,49; bis wdemn f odinga, 48 ; hi* 
aober tIow of uxjiMMlMaw of aita»- 
tiOD,50; qnwtlon of hia titlo, 02; 
amngoB to eommunlcaito willi San- 
ate by writing, 63, 68 ; diaouaaaa 
aoolal efeiqiiatte, 68; takaa middle 



gnmnd, 64; wiadom of hia aetion, 
65; ctttloianu bj Demooiata, 66, 
66; aoooaed of monarobioal lean- 
inga, 66, 67; famlHairiaea bbnielf 
with work already aooompUabed 
voder Gonfederstion, 68; bla bnai- 
iMBbabita,68 ; lefoaee apeoial priTi- 
legaa to Frenob mbilater, 60, 60; 
aUll of bia reply, 60, 61 ; aoUoMed 
lor oflloe, 61 ; bJa Tiewa on appoint- 
ment, 62 ; faTora friends of Cooatt- 
tution and old aoldiera, 02 ; anoceea 
of bla appolntmenta, ^ ; aelecta a 
oablnet, 64 ; bia regard for Knox, 66; 
for MoiTia, 06 ; bla aklll in obooeing, 
66 ; bia appreciation of Hamilton, 
67 ; bla groonda for obooeing Jeffer- 
aon, 68; bia oontraat with Jailer* 
eon, 60; bia cboloe % mistake in 
policy, 70 ; bla partisan obaracter- 
iatloa, 70, 71; ezdndea anti-Vede- 
nliats, 71; nomlnatee Joatioea of 
Supreme Coort, 72 ; tbeir party 
ebaraoter, 78 ; iUneas, 78 ; Tiatta tbe 
Baatem Statea, 78; bia reaaona, 
74; atira popular entbualaam, 74; 
snubbed by Hancock in Massarbur 
aetta, 76; aocepta Hanoock'a apo- 
logy, 75 ; importance of bia action, 
76 ; aoooess of Journey, 76 ; opens 
OongresB, 78, 79 ; liis speecb and iba 
recommimdatlons, 81 ; bow far car- 
ried out, 81-68 ; national obaracter 
of fbe apeecb, 83 ; bis fltnees to 
deal wttb Indiana, 87; bia polligr, 
88; eppdnta commisalon to trsat 
with Oreeka, 90 ; aaoilbea its failure 
to Speniab intrigue, 00; soce o eds 
by a personal intenriew in mak- 
ing treaty, 91 ; wiadom of bis pol- 
icy, 92; orders an expedition against 
Western Indians, 93 ; angered at its 
tMlBre,9#; and at oondnot of fn»> 



94; pnpatea St. Olalr'a 
espediticn, 96; wama againat am- 
boab,96; hopeefordeclatTereaulta, 
97; leamaof St 01air*a defeat, 97 ; 
bia aelf-oontrol, 97 ; bla outburst of 
againat St CUdr, 97, 96; 
bia ieeUnga, 96; treata 
St Glair Uadly, 99 ; detezminea on 
a aeccod campaign, 100; selecte 
Wayne and otker ofllcera, 100} trice 
to aacura peaoe witb tribee, 101 ; 
efforta pterented by Bogliah influ- 
ence, 101, 102 ; and in Soutb by 
oondnot of Geofgia, 106; general 
resnlts of bis Indian policy, 104; 
popular miauwderstandlngs and ciit- 
kism, 104, 106 ; favors aseompticn 
of atate debts by tbe gofonunent, 
107, 108; satiaOed witb bargabi be- 
tween Hamilton and Jefferaon, 106; 
bia reqwctfol attitude toward Gen- 
atttutlon, 109 ; aika opAnlona of cabi- 
net on oonstitutlonality of bank^ 
110; signs bffl cfeating it, 110; lea- 
sons for bis decision, HI ; aup- 
porta HamDton'a flnandal polioyt 
112 ; Bupporta Hamilton*a viewa on 
protection, 116^ 116; appredatee 
era economic co n di t ion of Virginia, 
116, U7; aeaa neoe«ity for self- 
sufBdent indnatiiaa in war time, 
117; urgee protection, 118, 119, 
120; bia purpoee to build up na- 
tional feeling, 121; approTea na- 
tional exdse tax, 122, 128; doee 
not reallae unpopularity of method, 
123; reedy to modltybut inaistson 
obedience, 124, 125 ; lasoes procb^ 
mation against rioters, 125; since 
Fannaylirania frontier continues re- 
bellious, Isanea aecond proclamation 
tbraatening to uae force, 127 ; caDs 
out the mOitia, 127 ; bis adyloe to 
leadera and troopa, 128 ; importance 
of Washington's flrmnass, 128 ; bis 
good judgment and patience, 180; 
deoidee aueceas of the central au- 
thority, 180; early adTOcaoy of 
aeparaiicn of United Statea from 
E ur opean pcUtloa, 138 ; studies sitii- 
ation, 184, 136 ; sees importance of 
binding Weat with Baatem Statae, 
135 ; aeea neoeaatty of good relationa 
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wifh BDi^iiid, 187 ; aaHiorim Morris 
to ■ovnd Boi^bnid Mtoaxohuige of 
wrintiihw and ft oonmwoiftl treotyi 
187 ; not dU*ari)ed hy BritLOi Ud 
wiMtMi* *- 138 : iiioooods in Mteb» 
ifahiwir dfidoniatio nlttttono. 188: 
eorlj f OTOMOO daofer of exoMt in 
Fmoh BoTolntloB, 189, 140 ; ftateo 
• poUoy of itriot nontnltty, 140, 
143| 148 ; difflonlftiM of bio ■tto*- 
tion, 143 ; ob|eoti to MtloD of N*- 
tloiial ftiUHiiUlj on tobaoooMid oil, 
144; donioo r oportod reqaMk by 
Uttltod Btatoo thrt Ekig land medip 
•to with Indiana, 14B; annonnoea 
navtnJi^ in oaae of a Kur upa aa 
war, 146 ; inatmota oatrfnat to pre- 
pare a neotrality prodamation, 
147 ; importanoe of thia atop not 
understood at tfane, 148, 149 ; fote- 
aaaa ooming ditteoltloa, 140, 100 ; 
aoto oantiooaly toward imigr^, 
ISl; oontrast with Ganet, 162; 
greats him ooldlj, 168; ordars 
stops taken to prevent Tlolatlona 
of neatrality, 188, 164; rettrea to 
Mt Yemon for leat, 164; on re* 
taming finds Jeflbraon haa al- 
lowed Uttle Sarah to aao^pe, 166; 
wrttea a sharp noto to JefEerson, 
166; anger at eso^w, 107; takea 
matters out of JeiBerson*s hands, 
187; determines on asking reoall of 
Genet, 168 ; rerokes exeqoatnr of 
Dnplaine, Franoh oonaol, 160; In- 
•Dlted by Genet, 160, 160; rsfoses 
to deny Jay*s oard, 160 ; vj^ald by 
popular feeling, 160 ; hiaannoyanoe 
at the epiaoda, 160; obliged to 
t each Ameri oa n peopto self -respeet, 
162, 168; deala with tronbles in. 
olted by Genet to the West, 162, 
168 ; qrmpathiiea with frontiers^ 
men, 168; oomprehenda valne of 
MissiaBippl, 164, 166 ; sends a oom- 
miarion to Msdild tonagotiato about 
free nsrigaitlon, 166; later aanda 
Thomaa Finokney, 166 ; deq^alra of 
s n eoem, 166 ; apparent oonttet be- 
tween FreiMdi tieatl sa and neutral- 
ity, 160, 170 ; Talne of Washing- 
ton's polky to TBngland, 171 ; in 
spito of BDiland's attttuda, intonda 






to keep peaoe, 177 ; wiahea to 
Hamaton aa envoy, 177 ; after hb 
lefosal appolnto Jay, 177; fears 
that Hnghmd faitends war, 178; de- 
termlnea to be prepared, 178 ; mgea 
upon Jay the ahaolttto neffissUj! of 
IBngland*a giving up Western poata, 
179; diswtisfled with Jay treaty 
batwllliQgtoiignit,184; in doubt 
aa to meanhig of oonditional ratifl- 
oatton, 184; protosta againat A^ 
Hah "provislcn order "and rafoaaa 
1 186 ; meeto uproar againat 
188; determtoea to 
rign, 189; answers resolutiona of 
Beaton town meeting, 190 ; lefuaea 
to abandon hla Judgment to popular 
ootory, 190; distlngnishes tempo- 
rary from permanent feeling, 191 ; 
isara efDeot of escltement upon 
Fkenoh gorerupent, 192; Uavlew 
of dangers of oltoatlon, 198, 194; 
reoaDedto Philadelphia by caMnat, 
196; reoeltee toteroepted oorre- 
spondenoe of Itoehet, 196, 196 ; his 
oourse of aoUon already determined, 
197, 196; not hiiluenoed \gj the 
Flnohet letter, 196; erldenoe of 
thia, 190, 200; roaaons for rati^jing 
before ahowing letter to Bandolph, 
199, 900; algna treaty,201 ; evidenoe 
that he did not aaorifloe Randolph, 
901, 902; ffcimeas of hia aotion, 
908 ; rafuaee to reply to Bandolph*s 
attadk, 204; resaons for signing 
treaty, 206; justlAed in oourse of 
ttane, 206 ; refuses on oonatttutional 
givuuda the oall of repteaentathree 
for doouments, 206; Inslsto on in- 
dependence of treaty-maUng by 
eseoutbe and Senate, 209; over- 
oomea hoatile majority to House, 
210; wiiOiea ICadiaon to anooeed 
Morria at Fftris, 211 ; appotota Moo- 
roe, 216 ; hla mistake to not ap- 
pototing a polittoal supporter, 212 ; 
disgusted at Monroe's behavior, 
818, 814; reoaUs Monroe and ap> 
poliito 0. O. Ftodknoy, 214; an- 
gered at nenoh policy, 214; his 
contempt for Monroe's self-Jnstifl- 
oatton, 216, 216 ; review of foreign 
polloy, 216-219; his guiding prinaU 
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pie iMttonal indspoidMMM, 216 ; tnd 
alMtcnttai fnuk XuropMn poUtiot, 
317; dadi«fl peftoe and tiiiM for 
growtii« 217, 218; wldiM dtvtlop- 
iiiAiit of tlM Wort, 218, 219 ; wi»- 
dom of hi« poUoy, 219 ; oouldon 
partieo diBgorooi, 220 ; bat e h o o m 
OttUnet from Fedonliflta, 220 ; pr»* 
pwed to undergo orittotam, 221; 
willingneM to bew it, 221 ; dediw 
to loom pablio feeling, bytrsvok, 
221,222; feeietliat body of people 
wiU mp pofft natinnal gover n ment, 
222; Moe end deptovee oeottonal 
£eelfagi in tbe Sooth, 222, 228 ; ob- 
jeete to nttenmoee of newepapere, 
228; etUoked bj "Netlonel Ge- 
■ette,** 227; zeoeiTee etteoke on 
Hamilton from Jeffenom and hia 
frfenda, 228, 229 ; aenda obargea to 
Hamilton, 229 ; made amdona by 
aigna of party diviaion, 229; nrgea 
both Hamilton and JeflerMm to 
oeeae quarrel, 280, 231 ; dread a an 
open dirialon in oabinet, 282; de- 
airooB to role without perty, 288; 
aooompUahea feat of keeping both 
aeozetariea in oabinet, 238 ; keepa 
oonfldence in Hamilton, 284 ; mrged 
by all partiea to aooept preaidflnQy 
i«ata,286; willing to be leOected, 
285; pleaaed at nnanimoaa tote, 
286; Ua eaily fanmnnity from at- 
taoka, 287 ; later attaoked by Fre- 
neen and Baohe, 288 ; regarda op- 
poattion aa dangerooa to ooontry, 
289; aaaerta hia intention to diare- 
gard them, 240; hia anooaaa in 
Genet affair, 241; dlagoited at 
•<demooi«tio " aooietiea, 242 ; thinka 
they fomented Whiakey Rebellion, 
942 ; denomioea them to Oongreia, 
948; efleot of hia lemarka, 244; 
aoooaed of tyranny after Jay 
treaty, 244 ; of embeialement, 246 ; 
of sriatoonu^, ^ ; realiie^ that 
he mnat oompoee oabinet of ayme 
pathiaera, 246 ; zecoaatmota it, 246 ; 
atatee determinafeion to gorem by 
party, 247; dlgfated by Houae, 247 ; 
leftaea a third term, 248 ; pobUahea 
Varewdl Addreaa, 248 ; hia JoatiA- 
oattOB for 80 doliig, 248; hia wiae 



advice, 949; addreaa attaoked by 
Demoemti, 200, 251 ; aaeaJled in 
Oongreea by Oilea, 251; reaenta 
<diaige of being a Britiah ormpa^ 
thiaer, 292; Ua aorapoloaaly fair 
oondnot toward Franoe, 258; hia 
reeentBMnt at Bngliah poUoy, 254; 
hia retirement celebrated by the 
oppoaitlon, 255; remarka of the 
"Annwa," 266; foiged lettera of 
Britiah droidated, 267 ; he repodi- 
atea them, 257 ; hia view of oppoil- 
tion,2B9. 

In JBeW rw ne w/ . Begarda Adama'a 
adminiatratioa aa continoatlon of 
hia own, 209; mderatanda Jeffer- 
8on*e attitnde, 269 ; wlahoa generala 
of providonal army to be Vede- 
laliat, 280; doabta fidelity of oppo- 
aition aaaoldieia, 260 ; dreada thefar 
poiaoning mind of army, 261 ; hia 
condemnation of Demoorata, 261, 
262 ; annba Dr. Logan for aeiiiiiH- 
ing an nnoOoial miaaion to France, 
268-286 ; alarmed at Vbrginia and 
Kentucky reecdntiona, 266; nrgea 
Honiy to onNwe YiTglnia reeoln- 
tlOBB, 267; condemna the Frendi 
party aa unpatriotic, 967 ; refneee 
reqneat to atand again for preai- 
denoy, 269 ; oommenta on partieanc 
Bhip of Demoorata, 269; beUevea 
that he would be no better candi- 
date than any other Federaliat, 270, 
271 ; error of e tat em en t that Waah- 
ington waa not a party man, 271, 
272; alow to reUnqniah non-partl- 
aan poeitlon, 272 ; not the man to 
■brink fkom declaring hia poaltloa, 
278 ; beoomea a member of Feder- 
aUet party, 278, 274 ; eager for end 
of term of offloe, 275; hia farewell 
dinner, 275; at Adama*a inaugora- 
tion, 276; popular enthoriaam at 
Philadelphia, 276; at Baltimore, 
277 ; retome to Mt. Yemon, 279; 
deocrlbea hia fhrm life, 278, 279; 
burdened by neoeaeltiee of hoapital- 
tty, 280; account d hia meeting 
with Bernard, 281-288 ; conttained 
intereat in polittoa, 284; aocepta 
comnand of provlaional army, 286; 
eeleota Hamilton, Pinofcney, and 
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pffted ttk Adanui't dbjeetfam to 
Hamilten, 286 ; rsboket Adanui for 
■Itoiing Older of rank of genandi, 
386, 287; not infloaBOwl 1^ in- 
trifDO, 287; onnojod by Adaoui*! 
oonduot, 288 ; trtot to ■DOtbo Knos*« 
inltattoB, 280; fiili to podfjr him, 
288; canim oat otganiatfton of 
•imy, 280 ; doM not ozpoot ootnol 
war, 281; diavprovM of Ckny's 
oondaot, 288; diM^profM of Ad- 
•ma'a nomination of Yana Moiraj, 
202 ; Ua dnad of FMneh Boroln- 
tlon, 286; diatmafei Idama'a at- 
tampta at peace, 286; approvoa 
Allan and Baditlon lawa, 286; hia 
dafenaa of thom, 287 ; dlatreaeadbj 



prodJoU tiioir d«feat,286; hU and- 
dan fflnaae, 280-308 ; daatli,aOB. 

Character^ 804-806 ; miamdar- 
atood, 804 ; aztravagantlj pralead, 
804; dlalikad on aeooont of betng 
oallad fanltlaai, 806; Utterlj at- 
taokad Inlifotfme, 806 ; aneored at by 
Jofleraon, 806; bj Flokeriaf, 807; 
oalled an Bn^ialiman, not an Amari- 
oan, 807, 808 ; dUfarenoa of Ua ^jrpa 
from tiiat of Unooln, 810 ; none the 
laae Amailoan, 811, 812 ; oomparad 
with Hampden, 812; liia mannen 
thoaa of tba timaa alaawhara in 
Amarioa, 814; arlatooiatlo, bnt of a 
noD-Sn^Uah ^jrpa, 814-816; laaa 
allaotad bj Sonthan Hmitatjana 
ttian hia naif hbora, 816 ; aarij dla- 
lika of Haw Rngland ohangad to 
reapaot, 816, 817; friandlj with 
paopla of hnmbla origin, 817, 818; 
nanrar an anemj of 
818; bat oppoaea Franoh 
818; hia aalf-dinotad and 
loan training, 818, 880 ; aarij 
oaption of a nation, S21; 
toward national gufainminit dn^ 
ing RoTOlntton, 821 ; Uaintenat in 



tlonal oharaeter of hia Indian pol- 
icy, 822 ; of hia daaire to eaoora frea 
Miaaiaeippi naTlgation, 828; of liia 
oppoaltloB to war aa a danger to 
Union, 828; hia angar at 



tion of f onlgtt anbaervianoa, waw , 
oontlnnalfy aaeerta naooaelly for 
indapandant Amarloan policy, 824, 
806; oppoaea fordgn adnoatlonal 
infliianoaa, 835, 826 ; favora f oondn- 
tlOB of a national nniTareity, 826; 
bcaadth and atrength of hia nattanal 
feeling, 827; abaenoa of boaatfol- 
naaa aboat ooantry, 828 ; failh in it, 
828; ehaiga that ha waa merely a 
flgnre-haad, 888 ; ite injoatica, 880 ; 
ohargad with oomiaonplaoenaae of 
fartal]aet,880; incMantofthadaat^ 
bad axptainad, 880, 881 ; fdelty €< 
the oharga, 881; InaMllty of nMva 
moral qoaUtlaa to aehiava what ho 
did, 881; ohargad with dnUnaaa 
mm! ooUnaae, 898; *»W aariooaneaa, 
888 ; reepwielblHty from early yootti, 
888; hia habita of kaon obaarmtfon, 
888; power of lodging men, 884 ; abO- 
Ity to oaa tham for what thay wara 
worth, 885 ; anaodota of adTioa to 
Bandltonand MnadH- 885 : daoei^ad 
onty by Arnold, 8M; fanperfeot 
odooation, 887 ; oonttnnal aiforta to 
ImprofO It, 887, 888; nodaat re- 
garding hia literary abOlty, 888, 
840; intaraated In adaoatlon, 888; 
ohaTaotar of hia writing, 840 ; taataa 
in reading, 841 ; modeat bat offaet- 
Iva In oontetaatlon, 842 ; hiamaanar 
and intaroat deaoribad by Barnard, 
848-847 ; attraotlvoneee of tha pie- 
tore, 847,848; hlapiaaeareinaoet- 
aty, 848 ; power of paying oflmpM* 
manta, latter to Mra. Stockton, 848 ; 
to Oharlea Thompaon, 860; to De 
OhaataDoz, 851 ; hia warmth of 
heart, 802; extreme e ta o tn aea In 
peomdary mattera, 852 ; llhiatralive 
anaodotae, 868,854 ; favorabla opin- 
ion of teller of anacdotea. 



ardlca, 897; tiaatment of Andrd 
and Aagm, 857, 858; a analil ?e to 
homan aaflering, 887, 866 ; Undand 
couiteooa to poor, 888; con f area 
tlon with Olaaveland, 808 ; eenaa of 
dignity In pnblio oflloa, 860; hoapl- 
tality at Mt. Veraon, 860, 861 ; hIa 
intimatafriendditpa,861,80S: rda- 
tionawith Hamilton, KaigK, Maaon, 
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Hmy Lba, Onik, 868, 868; the of- 
floanof thaanny, 30; Tiumlmll, 
Bob«rt aind Ooavauear Morria, 988 ; 
TCgard for and ooartaqr toward 
FtankUn, 364 ; lore for Lafajwtta, 
866 ; oara for hia famflj, 886 ; laat> 
log regard for Faiifaaua, 866, 867 ; 
kindneaa to Taft tuaSlj, 867, 868 ; 
^Mtioju corraa p ondanoa with hIa 
wife, 868 ; their deirotad reUtion- 
diip, 868; oara for hia atap-chUdran 
and ralatiTOB, 868, 870; ohaiged 
with hick of humor, 871 ; but narw 
made hlmaelf ridicoloaa, 872; not 
joyooa in tamperamant, 872; hot 
had keen pleaaore in aport, 878; 
enjoyed a Jolu, eren during Rero- 
Intlon, 874; appreolatoa wit, 875; 
wrttea a humorooa latter, 876-878 ; 
not devoid of worldly wiadom, 378, 
879 ; en joya oaida, danoing, the the- 
atre, 880; loToa howai, 880; thor- 
ough in amall albira aa w^ aa 
g r eat , 881 ; oontroreny over elto 
of <^areh, 881 ; Ua oarefol dooMO- 
tio eoonomy, 882 ; lore of method, 
888; of ezodlenee in dreaa and fox^ 
nitora, 383, 384; gIvM dignity to 
Amarloan canae, 886; hia peiaonal 
appaaranoe, 886; rtatemanta of 
Hoadon, 886; of Aekaraon, 886, 
887; hia tremendooa moaonlar 
atrength, 888; great pevMmal Im- 
preariveneaa, 880, 300; laekiog in 
Imagination, 801; atrong paaaloni, 
801 ; fleroe temper, 302 ; aneodotea 
of oatbreaka, 802; hii abaenoe of 
aalf-lore, 888; oonfldent in Jndf- 
ment of poaterlty, 896; religiooa 
faith, 884; aommary and oonoloalon, 
304,386. 

CharacteritUci ^f, Oenaral view, 
ii. 304-386 ; general admiration for, 
L 1-7; mytha about, L 0-12, IL 
807 ff. ; compariaona with Jeffer- 
aon, ti. 60 ; with Lfaiooln, IL 810- 
812 ; with Hampden, tt. 812, 818 ; 
abaenoe of Mlf-aeeUng, L 841 ; af • 
fectJonatoneae, L 111, 286, 881, 845, IL 
882, 362-371 ; agreeaUeneaa, ii. 844- 
847, 377 ; Amerlcaniam, ii. 807-4B8 ; 
ariatoeratio babUa, Ii. 814, 816; 
bnaiaaaa abUity, L 106, 100, iL 6, 



802, 882 ; ooMnaaa on oeeaalnB, 1. 
228, 224, 263, IL 818; ooorage, L 
n, 78, 86, 127, 168, 292; dignity, L 
81, 161, IL 62-67, 76; hoaplfeaUty, IL 
860 ; impraaatveneaa, 1. 66, 88, 180, 
138, 810, U. 885 ; Indomitablaneaa, 
L 177, 181, 227 ; Jodgmenta of men, 
L 296, IL 64, 86,884, 835; Juatioe 
and ateranaaa, L 287, 880, IL 208, 
802-858,380; Mndltaeai, IL 84»«6, 
860; laek of ednoallon, L 68, IL 
887 ; k>va of reading, L 02, IL 841, 
843; Vm of aport, i. 66, 96, 118- 
116, 118, IL 380 ; mannera, IL 282- 
288, 814; militaiy ability, 1. 164, 
166, 174, 188, 197, 204, 207, 280, 247, 
265, 267, 305-320, Ii. 381 ; modMty, 
L 102, 184 ; not aflgore-head, IL 820, 
880 ; not a prig, L 10-12, 41-47 ; not 
ooM and Inhnman, IL 388, 8tt ; not 
dnfl or ooBunonplaoe, IL 330, 882 ; 
not auperhuman and dlatant, L 0, 
10, 12, tt. 304, 805; open-mfaided. 
neaa, ii. 817 ; pamlnnatMiaai, L 66, 
78, 00 ; petaoiial appaaranoe, L 67, 
136, 137, IL 282, 848, 385-480; nli- 
glooa iriewa, L 821, IL 888t ro- 
mantie traita, L 95-97; aanaa of 
homor, IL 871-877 ; dleaee regard- 
faigadf, L 14, 60, 70, 116, 120, 285; 
IL 87, 886; afanpUdty, L 60, 60, 848, 
IL 60, 340; lobrlety, L 40, 58, 184; 
11.48, 46, 888, 878; taot, L 162, 848, 
844-246 ; temper, L 78, 92, 110, 168, 
286, 287, 260, IL 06, 802 ; thorough- 
neaa, L 148, 328, 841, U. 381. 
POUieal OpMotu, On Alien md 
Sedition Aeta, IL 106; AmerloMi 
nationality, L 191, 250, 251, 266, 
262, 270, ii. 7, 61, 138, 145, 894, 
825, 827, 328 ; Artlolea of Confed- 
eration, L 287, IL 17, 24; bank, IL 
110, 111; eokmUk rifhta, L 120, 
124-126, 130; Oonatttution, L 88- 
41 ; demooraoy, iL 317-818 ; Demo- 
cratio party, ii. 214, 280, 240, 256, 
261, 267, 268; diaonion, IL 22; dn- 
tiea of the exeeotlTe, Ii. 190 ; edn- 
oation, IL 81, 826, 880; Fedenliat 
party, Ii. 71, 246, 847, 260, 280, 261, 
960-874, 806; Ibianoe, IL 107, 100, 
118, 188; foieign Niatlona, H. 86, 
184, 143, 146, 147, 170, 817-810, 828 ; 
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noDdh BttTohitloii, tt. 189, 140* 98B, 
ai8i independMioe of coloniflg, L 
181, IBB, 160; Indian poUi^, U. 82, 
87, 88, 91, 92, 104, 106 ; Jay tMntJi 
iL 18^206 ; Judkiniy, L 160; mani- 
uitlonfl to oflloe, U. 82; puty, IL 
70, 222, 2S3, 249; proteotion, U. 
116-122; davwy, L 106-108 ; Btanp 
Act, i. 119 ; ■ferong goramnmit, L 
296, iL 18, 24, 129, 180; tmly 
pow«r, U. 190, 207-210,; Viiginia and 
Kentooky Beaoltttians, iL 266, 267 ; 
Wastern axpanaion, iL 6, 8-16, 180, 
163-168, 218, 322. 

Washington, Gaorge Bteptoe, hia aona 
ednoatad by Waahington, iL 870. 

Washington, John, toothar of Gaotge, 
lottar of Washington, to, L 182. 

Washington, Lawranoa, brothar of 
Oaorga Washington, adnoatad in 
Bngland,LM; has militeiy oarasr, 
M; ratoms to Yiiginia and builds 
Mt. Vemon, 64 ; manlea into lUr- 
lax family, 64, 66; goaa to Waat 
Indias for his haalth, 62 ; diaa, laav- 
ing Gaoiga gnazdian of his daogh- 
tar, 64; diief mansgar of <Hiio 
Company, 66; giraa 0«oq{a mili- 
tary aduoation, 66. 

Washington, Lund, lottar of Washing- 
ton to, L 162; rabokad by Washing- 
ton for antartaining Britiah, IL 808. 

Washington, Martha, widow of Danial 
P. Oustia, moots Washington, L 101 ; 
ooortship of, and martiaga, 101, 
102 ; honta with her hosbaad, 114 ; 
Joina him at Boston, 161 ; holds 
lavaas as wife of Frasidsnt, iL 64 ; 
during his last ilhiass, 800; her 
oonraspondenoa daatroyad, 868 ; her 
relations with her husband, 868, 



Waahington, Hary, married to Angna- 
tine Washington, L 89 ; molher of 
Qeorge Waahington, 89; limited 
ednoation bat strong oharaoter, 40, 
41 ; wishes George to earn a U^bg, 
49; opposes Us going to soa, 49; 
letters to, 88 ; Tialted by her son, 
iL6. 

Waters, Hsnry S., esteblldies Wash- 
ington pedigrse, L 82. 

Wayne, Anthony, 



Biaii4ywine, L 198; his opinion of 
Ckrmantown, 199; at Mmunootli 
uigea Waahington to oome, 236; 
iea4y to attaek Stony Point, 268; 
hia soooessf ol exploit, 269 ; Joine 
Lsiayette in Virginia, 307; ap- 
pointed to oommand ogainst luui* 
ana, iL 100; his oharacter, 100; 
oiganises his force, 101 ; his maroh, 
102 ; defeats the Indiana, 108. 

Weems, Mason H, inflnonoe of his 
life of Washington <m popolsr opin- 
ion, L 10; originatee idea of hia 
priggishnoas, 11 ; hia ohaiaotw, 41, 
43; oharaoter of his book, 42; hie 
myth&oal "reotorste" of Mt Yer- 
non, 48, 44 ; inTonta aneodntes of 
Washfa«ton*s ohiUhood, 44; folly 
of oharry-tree and other storiesi 
46; their evil inflnenoe, 47. 

Weet, the, its hmportaaoe realised by 
Waahhigton, iL 7-16 ; hia inflmswe 
oounteraoted by inertia of Oon^ 
gross, 8; forwards inland naviga- 
tion, 9; desirss to bind Beat to 
West, 9-11, 14; fonnatlon of oom- 
paniea, 11-13 ; on Mississippi narl- 
gatlon, 14-16, 164; pro)eots of Oenet 
in, 162 ; ite sttitade onderstood by 
Washii«ton, 168, 164 ; WashingtOB 
wishes peaoe in order to develop 
It, 218, 219, 321. 

" Whiskey Rebellion," passsge of ex- 
oise law, ii. 123 ; ootbreaka of vio- 
Isnoe in Pemuylvania and North 
Carolina, 124; proclamation issued 
warning rioters to desist, 126; ra> 
newed outbreaks in Fennqrlrania, 
126, 126 ; the miUtia called out* 
127 ; aqp pro ss i on of the insurreetlon, 
128 ; real danger of movement, 129 ; 
Its suppression emi^iaslses national 
authority, 129, 130; supposed by 
Washington to have been stirred op 
by Demooratic dnba, 242. 

White Flaina, battte at, i. 173. 

Wilkinson, James, tarings Geites*s me» 
sage to Washington at Trenton, L 
180; brings news of Baratoga to 
Congress, 220; nettled at Sher- 
man's saroasm, discloses Conway 
220; qnarrels with 
rsaigns ttcm. board of 
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IndiMU, IL W. 
Wniatt, Oolonal, oommiMloiMr to 

OrMlu, his suooMi, IL 91. 
WflUam mmI Marj Coltoge, WMibliif- 

ton Olniioallor of, tt. 888. 
inUiaoM, Waahlngton't teMfaier, L 48, 

61. 
WDUa, Lmria, ■tory of Wadiii«toii>i 

■ohool days, i. 9B. 
WQmii, Jamas, appofaitod to Bapnoio 

Ooart,U.72. 



"of 

with WaflUnctoo, L 116. 
Woloott, Oliver, nootTM Ftaohet 

letter, iL 196; mcoeeda w»«»»foin 

M Becre t wry of Treeiury, 916. 
Wooeter, Mn., letter of WMhlngton 

to,tt.«l. 

Torktown, ilefs of, 1. 816-818. 

** Young Mea'e Oomimrion," need by 
Qoovge Weehingtoii, otUB^of ble 
nlee of oQudnot, L 08.*'''^ 
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